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I 
THE UNEMPLOYED 


WHEN in ordinary busy years autumn arrives and the leaves begin 
to fall; after the harvest has been gathered and the hop, fruit, and 
market gardens have given up their yield ; when the nights draw in 
and the weather breaks, then begins to gather in the city and the 
town the advance guard of the workless army. As winter approaches 
they grow in numbers and persistency. Increasing education, politi- 
cal enfranchisement, and economic knowledge engender amongst 
them healthy discontent of their enforced idleness and poverty. 

In times of bad trade and its accompanying exceptional distress, 
by meetings, processions, and deputations the unemployed now call 
public attention to their sufferings and their wants. In London the 
bolder spirits amongst them believe and practise what the moral 
cowardice of politicians and the lack of initiative on the part of local 
governing bodies have taught them—that is, to make a nuisance of 
their grievances. For, in the language of a noble politician, ‘ the 
people are only in earnest when they pull down railings, break 
windows, and create riots.’ 

Acting on this suggestion, it is not to be -wondered at that a 
few desperate men should use threats and urge others to violence ; 
or that the genuine distress of the unemployed should be exploited 
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by some men who simply use the workless as a means of pushing to 
the front views and interests for which they require publicity, and 
which are incompatible with a healthy unemployed movement. These 
gentlemen, irrespective of whether the men so used get work or not, 
can, at a safe distance, inspire and secretly approve conduct they 
dare not publicly defend, and which they do not possess the courage 
to practise or initiate themselves. Much that has been said and 
done at recent meetings has been attempted for personal or political 
purposes by disappointed and incompetent men, who, having failed 
at everything, even at their own advertisement, and who having 
been unable to secure election to public bodies themselves, are using 
these meetings simply as a means of discrediting what they can 
never hope to reach. Public life is a pillory in which public-spirited 
men by hard work for the community place themselves, and in so 
doing give to their unscrupulous personal or political enemies the 
opportunity of throwing at them the mud of jealousy or the stones 
of hate. 

That the recent unemployed movement has been so used by 
shallow mediocrities should not hide from us the suffering of the rank 
and file, who, in the long run, have the sense to see through the 
paltry motives of their irresponsible and ignorant advisers, some 
even willing to inspire and promote an incipient riot, so that they 
may have the privilege and profit of reporting it. 

But if there have been loafers, cranks, and other undesirable 
persons using the unemployed for ulterior purposes, that should not 
blind us to the fact that it does not at all affect the question of 
dealing with the grievances of the genuine men who may attend 
the meetings and who are really desirous of finding employment. 

Whether these are 10,000 or 100,000 men does not lessen, 
except in degree, the responsibility of society in meeting their 
demands. And if it were true, which it is not, that altogether these 
meetings are composed of thieves and loafers who meet in thousands 
for predatory reasons only, then that would be additional and urgent 
reason why we should hasten all remedial agencies of a permanent 
character. Society should anticipate the loafing and thieving stage 
that casual labour too often produces, by providing work for willing 
workers—work that must be made more attractive, remunerative, and 
steady for the individual than the precarious life of the average 
labourer now is, and through the gradations of which he descends to 
unemployed, the dosser, the loafer, and the criminal—a curse to 
himself, a pest to all, The practicability of some remedy for 
all his troubles is dawning upon, yea is heing felt by, the modern 
labourer, even the hardened ones that have been imbruted by the 
fierce fight with poverty in the ‘casuals’ ranks. Ringing in my ears 
now is the hoarse whisper of a prisoner in the exercise yard of 
Pentonville—*‘ Stick to the unemployed, John ; work is our only hope,’ 
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From the depths of his criminal nature into which poverty and want 
of work had plunged him, he saw instinctively the remedy for his 
failing, and the means of his rescue, and to find it is the duty of all 
reformers, present and to come. 

The unemployed labourer to-day is not a replica of the out-of-work 
of a few years back. With the restless and everchanging spirit of 
the times, he has altered greatly. His predecessor was a patient, long- 
suffering animal, accepting his position as beast of burden with a 
fatalistic taciturnity, looking upon his enforced idleness as inevitable, 
and with blind submission enduring his lot. His povertyand credulity 
were often exploited by rival politicians, his disorganisation used for 
the promotion of fiscal nostrums; and when his distress had been 
gauged, tabulated, discussed, and partially relieved with charitable 
doles or ‘ The House,’ a slight revival of trade disposed of him until 
the next winter or depression set in, when again the same philan- 
thropic opiates were administered to keep him quiet. In the past he 
was, whenever possible, deliberately, yea scientifically, ignored. As part 
of the body politic he was never considered. Statisticians befogged 
him and each other as to the amount his class and the nation had 
saved whilst he was starving. Political economists pointed out the 
impossibility of relieving his distress by spending money in useful 
public works instead of useless pauper tasks, or sagely informed him 
that the depression from which he suffered was due to ‘ vagaries ot 
fashion in dress,’ whilst he was nearly naked, or to ‘ spots on the sun,’ 
when he was enduring the pains and penalties of the nether king- 
dom. Mute, inarticulate, unenfranchised, he escaped observation 
because he had no vote, no political, no municipal influence. 

The extension of the franchise, education, trade-unionism, social- 
ist propaganda, the broad and rising Labour movement has altered all 
this. The unemployed worker of to-day is of different stuff. He 
has a grievance, and thinks he has a remedy. Laying aside his tools 
with reluctance, embittered by the belief that organisation could 
prevent his impending misfortune, with genuine sorrow he gives up 
his time ticket, and feels, as he takes the last week’s wages to his 
wife, that his little home may have to be parted with bit by bit, and 
with it the independence of character he loves, sapped by the greater 
or lesser stretch of enforced idleness that society disorganised im- 
poses upon him with a cruel disregard of his claims. Having ex- 
perienced the lot of the workless worker, I believe, with Carlyle, that 
‘aman willing to work and unable to find work is, perhaps, the 
saddest sight that fortune’s inequality exhibits under the sun.’ 
Pathetic it is to see the labourer, strong in limb, healthy in mind 
and morale, willing to work, but_compelled reluctantly to be numbered 
with the ever-increasing legions that machinery, invention, compe- 
tition, and monopoly recruit for idleness in this big city. But the 
first step necessary to a change is his own awakening, and that at 
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last has come. His eyes are now open, and the Samson of labour 
has pulled from them the bandage that class rule, apathy, and his 
own ignorance and drunkenness had placed upon him. He sees that 
the soil after its crops lies fallow and is fed. The trees after their 
fruitful loads have gone; rest and recuperate. The rich go to other 
climes to rest, or hibernate in slothfulness at home. But he, the 
worker and producer for them all, is linked to an idleness that worries 
and fatigues: ‘his limbs are rusted with a vile repose.’ The oppor- 
tunity of using themisdenied him. The city his hands have helped 
to make rich and beautiful has nothing to offer him, not even the 
chance of further work—the little all he modestly craves, and in 
refusing which the community robs itself and leaves him poorer 
still. 

But even more pathetic than the unemployed male worker and 
industrial nomad is the workless woman or girl in search of work in 
a city of great distances. Trudging from shop to factory with thin 
boots and thinner clothes ; with little food, without the support that 
trade-unionism gives to men, lacking the stimulant of association, 
isolated by her sex, with no organisation, often the victim of bogus 
registry offices, friendless and alone, she searches for work that slowly 
comes. Before her the workhouse or the street, she bravely suffers 
in silence, and has no alternative to starvation but the eating of the 
crumb of charity or the loaf of lust. The industrial Andromeda that 
want of work has chained to a life she loathes incarnates all the 
poignant sorrow and desperation of the merciless struggle for exist- 
ence amongst the poor, against which virtue, honour, and labour 
fight often in vain. 

Whatever the movement amongst the workers may be, whether 
it is the demand for legislative reduction of the hours of labour, now 
demanded by miners or cotton operatives, or the Trades Union Con- 
gress, or the abolition of overtime, which all the unions are fighting 
for now, the inspiring motive at the bottom of them all is the pro- 
blem of disposing of their unemployed, the slaying of the Franken- 
stein that the fruitfulness of their own labour has created. Disguise 
it how we will, hide though we may, looming up is the great, the 
all-absorbing question for all countries and governments to face—how 
can the honest worker be provided with work uncontaminated with 
pauperism’s degrading taint and charity’s demoralising aid? The 
glib quotation of figures showing that official pauperism has decreased 
only insults the genuine worker who asks for work, so that it may be 
reduced further still. But even the official statistics, when shorn of 
all their complacent optimism, reveal the real nature of the problem. 
The fact that a cruel administration of the Poor Law, which mixes 
honest and criminal together, has reduced official pauperism from 
46 to 20 per cent. per thousand, is cold comfort to the men who, by 
physical necessity or want of work, are compelled to be of the twenty. 
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The growth of trade-unionism, friendly, sick, loan, co-operative, and 
other agencies that the workers resort to in times of distress, is not 
recognised as a factor in reducing the distress which, in the absence 
of such agencies, the Poor Law would have to meet. Exploiting the 
ever-increasing repugnance amongst the genuine poor to pauper 
relief, the officials representing the laissez-faire middle class are 
determined to throw the support of the workless, that the rich and 
poor now sustain, on to the poor exclusively, who, voluntarily taxed 
as they are, cannot carry further burdens. 

Outside the official pauper class, as Mr. Charles Booth proves, 
there are hundreds of thousands of people whose standard of life and 
comfort, from the point of view of food, clothing, and house accommo- 
dation, is lower than the pauper or criminal, yet these people will 
not accept relief, but struggle on in the vain hope of work that never 
comes, and, if it did, it would find them too low to perform it. The 
fact is the virtue—or vice—of thrift and independence amongst the 
pick of the working classes which well-fed reformers contend is 
applicable to all is being abused and exploited. When the poor 
refuse Poor-Law relief, it is construed as proof that its abolition is 
justifiable. When, as a better alternative, the poor man asks for work, 
he is told that that is pauperism in another form. When he becomes ill 
through neither relief nor work being offered or accepted, or, as a last 
resource, thieves and goes to prison, he has to be kept, after his health 
and morals have been shattered, till he dies. The fact is, the unem- 
ployed have to be kept in one of three conditions: living on the rates 
as a pauper in a non-productive capacity, earning nothing and costing 
the country a large sum in officialism ; as a criminal kept in prison— 
the worst possible fate for any man ; or asa wanderer about the streets, 
sponging upon his fellows or the charitable rich, forced to live like a 
vagrant camel upon the hump of his own melancholic poverty, slowly 
getting physically exhausted, morally and mentally degraded, till the 
manhood is crushed out of him, and he becomes one of those fearful 
wrecks to whom death would be the greatest relief. I believe that 
the cheapest, best, and safest way of all to prevent the idle man, the 
potential loafer, pauper, or criminal, from being a burden is to pro- 
vide him with work which will be his salvation and the community’s 
benefit. 

But how is this to be done? It may not be so easy as many 
imagine, but certain it is that the solution of the question must be 
attempted by the adoption of proper measures, insignificant, perhaps, 
in themselves, but as a whole tending towards the industrial reorgani- 
sation of society. 

In attempting to deal with this unemployed problem, it must be 
admitted that whatever is done under a competitive form of society 
can only be palliative and not permanently remedial. In fact, the 
commercial classes must be told, if they do not know it already, that 
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to some extent the existence of an unemployed contingent of 
workers isa necessary corollary of the existing almost unrestricted 
competitive system, in which production for profit by a class is carried 
on irrespective of the social consequences to the community and the 
producers. And whilst keeping in view and adopting all practical 
remedies, the fact must not be lost sight of that the basis of our 
social, economic, and industrial life is anarchic and unsound, and 
must be either slowly or suddenly revolutionised. The harshness of 
Capitalism has been tempered, however, in England for many years 
by the socialistic Poor Law, and by much voluntary charity for the 
relief of the distress incidental to the present form of wealth-pro- 
duction and its alternating cycles of depression, poverty, and pros- 
perity. The immediate question we have to discuss is how best can 
this money and existing charitable and relief agencies be concentrated, 
economised, and utilised for the prevention of further additions to 
the army of paupers, and the perpetuation of a pauper class. And 
before this question is answered, let us say, in the light of experience 
gained by the Mansion House Fund in 1886, that all charitable 
schemes for the relief of the unemployed who are able to work have 
only one end, and that end the demoralisation of the donors and the 
degradation of the recipients. Wherever money is, there the loafer, 
the lazy, and the undeserving will be found. Worse than this, when 
society suffers from a spasm of charity, is the creation of paid 
philanthropists by proxy who revel in the notoriety which their 
sense of vanity and love of patronage craves, who cannot give personal 
service, time, and attention—always the better half of charity—with 
the result that failure attends invariably their crude and immature 
schemes. For the weak, the sick, the physically unfit, food and 
sustenance must be found; but this should be undertaken by the 
proper authorities and existing paid officials in such a way as to 
confer no obligation or patronage, and then only as a means of help- 
ing the recipients to that condition of health and strength necessary 
to the performance of labour, and which when reached should lead to 
employment on useful works, the real and only antidote to all the 
ills that labouring flesh is heir to. That these authorities have not 
done their work well, and are unsympathetic, is a reason for alteration, 
but is no justification for all the quack remedies that neurotic 
Christians and fanatical faddists, combining universal brotherhood 
with incompetence and good salaries, try to impose upon us. I go 
further, and as a trade-unionist, a member of a friendly society, and 
a Labour representative, knowing the life, the needs, and require- 
ments of the working people, particularly the unskilled labourers and 
the unemployed, say that the time has arrived when the common 
sense of all sections of the community represented by an Act of 
Parliament should prevent utopian philanthropists like General 
Booth and Mr. Arnold White, and all such unscientific amateurs and 
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spasmodic manipulators of other people’s charity, from making London, 
as they are, the happy hunting-ground of charitable debauchees, and 
the centre to which loafers and tramps are drawn from all parts of 
the country, to the confusion of the proper authorities, and the 
detriment. of the London poor. These men, destined to utter, 
hopeless failure, resulting in worse than the evils they set out to 
remedy, are merely giving to the rich an opportunity of salving their 
consciences and evading their social, political, and municipal re- 
sponsibility by the writing of a cheque. The provision for the aged, 
sick, and destitute; the finding of employment for the able-bodied, 
is not the work of religious proselytism or of the individual, however 
benevolently disposed. It is a collective, social, and municipal duty 
in which the minds, principles, energies, and organised sympathies 
of all men, absolutely non-religious and impersonal, should be em- 
bodied by and through thosé governmental and administrative 
agencies that should consciously carry out the scientifically ordered 
benevolence and desires of the community. Strong men may be 
held responsible for carrying out the objects that the community 
decide upon ; but in the end society will find that no single man or 
coteries of self-appointed cliques can cope with an evil that is 
universal, and which must be faced by society, through its elected 
institutions, organised and equipped for its removal. This brings us 
to the practical remedial measures that could be undertaken for the 
unemployed. 

First, the present system of ascertaining the number of men out 
of work should be improved, or a new system established. Essential 
to all remedies is the truth. The only basis and method of enumera- 
tion, apart from the Poor Law, which is utterly useless for this 
purpose, is the Labour Department of the Board of Trade that gets 
its statistics from the trade unions, mainly the skilled. Even this 
limited work is inefficiently done, through no fault of Mr. John 
Burnett, as the trade unions do not respond as they should, and 
nervously hesitate to give the exact numbers out of work for fear 
that their position should become known to the employers, who, they 
assume, would exploit their necessity by reducing wages or by some 
other encroachments. The figures given generally underestimate, 
because they give the members only of trade unions in receipt. 
of out-of-work benefit, taking no notice of those out. They give 
only the average of all and not the percentage of each trade, a 
method that gives no idea of the number out of work and the corre- 
sponding distress. Societies that do not give unemployed benefits 
are roughly estimated, whilst the unskilled and unorganised trades 
can only form rough calculations, often influenced by the social and 
political views of the enumerators. As for the women, there is prac- 
tically no attempt to ascertain the number who require work, whilst 
their organisation is onlya name. The result of all this anarchy 
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and disorganisation is the frequent hearing of late, even from 
members and officials of trade unions, of absurdly high estimates of 
the numbers of the unemployed, some going so far as to say that 
there were more out of work than there were actually in the whole 
trade, and in the following week finding out their mistake and going 
to the opposite extreme. Then, again, we have charitable schemers, 
as of late in London, deliberately exaggerating the distress and want 
of work, in order to induce the credulous rich to subscribe to the 
particular charity they run. The fact is, outside Mr. Charles Booth, 
the Fabian Society, and a few trade unions, there are no agencies for 
collecting statistics upon which reliance can be placed. Even the 
Poor-Law authorities are without statistical data of any degree of 
accuracy relating to pauperism besides the unemployed. 

The Labour members of the Londou County Council for the past 
three months, whilst others have been posing and talking, have been 
dealing with this question on the Council, and in their own localities, 
as it has never been dealt with before, and with greater effect than 
hitherto upon the imperial and local authorities. 

At their request I have taken some trouble to ascertain the 
numbers out of work, and have corresponded with councillors and 
others through the country to take concerted action to provide 
employment and prevent migration. These investigations go to 
prove that in the iron, steel, engineering, and shipbuilding trades 
some branches are as badly off as in 1886; a few worse and others 
slightly better. The cotton trade is depressed; and agriculture is 
very bad. The inquiries show that the returns of men out of work 
issued by the Labour Department are delusive and too optimistic. 
These returns, as mentioned before, bulk the returns of all trades 
that report, and give only a general average for all; take no 
account of piece-workers, like bootmakers, who may have all their 
men nominally employed, but really making two or four days per 
week. 

The last returns state that twenty-two unions, with 268,658 
members, had in October 19,684 out of work, as against 16,794 in 
the previous month. Although this is a considerable increase and 
raises the average from 6 to 7 per cent., it in no sense conveys the 
distress in particular trades. Asa guide to the comparative numbers 
for the last seven years of those out of work, it is well to let the 
figures speak for themselves. 

November, 1886, 10:1 per cent. | November, 1890, 2:0 per cent. 

» 1887, 86 , » » 1891, 445 ,, 5, 
” 1888, 44 , ” 1892, 7°33 » » 
”» 1889, 18 ” ” 


This is bad enough, and shows a progressive decline of prosperity ; 
but an examination of the numbers out of work in particular trades 
shows the fallacy of giving general averages alone. The general 
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average percentage in November 1892 is 7°33; but the Ironmoulders’ 
Society, 15,000 in number, reports a percentage of 20, with an 
anticipated rising to 24 in January next. The Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, that had 3,619 out of work in 1886, with a membership 
of 52,000, has now 5,600 on a membership of 71,000. The Boiler- 
makers’ Society is as badly off as in 1886, having in October 1892 
5,000 men unemployed, or 13 per cent. of its membership, as against 
3,700, or 9 per cent. in September. The shipwrights are nearly 
as depressed as the boilermakers, there being 100,000 tons less 
shipping on the stocks in the September quarter than in June last ; 
whilst June quarter had been less than in March by 65,000 tons, or in 
six months a diminution of 20 percent. Vessels on order are only forty 
in number, or 75 per cent. less than at the end of 1891, and very 
bad as compared with the high-water mark of 433 in 1889. Alto- 
gether, in the engineering, shipbuilding, and kindred trades, 15 per 
cent. of the men are unemployed, including skilled and unskilled 
labour. The tinplate trade is very bad, the unemployed varying in 
districts from 15 to 40 per cent. The United States Presidential 
election has, however, improved matters. Miners are working fewer 
days per week or fewer hours per day. 

The industry upon which depression has not yet settled is the 
building trade. The carpenters have 3 per cent. out of work ona 
union membership of 37,000; the bricklayers unemployed number 
2 per cent. of the strength of their union; whilst the masons and 
other branches are very busy for the time of year. This activity, 
which is in marked contrast to 1886, is due to the large number of 
public works, docks, canals, waterworks, and buildings now in pro- 
gress; the great alterations in building in London, mainly in the 
West End; the activity of the sanitary authorities all over the 
country ; and, equally important, the reduction of overtime, piece- 
work, and subcontracting, by the influence of the unions, which is 
now very powerful. 

The census of London unemployed in four districts in 1886-7 
compares as follows with the most reliable data I can obtain for 1892. 


| gone 


Dock Labourers . 
Labourers (general) 
Shipwrights 
Masons 

Bricklayers 
Painters 
Carpenters . 





The Coalporters’ Society reports that nearly all its members are 
engaged. The Navvies and Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Society, with 
sixty-four branches in London and about 10,000 members, have, 
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owing to the open weather, only about 200 men unemployed. The 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union, with 4,000 members in London, have 
500 out of work. The Vestry Employees’ Union have only twenty 
men on their books as unemployed out of a membership of 5,000. 
The Compositors’ Society has 10 per cent. of its members idle, 
whilst the smaller kindred trades are proportionately slack. The 
Dock Labourers have been very depressed, but are getting busier ; 
but there is not work for half the men who seek the dock gates. 
There are 250 more men employed at Tiibury this week than at this 
time last year, but 450 less at the London docks and warehouses, 
thus making 150 fewer over the dock companies’ premises as a whole. 
But this, apparently, does not look so bad; but when it is remem- 
bered that the work of those that are employed is more permanent, 
it follows that the work of the casual is more precarious than it ever 
was. Asa matter of fact, what we foresaw as inevitable during the 
dock strike has come to pass. The ‘casual’ has lost by it, the per- 
manent labourer has gained, and there is nothing to help this except 
to hasten the complete permanence of riverside labour. For this, 
there must be demanded the municipalisation of the docks, so that 
with unity of control by one authority of the river, with its free 
ferries, and docks worked by a permanent staff, the convex of depres- 
sion on the south side in the winter should fit into the concave of 
prosperity on the north side. When there was not work enough at 
unloading, work could be found in the repairing, cleansing, and 
dredging of docks and foreshores, which would provide the total per- 
manent staff with work all the year round. Till this is done the 
docks will continue to be the vortex into which the flotsam of casual 
labour and the jetsam of vagrancy drift; an auxiliary casual ward, 
attracting to London men who should be chargeable on the district 
in which they have worked and lived. 

In Barking, Canning Town, West Ham, Poplar, and extreme eastern 
district trade is very bad. The gas-works at Beckton, I was informed 
by the men, required nearly 1,000 fewer men this year than at this 
time last year, in consequence of oil being used instead of coal for 
making gas, and by the introduction on a large scale of electric 
light. I, however, find that 126 fewer men are engaged only, and 
that through warmer weather. The chemical trades are also depressed. 
The boot and shoe operatives, although not unemployed, are working 
short time through slackness. Taking London as a whole, there is 
about the average number out of work for this time of the year; but 
taking groups of trades and districts, as the extreme East End, things 
are nearly as bad as in 1886, and yet the increase of pauperism from 
89,822 in November 1891, although showing a general increase of 
3,101, to 92,923 in November 1892, does not proportion so largely in 
the East End as in other districts less affected by depression. 

The only way, after all, to obtain reliable labour statistics is to 
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establish in every district council or vestry area a completely 
equipped Labour Bureau, situated in the Town Hall. There the 
unemployed should be able to register themselves, and the trade 
unions should be urged to regularly post or file, for official- use if 
necessary, their numbers out of employment. The whole arrange- 
ments of simple tabulation and indication of where employment 
could be found should be done in a business-like way, by a competent 
official. The bureau should be the medium of communication be- 
tween the men seeking work and the employers, and at the same 
time eliminate the loafer, to whom little consideration should be 
shown. In spite of what some advocates of work for the unemployed 
may say, I contend, as a Socialist, basing my belief on an unequalled 
experience of the largest meetings of unemployed that have ever 
been held, and as spokesman on every occasion for deputations on 
this subject to Government departments in the past eight years, 
that until the differentiation of the labourer from the loafer takes 
place, the unemployed question can never be properly discussed and 
dealt with. Till the tramp, thief, and ne’er-do-well, however pitiable 
he may be, is dealt with distinctly from the genuine worker, no per- 
manent benefit will result to any of them. The gentleman who gets 
up to look for work at midday, and prays that he may not find it, is 
undeserving of pity. I have seen the most genuine and honest men 
at meetings mixed up with the laziest and most drunken scoundrels, 
These latter get together for a purpose: they have but one object, 
that is pillage—an offence that in critical times would justify the 
punishment of the perpetrator at the hands of the men who had 
staked their all in the success of a genuine Labour movement, 
the success of which, after all, cannot be secured unless the utmost 
discipline is preserved; breaches of which in a military or revo- 
lutionary movement would meet with heavy penalties. 

These Labour Bureaux would probably lead to the trade unions 
leaving their present meeting-places in public-houses and using 
alternately the rooms of the bureaux for their meetings, an advan- 
tage to labour that in the course of the year would save millions now 
wasted by being spent in drink. Telephonic or other communication 
between district and district should be arranged. This might be 
conducted by a central Labour Exchange to be in conjunction with an 
Imperial Labour Bureau for Great Britain, utilising the 18,000 post- 
offices, ascertaining and exchanging the varying local industrial needs. 
The whole of these arrangements should form part of a Ministry of 
Labour and Fine Arts, constituted as, or better than, existing de- 
partments, and dealing in an organised manner with the industrial, 
technical, and artistic sides of the production of wealth that are now 
forgotten in the vulgar scramble for personal gain. 

Till these Labour Bureaux are established, when exceptional dis 
tress occurs and private charity or public relief has to be disbursed, a 
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committee should be formed in each County Council area, on which 
representatives of the trade unions, Charity Organisation Society, 
friendly societies, temperance and other bodies should sit, and, if 
possible, supplemented by a number of the guardians and vestrymen, 
whose local knowledge, together with that of the workmen, would be 
of great service in differentiating the workers from the loafers—a 
necessary and indispensable task. This committee should confine 
itself to disbursing relief in money or food only to those who through 
illness or inability to work should have relief, and who refuse to go 
into the workhouse because their distress was only temporary. The 
children who need it should be fed at the Board Schools, for whatever 
their fathers may have done the children are blameless. The price 
paid for Ormonde would be more than sufficient to provide London’s 
foodless children with good meals all through the winter. The 
ordinary cases of distress should be left to the existing authorities, 
and should in no way be interfered with by the committee, except in 
the case of providing work for the able-bodied willing to take it. 
The advantage of this representative committee would be the amal- 
gamation of all sets of sympathies, and furnish a sufficient conflict of 
interests and opinions as would secure an impartial distribution of 
relief, and prevent the overlapping of various agencies and imposture, 
results that do not always characterise relief committees of one 
political, social, or religious view. This unofficial body would under- 
take temporarily the duties that should fall upon new District and 
Poor Law Councils that should soon be created on the broadest possible 
franchise for this and other purposes. If money is subscribed for the 
relief of the able-bodied, it should be handed over to the local authori- 
ties responsible for the cleansing, sanitation, and making of such 
public works as roads, streets, parks, and sewers. The surveyor or 
engineer should be the responsible authority for the expenditure of 
this money, and so far as is possible the conditions of hours and 
wages current at the time should be rigidly observed. The men 
could be employed at fewer hours per day, or fewer days per week, 
than ordinarily, so that the aggregate wage earned should be no 
inducement either to malinger or refuse work elsewhere under ordi- 
nary conditions. Ifthe amount of money is sufficient, then the work 
should proceed as if in that district no exceptional distress existed. 
The Poor Law guardians should act in conjunction with this com- 
mittee in some way, and should hand over to the local authority that 
amount of money to be spent in useful work or non-pauperising relief 
that would have been spent in other directions if no such public works 
had been instituted. At Paddington in 1887 a public committee 
co-operated and jointly subscribed money for work for 350 men, and 
gave employment to 133 women on needlework. The advantage of 
this course is that you distribute over all the men employed, without 
pauperising them, that amount of money which all people in the 
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parish subscribe through the rates, and you make the support of the 
unemployed a collective compulsory charge on the district that profits 
by the work they perform. The application for work should be 
restricted to local men with at least three months’ residence. 

Works should be of public utility, not necessarily of immediate 
demand, but prospectively required. 

The works should be such as would give simple employment 
to the class which is mainly influenced by depression—the un- 
skilled. 

Ground work on roads, sewers, and recreation grounds is the best, 
as the bulk of the cost of these works goes in wages for manual labour. 
.9% Each locality to be responsible for its own unemployed, unless the 
extent of the works permit otherwise, and equitable arrangements.are 
made with other districts. As in the case of the Common Poor-Law 
Fund, the richer districts with no unemployed ought to contribute 
pro rata for work that poorer districts do in relief of metropolitan 
distress. The Government could also lend money on easy terms, and 
in many cases make a contribution, but should work entirely to local 
authority. 

The character of the work to be done is of course difficult to decide 
upon, as in many districts there are staple trades the skill and delicacy 
of which prevent hard and laborious work being undertaken easily by 
the men. But generally, as was found on the 2,000,000/. of work 
undertaken by local authorities in Lancashire in 1862 and 1863, as 
told by my colleague Mr. Arthur Arnold in his excellent History of 
the Cotton Famine and by Mr. Torrens and Sir Robert Rawlinson in 
their reports, the men soon adapted themselves to the work, which, 
when finished, was of lasting benefit to the community. 

Public works in India, Ireland, and the colonies, even ‘though 
some of the works in the latter may have been undertaken for political 
reasons, go on the whole to prove that it is better to spend 1,000,000/. 
on useful labour than 2,000,000. in charity. 

The later instances of the good that public works loyally under- 
taken in the right spirit by the authorities and the men are numerous. 
One of the best is Chelsea in 1886, when 16,0001. was spent in 
paving and laying out roads and streets. The work was of excellent 
character, equal, even better, in quality and price than contract work ; 
and for three months gave employment to over 200 men of many 
trades, who soon adapted themselves to the work and with the parish 
derived great benefit. In 1887 similar work on a smaller scale was 
undertaken with like success. At Paddington, also, in 1886 a joint 
committee of subscribers and vestrymen carried out road-work and 
the improvement of public gardens in that district. At Wands- 
worth many men were engaged in digging sand, foundations, and 
other ground work, Battersea, St. Pancras, and many other parishes, 
also the Metropolitan Gardens Association, carried out many useful 
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improvements and in the best way relieved distress, discouraged 
loafing, and benefited the community by the works carried out. At 
Oxford, Norwich, Ipswich, Yarmouth, Eastbourne, and at Brighton 
similar work was done: 1,000 men were employed for some weeks on 
necessary roads ; at Yarmouth and King’s Lynn general relief works 
were also undertaken, also at Southampton, Dudley, Walsall, and 
Stourbridge, in cleansing roads and similar work. Tynemouth 
employed some hundreds of men upon a public park, sea road, and 
sea banks. South Shields gave work to 400 men three days per 
week ; and Sunderland to 1,300 men of all trades on foreshore works, 
of which the Local Government Board official states : ‘ It is impossible 
to contemplate without a feeling of satisfaction the great improve- 
ment to the district that has resulted from the judicious employment 
of these men at a critical time.’ And of Wales, where street improve- 
ments, parks, gardens, and foreshore works were undertaken, Mr. 
Murray Bourne, of the Local Government Board, says :— 

Relief was no doubt considerable. The carrying out of such works at such a 
time possesses obvious advantages. The work is possibly done somewhat more 
cheaply than when labour is in demand. 


For the less skilled men who are willing to work, London and all 
other towns can always find work for many who have strength enough 
to use a broom or shovel. The condition of our streets in summer 
is bad enough, and it is as much as the permanent staff can do to 
keep them clean; whilst in winter the staff could be easily doubled, 
and if this were done when mud, snow, and dirt are most in evidence, 
from six to ten thousand men could find employment; and if to this 
was added a crusade against dirt and filth in all the side streets, 
slums, and alleys with broom, whitewash, and disinfectant, in fact a 
vigorous enforcement of the new Public Health Act, work would be 
justified and secured for a still larger number. The recent disclosures 
of Dr. Dudfield as to the filthy condition of cisterns provides, until 
they are removed, a source of employment for many; as also does 
the removal of dust and other refuse. ‘The man with the muck 
rake,’ the scavenger of to-day, is not the dejected, semi-pauperised 
automaton that he used to be, working for less than the current 
wage, and one step from the workhouse. He has been enthused and 
organised, and, as Mr. Giffen testifies, has reduced his hours of labour 
30 per cent. and raised his wages from 10 to 25 per cent. His call- 
ing is no longer what it was, and men who used to look upon road- 
sweeping as derogatory now cheerfully look for it as an alternative 
to the other work that for many reasons fails them. 

I have gone fairly into the matter, and believe if Mr. Fowler’s cir- 
cular is loyally adopted by the local authorities, as it has been antici- 
pated by the London County Council, that there are many useful 
works that could be carried out in each district of general sanitary 
character, which, combined with repairs to roads, streets, and sewers 
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on the standard of Chelsea in 1886, would give a total of 24,000 to 
30,000 men employment in London alone, or about 200,000 through- 
out the country. 

And why should not this be done? When a busy man has an 
hour to spare, how does he occupy it? He tidies up, sets his rooms 
and papers in order; when a thrifty housewife has an opportunity of 
an additional cleaning it is undertaken. Why, then, should not each 
community utilise its surplus labour that must be kept somehow, and 
give to its cities and towns, its roads and buildings, that winter and 
spring cleaning they require ? 

Having dealt with the kind of work that the unskilled labourer 
can do, it is more important to discuss the best means of preventing 
the periodical displacement to which all workers are subject. I 
believe that by a reorganisation of the works of all public bodies, such 
as Town and County Councils, school boards, vestries, guardians, 
docks, port, harbour, and sanitary authorities, and all State depart- 
ments, it is possible to reduce enormously the number of men seeking 
employment at the beginning and end of each year. To do this the 
example of the Battersea Vestry, the London County Council, and 
many other public bodies must be followed, in abolishing contracts, 
which means casual labour, as far as possible. For the ordinary 
maintenance and repairs a regular, transferable staff should be kept 
employed direct with no overtime, except in cases of social urgency ; 
and adjust all the special and extraordinary work to be done, such 
as ground work, repairs and alterations to parks, open spaces, drain- 
age, and other works, to the exigencies of the general local labour 
market. By doing this, employment is thrown over a larger number, 
and at the times when the labour market needs it most. For three 
years this has been done by nearly all the committees of the-London 
County Council, that has also decided to have its own works 
department, the first scientific step yet taken for the unemployed 
question. This should be done nationally at the inspiration of a 
Local Government Board circular, and when the Labour Bureaux 
indicated a given percentage of unemployed, then public works 
should be started, and migration would thus be stopped. The great 
advantage of this method is that by local knowledge and experience 
the habits and character of the men are known—the labouring sheep 
are separated from the loafing goats. 

Some exception may be taken to this method on the ground that. 
painting and other season trades cannot be employed. But this 
objection does not hold good to the extent usually imagined. The 
class of men who are mostly out of work in London in winter are 
painters and painters’ labourers. In the summer the painters, and 
kindred workmen, are making ten, twelve, fourteen, and often sixteen 
hours per day for six or seven months in the year, This is unneces- 
sary, as there is not the least: reason why nearly all the inside work 
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in connection with cleansing and painting the buildings belonging 
to public bodies, such as schools, asylums, hospitals, police stations, 
and public offices, should not be done when climatic conditions are 
unsuitable for outside work, leaving external work for good weather. 
I have not yet known a builder or contractor to refuse a contract for 
climatic reasons, and, with the exception of times of very severe frosts, 
he generally manages to carry out his work. Even the frost difficulty 
is got over in colder countries, such as Norway and Sweden, and it 
could be overcome here if prejudice and custom did not stand in the 
way. The fact is, custom, caprice, and fashion have imposed upon 
all communities many cruel and absurd practices which entail over- 
work for short periods and lack of work at others. If the com- 
munity is driven, as it is now, to find work for all and overwork for 
none, it will either voluntarily have to abandon the stupid practice of 
ordering its clothes twenty-four hours before they are required, and 
insisting that all its houses in the West End should be cleaned and 
painted in six weeks in the spring or six weeks in the autumn, by 
men working night and day. Let the community by law or the 
men and masters by combination say that the average working day 
throughout the year shall be the maximum working day. Society 
would soon adapt itself to the conditions. The work wouid still have 
to be done, and as there is no fear of the owners doing it themselves, 
one of the first steps towards the regulation of industry would be 
achieved. 

Beyond this there is much that the Imperial Government can do. 
In all the departments there is much ‘ extra duty’ that ought not to 
be done by the regular staff at overtime rates, but which should be 
done by extra men. Overtime in the General Post Office alone is 
paid for to the extent of 1,400/. per week. This alone means the 
displacement of 800 men. In every postal district a proportional 
amount is paid. A reapportionment of work, the adoption of the 
shift system, would prevent overwork, and for a permanent, profitable 
service give a steady regular employment to several thousand more 
men who are better employed carrying letters than in receiving rates. 
In the arsenals and dockyards similar things take place. Although 
overtime is not so prevalent now as in 1884, 1885, and 1886, when 
12,000 worked 6,000,000 hours of overtime at Woolwich and Enfield, 
which, when extended over the period in question, gives an average 
of seventeen hours per week per man, and so doing deprived 2,000 of 
their fellows of work that was sorely needed—-still there is too much of 
it. At Chatham, from April to August, 4,000 men were working 
thirteen and a half hours per day instead of nine and ahalf. At this 
moment 1,800 men are working three and a half hours overtime per 
day ; whilst at Portsmouth 1,200 men have been working overtime on 
the Royal Arthur; and at Plymouth, Devonport, and Woolwich the 
same thing goes on toa varying extent. There is no excuse for this with 
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hundreds of workmen unemployed, as the shift system could be 
adopted if work is needed to be completed in a hurry, and the result 
would be better work and real economy in the end. 

It would be interesting to trace thé breakdowns through defective 
machinery to our ironclads ; if it were done, it would not be favourable 
to the breakneck speed at which much of the work is turned out by 
contractors’ men working, as in 1886, 1887, and 1888, at 90 and 100 
hours per week. 

The railway accident at Thirsk, due to the deliberate undermanning 
of the working staff, simply for profit, by the directors, suggests a field 
intowhich many unemployed men might be drawn with advantage to all. 

The unfortunate death of ten passengers has directed public 
attention to the overworking that prevails, and which was disclosed by 
the Scotch strike, the Railway Hours Committee, and the last return 
for December 1891, which shows no appreciable diminution in 
excessive duty. 

But the public generally are terribly ignorant of the railway 
butchers’ bill that the companies pay in the killed and injured bodies 
of their servants for the undermanning and overworking that, in the 
majority of cases, are the causes of accidents amongst their servants 
and occasionally their passengers. 

In 1891, 628 men were killed and 9,601 injured out of less than 
200,000 engaged in the different grades on the railways ; out of four 
million engaged in factories, 420 only were killed and 8,527 injured ; 
an excess for the railways of 208 killed and 1,074 injured with the 
twentieth part of the numbers that are engaged in factories. 

Since 1874 up to November 1892 there have been 10,000 deaths 
and 45,000 injuries connected with railway rolling stock. This does 
not include the 1,422 killed and the 115,920 injured in other 
departments of the railways, and making in all about 12,000 killed 
and 160,000 injured in eighteen years. At shunting and kindred 
work in 1891, 160 lives were lost and 1,671 were injured. Taking an 
average of killed and injured over the 14,000 men engaged, it will be 
found, on the standard of 1891, that over seven years 1,120 are killed 
and 11,690 injured, or 80 per cent. of 14,000 men in this depart- 
ment are offered up every seven years as a sacrifice to the long hours 
of those engaged and to the increase of the unemployed. 

An eight hours day would reduce this preventible slaughter by 
50 per cent., and if applied to the whole of the railways would 
absorb 100,000 men. This means a diminution of dividend of 1 per 
cent., but to a great extent this would be met by a reduction in taxation 
and other ways. It is not too large a price for the railways to pay for 
packing the House of Commons in the interests of their monopolies. 

The tramway and ’bus companies that, in spite of plucky strikes 
by the men, are still working their men excessive hours and will con- 
tinue to do so till the law prevents them. At the present moment the 
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number of carmen and unemployed men accustomed to vehicular 
work is large, and the necessities of the passenger traffic in London 
that could be better served by two shifts of men are neglected, so that 
rival companies can bankrupt each other, kill their horses and men 
by insane competition. 

Fortunately for all, the County Council is taking possession of 
these monopolies, and their ownership will not only mean convenience 
to all and less obstruction, but a relief to the overstocked labour 
market in London. 

It is very difficult to suggest remedies that will at once affect the 
workless women. Relief works suitable for men are not possible for 
them, although there is much work that each family in its own way 
could do to help those immediately around them. 

For the mass of women and girls, in the interests of humanity, 
apart from a means of giving work to others, legislation should at once 
be adopted that would put a stop to home work and sweating. All 
home industries should be transferred to healthy workshops and 
factories, under public sanitary supervision and Factory Acts that 
cannot be enforced where domestic conditions lead to their evasion. 

This, if accompanied by legislative reduction of hours for all 
women as well as men to eight per day, would for some time find 
nearly all with employment who desired it. The gradual raising 
of the age of children engaged in factories, and the gradual elimina- 
tion of married women from factory occupations altogether, would 
help to the provision of work and the raising of wages and the 
standard of comfort both for men and women. 

But whatever may be done of a gradual and tentative character 
in the towns or cities by public works or by reduction of the hours 
of labour will be permanently useless till the influx from the country- 
side is stopped, and machinery is made the servant and not, as now, 
the master of men. How this is to be done it is difficult to say, and 
apparently nothing but the justifiable appropriation by the rural 
authorities of the uncultivated land will do it. In the genera] 
interests of the country something must be attempted to prevent 
the land lying idle. Year by year the community looks on as field 
after field is added to sporting estates and men give way to deer. 

In many country districts peasants rot whilst the pheasants rule ; 
and game is master where man is hunger’s sport. 

The creation of parish and district councils must stop this, and, 
let us hope, will furnish the labourer and farmer with the means not 
only of cultivation where now desolation reigns, but will provide the 
means for more attractive life on the soil, higher wages, and that 
steadiness of work that will stem the exodus to the towns, to the 
physical detriment of the nation, and to the addition to London’s 
burdens and poverty which now goes on. 

In the foregoing I have ventured as a municipal councillor to put 
forth suggestions that by their adoption will relieve distress arising 
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from want of work. My practical experience convinces me that they 
can be adopted almost at once. Certainly some attempt for their 
introduction must be undertaken. The reason why I have confined 
myself to the practically possible is because I have no faith in the 
fiscal, charitable, or economic nostrums that are hourly preached for 
the redemption of mankind. 

Any attempt at labour colonies, unemployed settlements, elevators, 
farm colonies, municipal workshops, and other social will-o’-the-wisps 
will fail, as they have always done. Man is even in social and political 
reform a gregarious animal, and loathes separation or isolation from 
his fellows, even for his own improvement. Into the mass of the 
industrial army the ragged regiments of the unemployed must be 
absorbed. Over trade, commerce, agriculture, and labour the -cost, 
not of finding merely work for the workless, but rather of reducing 
the hours of all that are overworked should be spread. It needs no 
change, is the simplest way, avoids friction, displacement and migra- 
tion. In this way every consumer at home and abroad in the price 
of the product he buys will, through the added cost of shorter hours, 
pay equally with the manufacturer and producer for the maintenance 
of people that without these shorter hours would be unemployed, 
and the cost of which would be borne by the producers alone. Ab- 
sorption of the unemployed by general reduction of hours, this 
followed by municipalisation of industry and nationalisation of 
monopolies, is the line of least resistance for all. It is regulation 
or riot, reduction or revolution. Whatever is undertaken must be 
boldly and promptly done by those concerned. But to even attempt 
the solution of this question, it requires the greatest political fore- 
sight and courage for all political parties who till now have always 
shirked the permanent solution of the unemployed question. In the 
next Parliament it will be for years to come the chief question for 
discussion. The world moves on its belly; and politicians will find 
that the people have longer memories than formerly, especially when 
the possessors of the empty bellies have votes. 

We are passing through a transition period. Laisser faire has 
been abandoned, and for the first time in the history of the human 
race the working people possess universally the power through 
elective institutions to embody in law their economic and material 
desires. Concurrently with the growth of personal independence is 
the desire for State aid and municipal effort when individual action is 
futile. The unemployed movement embodies the growing desire for 
useful healthy lives. It is the protest of Labour against charitable 
palliation of a social system that in all countries is breaking up, and 
must either by force or steady change, such as I have indicated, give 
place to the organised and collective domination by the people of their 
social life through municipal administration and political change. 


JOHN Burns. 
3M 2 
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I] 
MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 


(1) 

I am asked what I think of Mr. Chamberlain’s article on the Labour 
Question. I have read it carefully—portions of it more than once 
—but to tell all I think, or all I should like to say, in the very limited 
time at my disposal, is impossible. Mr. Chamberlain’s paper was 
heralded long before its advent. Summaries of it were transmitted 
by London correspondents and press agencies; leading articles in 
galore were written by the newspapers. The dearth of other stirring 
events ; the timeliness and importance of the topic; the eminence 
of the writer; all these concurred to raise expectation to the highest 
point. Has this expectation been fulfilled? The article has great 
merits ; much study has been bestowed on the various topics discussed. 
The writing is clever, smart, cynical, dogmatic. In the portions 
dealing with politics and trades unions there is less than Mr. 
Chamberlain’s usual carefulness and accuracy of statement. 

Mr. Chamberlain is a master of clear, powerful exposition. The 
subject was eminently one for broad, lofty treatment. It lay outside, 
and might have been kept outside, the arena of party controversy. 
Every man, every statesman, one would have supposed, would have 
striven to restrict within the narrowest limits the party element, 
would have aimed to lift these labour problems— intricate and per- 
plexing enough in themselves—into the region of calm, dispassionate 
debate. On almost every page bitter taunts are hurled against those 
from whom Mr. Chamberlain is, for the moment, in political dis- 
agreement. Even if these taunts had been as well merited as they 
are unjust they would have been better left unsaid. So saturated is 
the article with this extreme political partisanship that it is regarded 
by many as neither more nor less than an electioneering manifesto ; 
a great bid for the votes of the working men. Mr. Chamberlain tells 
us that 


almost all the legislation dealing with labour questions has been initiated by Tory 
statesmen, and most of it has been passed by Tory Governments. 


This is not a self-evident proposition ; no proof is vouchsafed. It 
is enough, therefore, in the meantime to deny its correctness. Mr. 
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Chamberlain has not always spoken so well of the Tories. When 
criticising a proposal of Lord Salisbury’s a few years ago, he said: 
‘ This is Toryism all over. It is cynical, it is obstructive, it is selfish, 
it is incapable.’ It would be interesting to find out when he dis- 
covered the virtues of his present political allies. Of course every- 
body knows that it must be the Tories who have changed, not Mr. 
Chamberlain. Signs of their change of front were showing themselves 
in the latter part of 1885. In a speech delivered at Bradford on the 
ist of October of that year Mr. Chamberlain said :— 

The men whom we have fought and worsted in a hundred fights are melting 
away, and in their place we are confronted by those who borrow our watchwords, 
hoist our colours, steal our arms, and seek to occupy our positions. Since the 
Conservative Government has been in office it has sedulously engaged in the 
endeavour to prove itself more Radical than its predecessor, and it has succeeded 
so well that, for my part, if it were not for the immorality of the thing, I should 
say that this country could not be better governed than by a Conservative Ministry 
in an insignificant minority.' 

But the right hon. gentleman exhorted his democratic hearers to resist 
this temptation, to have some regard to the morality of the thing, 
assuring them that they would find their best guides in the ranks of 


the party that has always trusted the people, and not among those who have 
suddenly been converted for the sake of a temporary occupation of office. 


It is, perhaps, a mistake to accept too seriously Mr. Chamberlain’s 
party recriminations whether of seven years ago or of the present 
time. At all events, it would be following his very evil example to 
pursue the subject further. 

Mr. Chamberlain attempts to draw a sharp contrast between the 
old trades unions,and the new. He says :— ‘ 

The old leaders have lost their influence and popularity ; the new unions are 
triumphant, and have practically captured the organisations of their predecessors. 
Even where the old officials are suffered to remain the methods are changing, and 
4 more militant and aggressive spirit is being infused into their proceedings... . 
New Unionism is in its conception national, and even international. 


I venture to say that there is not a trade unionist, old or new, who 
will accept this as a correct statement. Every definite proposition 
here cited is either a half-truth or is wholly unfounded. Where is 
the old union that has been captured by a new one? What old 
official has been replaced by a new unionist? Whatever the nature 
of the resolutions passed at the Trades Union Congress, it is notorious 
that in the competition for the most important offices the old 
unionists have always more than held theirown. Equally in error is 
Mr. Chamberlain in supposing that the New Unionism is more national 
and international in its conception than the Old. The Amalgamated 


' The quotations from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches of 1885 are taken from the 
‘authorised edition,’ the proofs having been ‘ looked over’ by Mr. Chamberlain him- 
self, 
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Engineers is a national, as well as an international, Union. The 
‘Joiners and Cabinet-makers, the Ship-builders, the Tailors, and many 
others were National Amalgamated Societies long before New 
Unionism was known. Nor is there the slightest difference between 
old and new in their desire for international relations. Both have 
co-operated in trying to establish such relations between the workers 
of the various nations of the world. 

I have adopted the terms New Unionism and Old as a matter of 
convenience. I do not believe there is any essential difference, much 
less antagonism, between the one and the other. All the hatred 
now felt by many capitalists against the New Unionism was shown, 
quite as bitterly and more universally, against the Old only a few 
years ago. New Unionism is in the main young, inexperienced 
unionism. The chief difference is that the New consists largely of 
the unskilled or less skilled workers. In some instances the older 
may have regarded themselves as ‘ the aristocracy of labour,’ and may, 
like some other aristocracies, have exhibited little sympathy with 
their less fortunate brethren. But that spirit of exclusiveness has 
not been common. I know that many of the old union leaders have 
helped to organise the labourers, have become trustees of their 
societies, have been ready to advise whenever advice was needed. 
The old unions have subscribed liberally to the new. The new 
unions have indeed stirred up and given fresh life to the old; while 
they in return have derived immense advantage from the knowledge 
and experience of the older societies. Both have benefited, and the 
Trade Union movement as a whole has been quickened, strengthened, 
solidified. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s programme of legislative reforms is interest- 
ing and comprehensive. Every item is important, but it can hardly 
be said that all are ripe for immediate legislation. It would be 
ungracious to complain of the scantiness of the fare provided, yet 
there are significant omissions. Throughout the succession of bril- 
liant speeches delivered by Mr. Chamberlain in 1885, the great 
reforms he insisted upon had reference to a readjustment of the 
burdens of taxation, and to getting the labourers back to the land. 
He then pointed out that the 
common rights of ownership had disappeared. . . . Some of them have been sold ; 
some of them have been given away by people who had no right to dispose of 


them; some have been destroyed by fraud; and some have been acquired by 
violence. 


‘ What ransom,’ he demanded, ‘ will property pay for the security it 
enjoys?’ Hope was dawning. Ina speech a few days afterwards he told 
his hearers that Mr. Collings had a ‘ little Bill’ called a ‘ Restitution 
Bill,’ ‘a most ominous sound for all the owners of ill-gotten property.’ 
Mr. Chamberlain at that time asked ‘why the owners of ground 
rents should escape all contribution to the expenditure of their 
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localities.’ These were then deemed by Mr. Chamberlain to be 
vital labour questions, going to the very root of the social condition 
of the people. 

How are we (he asks) to increase the material resources of the poor? For my 


part I see no hope whatever, except in a radical revision of the laws which affect 
the tenure of the land. 


Again to the same purport :— 


I am convinced you can look for no great improvement in the general condition 
of the working classes until the just claims of the labourer have been satisfied, and 
the steady depopulation of the country has been stayed. . . . How to restore the 
labourer to the land is the land question with which the great mass of the English 
people are chiefly concerned. 


Have these questions ceased to be important, or become less 
important, during the last seven years? Have Mr. Chamberlain’s 
own opinions changed in the interval? Or have these little items 
been left out of his present programme because he doubts whether 
the ardour of the Tory party as social reformers will carry them far 
enough in the direction of ‘restitution,’ taxation of ground rents, 
and land law reform ? 

Payment of members is not purely, or mainly, a labour question. 
It has never been advocated by working men as such. Still less is 
it a matter that specially concerns the trades unions. A powerful 
society can, without any great strain upon its resources, pay one of 
its own members, if it cares enough for direct representation to send 
him to Parliament. But on broader grounds a strong claim can be 
made out for the principle of state payment. The case has never been 
better put than by Mr. Chamberlain himself a few years ago. His 
argument was clear and conclusive, without offensive insinuations 
against those who have not means of their own. He advocated the 
principle then without limitation and without qualification. It 
seems to me unfortunate that he should now suggest that there 
should be two classes of members—one with salaries and one without. 
Notwithstanding all Mr. Chamberlain’s strong instincts of practical 
statesmanship, one is surprised to find that whenever he admits the 
need for reform, and is prepared to concede, whether the right hon. 
gentleman is dealing with the grievance of an Irish Nationalist or 
of a British workman, he always perversely insists upon conferring his 
boon in a form that is utterly unacceptable to the claimant. Payment 
of members is the practice in nearly every country possessing repre- 
sentative government. It will come in this country. So far as Labour 
representatives are concerned, I believe they will do. without it until 
they can have it without going upon their knees in forma pauperis. 

Mr. Chamberlain advocates an eight hours working day for 
miners. The work is certainly dangerous, much of it laborious. On 
these grounds mining has a strong claim for special treatment. But 
there are many occupations in which, though the labour may be less 
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severe, the hours are very much longer. And there are few trades 
that are, through their powerful organisations, better able to protect 
themselves. Mr. Chamberlain himself seems to see great practical 
difficulties in imposing uniform hours on all underground workers 
throughout the country. He in fact suggests limitations and 
exceptions of a most drastic character. 

The eight hours could not (he says) be applied to all employed without a 


diminution in the case of some to six hours or less—an objection which might be 
removed in Committee by inserting any conditions shown to be necessary. 


Then there is the want of unanimity among the miners. In 
some northern counties the miners object to such legislation, but 
Mr. Chamberlain thought he discerned ‘ signs of a change of opinion 
among these men.’ Scarcely had his article appeared, when a ballot 
was announced in Durham, where out of forty thousand votes recorded 
no fewer than twenty-eight thousand were cast against an Eight Hours 
Bill. Mr. Chamberlain suggests ‘local option’ as a way out of the 
difficulty. That would, in all likelihood, get rid of the opposition of 
the northern miners, but I fear it would hardly be a satisfactory 
solution to those who so urgently demand legislation. 

Mr. Chamberlain dismisses somewhat too cursorily the question of 
the amendment of the Conspiracy Act. He seems to imagine that 
only the new unionists ask for such amendment, and that they demand 
the change merely that they may get scope for wholesale boycotting 
and intimidation. Trades unionists are unanimous as to the need for 
amendment, and believe they havea real grievance in the present state 
of the law. The Conspiracy Bill of 1875, when it left the House 
of Commons, defined intimidation for which trades unionists were 
punishable 
to mean and include only such intimidation as would justify a justice of the 
peace, on complaint being made to him, in binding over the person so intimidating 
to keep the peace. 





These words were struck out in the House of Lords. For want of a 
clear definition great numbers of illegal decisions have been given 
against trades unionists, many of them by men learned in the law 
and accustomed to exercise judicial functions. It is true that, after 
costly appeals, some of these illegal judgments have been quashed by 
the superior courts. But the unsatisfactory state of the law is shown 
by a case tried before the Sheriff of Glasgow last year. The facts 
were almost identical with those in the well-known case of Gibson v. 
Lawson. The accused in the latter instance was charged with 
intimidation and acquitted, while in the Glasgow case the men were 
charged with conspiracy and convicted. Conduct, therefore, which 
was legal when the charge was intimidation became criminal when 
the charge was conspiracy. 

On the subject of Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration I am glad 
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to find myself in complete agreement with Mr. Chamberlain. An 
increasing number of men, including influential leaders of trades 
unions old and new, impressed with the terrible evils arising from 
great industrial wars, are prepared to resort to compulsory arbitration. 
They are on the wrong track. In the long run neither employers 
nor employed could be compelled either to agree to arbitration or to 
accept the award of an umpire. Difficulties sometimes occur in con- 
stituting a satisfactory Board, but the great obstacle usually is in 
inducing both sides to arbitrate. Advantage might accrue from 
careful inquiry and the issuing of a report, even when one side only 
was favourable to arbitration. The State might do something useful 
in encouraging arbitration and in providing the machinery for carry- 
ing it into operation—where other machinery did not already 
exist. 

I have time only to touch on another topic, that of employers’ 
liability. This is a matter of practical politics, all parties recognising 
the necessity of amending the present law. The late Government 
mentioned it in five successive Queen’s Speeches as a subject 
demanding legislation. In 1888 they carried the second reading of 
their Bill by a considerable majority. Probably the reason they did 
not push it through Committee was because it was not satisfactory 
to the Labour members of the House of Commons. The Government, 
however, had a solid and compact majority. If they had clear and 
definite opinions they could have carried their Bill in any shape 
they willed. The subject is not free from difficulties ; these will have 
to be faced by the present House of Commons. 

Mr. Chamberlain characterises the present law of employers’ 
liability as a ‘ half-hearted compromise.’ He enumerates some of 
its defects, condemns the Act as ‘incomplete and uncertain in its 
action, defective in its machinery, and doubtful in its interpretation.’ 
The Act was passed in 1880. Mr. Gladstone was then, as now, 
Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain was a member of the Cabinet. 
His name was on the back of the Bill as one of the members who 
had ‘ prepared’ and ‘brought it in.’ During the passage of the Bill 
through the House of Commons the right hon. gentleman delivered 
a long, and, it is unnecessary to add, a very able speech on the sub- 
ject. From beginning to end that speech was in defence of the 
Bill. Never a hint was given by Mr. Chamberlain that he wished 
the Bill to go further than it did in extending employers’ liability, 
or in giving greater protection to workmen. On the contrary, he 
defended all the defects and limitations of the measure. He strove 
to allay the groundless or exaggerated fears of timid employers by 
assuring them that the amount of compensation had been so far 
curtailed that there was ‘no longer any room for extortionate de- 
mands.’ He argued against the abolition of the doctrine of ‘common 


employment.’ 
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_ A stranger (he observed) was entirely outside the operations ; a workman was, 
to a certain extent, a partner in the enterprise, and, to a certain extent, he might 
be called upon to share the risk. 


He declared against compulsory insurance, and averred that 


there was no more reason for. compelling a workman to insurance of this kind 
than for compelling every man to insure his house or his life. 


Why do I recite all this? Not certainly to complain of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s attitude in 1880, not to condemn him for his share— 
a large one—in the passing of ‘a half-hearted compromise.’ Then 
he did the best he could, and he did very well. In his eagerness to 
strike a blow at his old colleagues of that time, he now does himself 
less than justice. That he would never do without extreme provoca- 
tion. With all its shortcomings the Act of 1880 was really a most 
valuable one. It was a step—a huge stride—forward, and, on the 
whole, the best measure then attainable. To such preposterous 
lengths had the doctrine of ‘common employment’ been carried that 
a workman with thirty shillings a week and a manager with two or 
three thousand pounds a year had been declared to be fellow-servants. 
However gross the negligence or mismanagement compensation had 
become practically impossible. The Act of 1880, therefore, restored 
to the workman—within certain limits—the right to compensation. 
The effect of the new law in protecting life and limb, the main ground 
on which it had been advocated, was immediate and salutary. Em- 
ployers generally accepted the obligations imposed upon them in a 
spirit of fairness. But in one or two great industrial centres concerted 
action was taken to compel the workmen to contract out of the Act, 
or to forego their legal claim to compensation in consideration of 
certain contributions paid by the employers to an accident fund. 

Shortly after the Act was passed, and mainly because of this 
semi-compulsory contracting out of it, a vigorous agitation was com- 
menced for its amendment. Directed at first only, or chiefly, against 
contracting out, with further discussion the scope of the agitation 
widened. Ultimately the doctrine of common employment itself was 
assailed. The demands of the workmen, as formulated at the last 
Trades Union Congress, were :— 

That the Employers’ Liability Act should be so amended as to abolish the 
doctrine of common employment, prevent contracting out of its provisions, place 
no limit to the amount of compensation recoverable, or require notice of injury 


to be given to the employer, and that its operations be extended to seamen and 
fishermen. 


These may be, as Mr. Chamberlain suggests, ‘large demands,’ and 
heretofore they have been rejected in the House of Commons. But they 
are not new demands, and so far as the most sweeping of them is 
concerned, viz. the abolition of the doctrine of common employment, 
a statesman of the moderation and sobriety of Lord Cross, so far back 
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as 1880, declared that this was the only solution of the difficulty. 
Nor was his lordship alone in that view, other prominent statesmen 
on both sides of the House having expressed similar opinions. 

If the doctrine of common employment were abolished and con- 
tracting out of the Act were absolutely prohibited, no great powers of 
imagination are needed to conjure up instances of great hardship that 
might come upon the employer. Mr. Chamberlain brings forward 
the oft-quoted illustration of a workman who produces an ‘explosion 
in a mine by the criminal folly of opening his safety-lamp to light 
his pipe, and who has thus been the cause of hurrying into eternity 
some hundreds of his fellow-workmen.’ He asks, ‘ Would it be fair 
that an employer should be entirely ruined on account of the volun- 
tary action of a man whom it was absolutely impossible for him to 
control?’ The case is certainly a very extreme one. I will not say 
that it has never occurred, or that it may never happen again. I 
never knew or heard of anything of the kind. It would be hard and 
unjust for an employer to have to pay compensation under such 
circumstances. In the instance supposed, it was terribly hard on the 
hundreds of miners who were hurried into eternity, and on their 
widows and orphans, who had even less control than the employer 
over the reckless maniac who caused the explosion. The employer 
presumably had the power to engage and dismiss ; the fellow-workers 
had no such power. 

The general rule that makes an employer pecuniarily liable for 
the negligence of his servant often operates very unjustly. Yet it is 
part of the jurisprudence of all civilised nations, and nobody seriously 
suggests its repeal. On the face of it there does not seem anything 
inequitable in the principle that when a rich man, for his own ad- 
vantage, sets in motion powerful, dangerous agencies, agencies 
difficult of control, he should be held civilly responsible for the risk 
involved in their operation. 

Mr. Chamberlain proposes that the cost of providing compensa- 
tion in a case such as he mentions should be met by making it a 
charge on the business in which the accidents occur. A little over a 
halfpenny per ton on the price of coal would, he shows, cover the 
outlay so far as coal-mining is concerned. Mr. Joseph Cowen many 
years ago made the same suggestion in debate in the House of 
Commons. From whatever quarter it may come such a proposition 
deserves full consideration. It must rest on its merits, however, and 
cannot be accepted as part of an Employers’ Liability Act. 

Mr. Chamberlain expresses his surprise that the necessity of 
making provision for all accidents has not been seen and acted upon 
by the workmen themselves. Considering-.that so many of his 
illustrations are derived from mining operations, with which he shows 
considerable familiarity, and seeing further that he specially refers to 
the Miners’ Permanent Relief Funds, it seems strange that he should 
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have failed to notice to what a large extent this obligation has 
already been recognised by the miners. According to the latest 
returns, there are in England and Wales alone no fewer than 287,690 
members of these societies. The first was established in Durham 
and Northumberland thirty years ago. It has now a membership of 
more than 113,000, Hardly an underground workman in the two 
northern counties is outside the pale of the society. Every injury 
from accident, whatever the cause, is supported. Since 1875 a 
superannuation allowance, or ‘ old age pension,’ has been added to the 
benefits. Every member on reaching sixty may claim 48. per week. 
Thousands of aged miners have participated in this provision, the 
average age at which they have become recipients having been sixty- 
seven. At the present time 2,600 are receiving such relief, one 
member being a hundred years of age, and several over eighty. 
Originated, managed, and supported in the main by working miners, 
here is a splendid example of self-help, which merits commendation 
and invites imitation. 

This, it will be admitted, is good so far as it goes, and it goes a 
long way. Yet it would be better still to establish on a broad, 
national basis a fund to support the sufferers from all accidents, 
whether caused by employers or workmen, or due to the inherent 
dangers of the trade. Employers would doubtless pay much more 
to an insurance fund if they were guaranteed against litigation than 
without such protection. Purely as a question of money, workmen 
would gain more by some such arrangement than any Employers’ 
Liability Act would be likely to give them. Why, then, do they 
object to insurance of the kind? Because they care for the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act mainly as a life-protecting measure, and they 
believe that anything that weakens the motive for the exercise of 
care is so far an evil. Mr. Chamberlain does not seem to quite 
apprehend the point of the objection. He speaks of trades unionists 
who ‘ protest strongly against allowing the employer to insure against 
the cost of compensation.’ I am not acquainted with a single pro- 
minent or influential trades unionist who objects to insurance per se. 
Most assuredly, that is not the attitude of trades unionists generally. 
What they object to is insurance as part and parcel of an Employers’ 
Liability Act, and as a scheme for relieving employers of their legal 
obligation to pay compensation. Working men refuse to be a party 
to an arrangement which, though perhaps exceedingly liberal because 
of the pecuniary advantages it would confer, might, in their opinion 
would, weaken the Act as a measure of safety. There may be much 
less in this than the workmen imagine. But the objection is not at 
all answered by Mr. Chamberlain. So far as the costliness of acci- 
dents to the employer affords a guarantee for careful management, 
the same argument would be valid as against the need of any legis- 
lative interference whatever. 
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The Employers’ Liability Bill will evidently raise important 
issues. ‘The claim of the workmen is, in a word, that they should 
be placed under the same law as the general public with regard to 
the right of compensation. In these democratic times, any Amend- 
ing Bill, to be acceptable to trades unionists and to working men 
generally, must go very much on these lines. The points already 
referred to—common employment, contracting out, the apportion- 
ment of pecuniary risk between employer and employed, insurance, 
and others—are entitled to, and will, no doubt, receive, full considera- 
tion before the law is altered. 

If I have not dwelt upon old age pensions, it is not because I do 
not recognise the immense importance of the subject, or because I 
fail to appreciate the vast amount of time and pains devoted by Mr. 
Chamberlain to its investigation. The fact that ‘one in two of the 
working classes ’—the wealth-producers—of the richest country in the 
world is compelled at the age of sixty-five to seek poor-law relief, is 
startling and melancholy enough. The evil cannot be too deeply 
taken to heart, or too speedily remedied ; but the wide divergence of 
opinion as to the best remedy, among those who have most carefully 
studied the subject, shows that we are not yet ready for a broad, 
national pension scheme. Anything short of ‘ universal endowment’ 
will, I fear, leave the most needy, and many of the most deserving, 
of the aged poor, exactly where they are now. The old Poor Law 
Act of 1834 was, in many respects, a beneficent measure. Adopted 
at atime when statesmen—even the most advanced—were hide-bound 
by the doctrines of a very rigid, soulless political economy, and 
when poverty was almost universally deemed a disgrace, if not a crime, 
the whole system should now be overhauled in the light of a more 
humane and discriminating treatment of the poor. 

The condition of the worn-out toiler, left in destitution or depend- 
ence, after he has perhaps created wealth a thousandfold in excess of 
the pay he has received, is terribly sad. What shall be said of the 
lusty, strong-limbed man, maybe in the prime of life, willing to work, 
eagerly begging for it, and begging in vain? In a world crying 
aloud in every part of it for human labour, ever responsive to well- 
directed work, that they should be so is surely proof that something 
is out of joint. How to set people to work, how to equitably appor- 
tion the work of the world and the results of it—these are some of the 
great social questions of our time. Absolute social equality is unat- 
tainable, perhaps undesirable. No sane man asks for or expects to 
get it. But it should be possible to afford every honest labourer the 
opportunity of developing all that is best within him—to give him 
the chance of living a rational, cultured life, uncramped by poverty, 
uncrushed by excessive toil. What can Governments and Parliaments 
do towards the accomplishment of this? They have done something, 
they may do more; they should do all they can. I quite agree with 
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Mr. Chamberlain that it will not do to take shelter in negations, or 
to rest satisfied with destructive criticism. These labour questions 
should be faced with courage—also with caution and judgment—or 
harm, rather than good, more harm than good, will result even to the 
worker. Above all they should not be made the shuttlecock of party 
combatants. The statesman must be practical. He cannot, like 
the closet philosopher, spin his theories at will, and construct ideal 
commonwealths in the air. He must build with such material as he 
can command, and with some regard to the laws of gravitation. His 
problem—the common one—like Browning’s Bishop Blougram’s, 


Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be,—but, finding first 
What may be, then find how to make it fair 
Up to our means. 


On this lower plane the statesman must be content to work, and 
within these prosaic limits there is plenty for him to do. 


Tuomas Burt. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 


(2) 


THE first eleven pages of Mr. Chamberlain’s long article of last month 
are devoted to a survey of the various schools of Labour politicians. 
It is, on the whole, fairly accurate, and any slight errors may well be 
left to the criticism of the ‘ galled jades’ whose withers are wrung by 
them. I certainly have no complaint to make as to his references to 
myself, or to my Independent Labour policy, which seems to me to 
be the obvious and inevitable outcome of our system of party 
government. Under it the Prime Minister, whatever his own 
opinions, must take the line that divides his forces least. The 
Cabinet must shape its policy so as to secure it a majority in the 
voting lobbies. Individual members must vote so as to retain their 
seats. The Minister who may be reckoned on never to desert the 
Cabinet has little influence. The member on whom the Whip can 
rely is disregarded. The M.P. for a given constituency has no 
desire to conciliate any section of it which is certain, in any event, 
to go solid against his opponent. In fact, the first rule of the game, 
as played at Westminster as well as at the polling booth, is:—‘The 
pressure you can exert upon one party varies directly with the 
probability of your voting for the other if not satisfied.’ 

This is a cynical doctrine, no doubt, and will be hotly denounced 
as such most loudly by those whose political actions are based upon 
it, while their political speeches are based on the assumption to 
themselves of all the cardinal virtues. But the question is, whether 
it be a true doctrine. I know of no other that will explain why 
‘ Treland blocks the way ;’ why Mr. Chamberlain has more power over 
the Tory party than the most influential of its own members; why 
the Parnellites, as compared with the Anti-Parnellites, carry weight 
out of all proportion to their numbers ; why no Gladstonian Govern- 
ment pays any attention to the ‘ Liberal-Labour’ members, or to the 
Liberal-Temperance party ; and many other curious things—among 
them, why Mr. Asquith has office. Nay more, does it not explain 
this very article? In it Mr. Chamberlain—to use his own words— 
sets himself to construct 
a Labour Programme which, without pretending to be absolutely final and com- 


plete, will be practical and capable of early realisation, and will, therefore, 
attract the support of the great majority of the working classes, 
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Nothing could say more plainly that the writer of those words 
has reason to believe that a number of Labour votes which went 
Gladstonian at the General Election, on account of lavish but vague 
promises of social reform, may be got to go Unionist at the next 
election if they are ‘attracted’ by definite pledges of practical 
measures. Had he not thought he had reason for this belief, the 
article had surely never been written. 

Mr. Chamberlain is evidently a little uneasy that this ‘small and 
early’ programme may be held ‘an immoral attempt to buy votes.’ 
So itis, if he puts it forward with as little real belief in it and as little 
ability to carry it out as were possessed by many Gladstonian 
promise-makers at the last election. But, if his conscience is clear, 
he need not be the least alarmed. Most men have at last come to 
understand that political democracy, if it does not mean that the 
majority shall have the legislation they want, means nothing, and to 
see that governments are only secure when broad-based upon the 
people’s will. It is merely the conviction, on the part of his oppo- 
nents, that they cannot offer the constituencies the reforms they 
really require that has brought down on Mr. Chamberlain the storm 
of denunciation which the knowing politician takes to be the hall- 
mark of success. If,as they say, there were no Independent Labour 
vote to catch, or if, as they also say, he had not gone the right way 
to catch it, all these high-souled gentlemen (with illusory ‘ Progres- 
sive Programmes’ of their own) would not have been so virtuously 
indignant with Mr. Chamberlain. 

For the purpose of the present discussion, all Labour voters may 
be divided into two classes: those who put the interests of labour 
before that of any political party, and those who do not. It is for 
the former only that I have any claim or desire to speak. Their 
view cannot be put more concisely than it is in the following words 
of Karl Marx :— 

The economical subjection of the man of labour to the monopoliser of the 
means of labour, that is the sources of life, lies at the bottom of servitude in all 
its forms, of all social misery, mental degradation, and political dependence. The 


economical emancipation of the working classes is therefore the great end to 
which every political movement ought to be subservient as a means. 


To such men the interest of Mr. Chamberlain’s manifesto consists 
in the answers to these three questions :— 

(1) Does he mean business with this ‘small and early’ pro- 
gramme ? 

(2) Is he in a position to do business—that is, is his programme 
too early and not small enough to suit the party on which he must 
depend to carry it ? 

(3) Is the Labour Party in a position to do business—that is, 
is the programme early enough and not too small for them to pay 
the necessary price ? 
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These questions I now answer for myself. I do not in the least 
doubt Mr. Chamberlain’s sincerity in this matter, however much it 
may be impugned by those who profited by (and abused) the triumph 
of the ‘ unauthorised programme’ of 1885. The very shortcomings 
and incompleteness of his proposals, viewed’ from my standpoint, 
are to me a guarantee of their genuineness. Had he promised more 
or different things, there would have been reason to doubt whether 
he personally believed in the propositions he has made. But I think 
that, ‘if he were dictator,’ he would carry out this programme. 
Further, the popular ‘ advanced’ politician of 1885 has during the 
last seven years given proofs that he prefers his own opinions to place 
or popularity. This evidence as to character will not be admitted 
by his opponents; but they should at least credit him with the 
wisdom of the serpent, and admit that, in his present position, he 
could not afford to lend his name to reforms which, so they declare, 
he well knows the bulk of the Unionists will never adopt. My own 
conclusion is that Mr. Chamberlain means business, and sees his way, 
under certain conditions, to effecting it. 

Here I agree with him. His position is a very strong one, and 
has been strengthened by events recently. The Liberal-Unionists in 
the House, seventy-seven in number seven years ago, are now forty- 
six; but the General Election has shown that it is a Chamberlain 
party, and that any members not under the egis of Birmingham 
survive under the threat of extinction, which has a remarkable effect 
in establishing discipline. I judge that Mr. Chamberlain’s party will 
follow the policy of its leader, and that when they agree to do so, 
their unanimity will be wonderful ; for any of its members who should 
fight for his own hand will be fighting for his political life. In any 
case, it must be assumed that Mr. Chamberlain has the assent of his 
more immediate following. 

‘Will the Unionist Party, as « whole, accept such a policy?’ 
innocently asks Mr. Chamberlain, at the end of his article, and then 
goes off into a panegyric of the achievements of the Toryism of half 
a century ago ; but this is beside the point. Let him examine some 
of the division lists of the last Parliament, on the more important 
matters he has now taken up (say eight hours for miners and regula- 
tion of shop hours), and answer for himself. One may agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain that ‘ it is historically inaccurate’ to represent the 
Tory Party as ‘ opposed to socialistic legislation.” But Mr. Chamber- 
lain must agree that it is idle to trust a party which puts up 
Mr. Ritchie and Sir James Fergusson as its spokesmen on Labour 
questions; which is largely influenced by ‘ Plugson of Undershot’ 
(Carlyle’s typical commercial Radical of forty years ago, who found 
no decent Tory of that date would shake hands with him, and who 
now finds quite as congenial free-competition company amongst 
latter-day Tories); and in consequence did not make, during the 
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lease of power which terminated five months since, any stir to further 
Mr, Chamberlain’s present proposals. What guarantee—there can 
be no guarantees in politics—what reason can Mr. Chamberlain show 
for hoping that, if his programme does ‘attract the support of the 
great majority of the working classes,’ and another coalition 
Government is put in power, that power will be used so very much 
better than it was from 1886 to 1892? 

There are two motive forces which may impel the Plugsons of 
Toryism, and there may be good reasons why Mr. Chamberlain should 
not have paraded the one he can exert. But Iam under no obliga- 
tion to be so reticent. He and his party can, and, if they are in 
earnest, must, make it clear that they do not now exist solely 
to preserve the Union, but quite as much to carry these social reforms. 
They must not snatch a victory for Unionism by defeating Labour. 
The pressure of the Liberal-Unionists, to which they claim that credit 
should be given for the Radical legislation of the last Administration, 
must now be exerted for these new ends. There will be time before 
the next election to see the results. If none show themselves, it can 
only be for one of two reasons: either the pressure has not been ex- 
erted, or it is not great enough to effectually overcome the vis inertia 
of Plugson & Co. In either case, Labour has nothing to gain by 
assisting Mr. Chamberlain. 

The other motive force, besides the fear of the defection of the 
Liberal-Unionists, which may cause these dry bones of Conservatism 
to live, is the hope of obtaining the votes of workmen, or at least of 
preventing them from being recorded for Gladstonians. If, then, the 
workmen who say to Unionists and Gladstonians ‘A plague o’ both 
your houses’ think Mr. Chamberlain’s programme good enough (a 
point I leave to the last), are their numbers and power great enough 
to make it worth anyone’s while, politically, to meet them half- 
way ? 

I frankly admit that, if the number of Independent Labour votes 
is, as I am convinced, rapidly increasing, it is at the present moment 
very small, There is no gainsaying the electoral statistics on this 
point. At the General Election the candidates who got this vote 
only were in every instance at the bottom of the poll. None of those 
who opposed a passable Gladstonian got into four figures, though 
there may be a certain significance in the fact that the most suc- 
cessful (or least unsuccessful) of them was the most extreme anti- 
Gladstonian, contesting a supposed Separatist stronghold. The 
success of two men who polled the Gladstonian-cum-Labour vote 
and easily beat Conservatives, though when getting the pure Labour 
vote previously in other constituencies they only got about 600, is 
not more encouraging, for, naturally, seats won by the help of 
Gladstonians can only be retained by the same allies. As far as the 
data go, they show that, in the position of parties this year, even 
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where the Independent Labour vote is strongest, its strengtii is 
numbered by a few hundreds. 

Still, as Mr. Chamberlain sees, the effect of the existence of this 
Labour vote in many constituencies cannot be fully estimated by 
merely counting it. No one, least of all those who always fight the 
Labour Party most bitterly and unscrupulously, doubts that, even in 
its present embryonic stage, it has quite enough power to reverse at 
the next General Election the verdict of last July. Its strength, in 
fact, consists not only in numbers, but in the sagacity and courage - 
with which those numbers are used. If it is convinced that a 
Unionist victory now means carrying out some such social reforms 
as Mr. Chamberlain has suggested, it is quite possible that Mr. Henry 
Broadhurst will not be the last ‘ Liberal-Labour’ man knocked out of 
public life, and that there will be a crop of Independent Labour 
candidates whose presence in the field is, according to the Glad- 
stonians themselves, so fatal to their chances at the polls. 

Now to briefly consider one or two points about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
actual proposals. Nothing would be easier than to pick holes in them, 
for in truth ‘the economical emancipation of the werking classes’ 
would still be very far off were this programme carried out to-morrow. 
Real freedom for the worker can only be reached, under the wage 
system of industry, when the employing class knows that any one 
who works for them can leave one job with the certainty of getting 
another at once. The laws of supply and demand will then produce 
good conditions for labour and the highest wages possible. Of all 
this Mr. Chamberlain is ignorant. But the point is not whether his 
proposals can be improved upon, but whether they ‘ hold the field’ 
and are, from the Labour point of view, superior to any equally genuine 
proposals made with equal authority from the other side. I think 
they are, but the actions of the present Gladstonian majority during 
its term of office will put this matter out of the region of speculation. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not commit himself to payment of members, 
though he believes that change to be very popular. So it is—amongst 
Gladstonian workmen—but those who have any real political inde- 
pendence know very well that it would have little real effect upon the 
constitution of the House or the nature of the legislation discussed 
there. I myself would vote for it, but I would not delay any measure 
to ameliorate the condition of the people for ten minutes to get it 
carried. It sounds theoretically just, and is much favoured by 
Radical peliticians, who must commit themselves to something and 
prefer this, inasmuch as it will not effect any real change, just as they 
propose to spend the next ten years tinkering with the Constitution. 
Its consequences in this country, where public spirit still exists even 
in politicians, would not, in my judgment, be quite similar to its 
result in America and our colonies; but its tendency would be to 
lower the level of political life and to replace amateur politicians who 

3N2 
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do nothing in the House by professional politicians who would do 
some good things and some evil. It is not, from the purely Labour 
point of view, one-tenth of the value of any measure which would 
directly affect the health and welfare of the industrial classes. Its 
real importance is very small, and is magnified chiefly by men who 
know that there is not the least chance of their getting a salary for 
Parliamentary services by voluntary contributions. 

As to shortening the hours of labour, there is not much fault to be 
found with what Mr. Chamberlain actually proposes—viz. reduction to 
eight a day, by law, for miners; to moderate limits, by the Board of 
Trade, for railway servants ; and to what a large majority of any trade 
in any place may ask, by the local authority, for shop assistants. This 
thin end of the wedge may be all that public opinion would at present 
support, and the Labour voter would prefer this half-loaf from the 
Unionists to no bread from the Gladstonians. But the whole of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s argument on the matter shows him to quite misunder- 
stand the attitude of the working class in all countries upon this 
question. He says that it is not at all certain that an eight-hour 
day in coal mines ‘would increase the cost of production, as any 
shortening of the hours may very likely be made up by greater 
efficiency in the work.’ If that were to happen, the men who vote 
for the measure would be grievously disappointed. Their object is not 
to get through the same amount of work in less time, but to ‘ restrict 
the output’ of labour for each individual, so that the amount may be 
spread over as many workers as possible, that the competition for 
employment may be reduced, and that finally the restrictions on the 
supply of labour may reach the point at which the seller of labour can 
command the market, and get the highest possible remuneration. 
Without arguing as to the possible immediate results in certain 
industries, it is manifest that the working class expects the general 
result I have stated, and favours eight-hours legislation because it 
-anticipates that result. The miners’ case is put forward first, not 
because theirs is a ‘dangerous, disagreeable, and laborious’ calling 
-above all others. It is not so, and on such grounds many employ- 
‘ments should be earlier considered. It is merely that, being more 
easily organised into unions, it is easier to get a formal expression of 
the opinion of the men directly interested. 

But to expect any real understanding of the movement from a 
‘writer who talks about Karl Marx as ‘perhaps the best known 
professor of collectivism’ is waste of time. The important thing is 
that, on whatever grounds, Mr. Chamberlain is apparently ready to 
help in carrying this legislation. But can he do so? A glance at the 
division list on the Eight Hours (Mines) Bill (March 24, 1892) . 
‘shows Mr. Chamberlain’s difficulty. In spite of his own good exam- 
ple and his energetic speech, likely perhaps to carry more weight with 
the House by virtue of its economical fallacies, 60 per cent. of the 
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Liberal-Unionists voted against the Bill. Many who so voted are 
not now in Parliament, but a few of the names will show how far the 
bulk of his party is against Mr. Chamberlain—as, for instance, Sir 
H. James, Lord Wolmer, Sir John Lubbock, Baron F. de Rothschild, 
Lord Ebrington, Sir Thomas Sutherland, Messrs. Finlay, Anstruther, 
Heneage, Barclay, V. Cavendish, &c., and two of the members for 
Birmingham, Messrs. J. A. Bright and Dixon. The Labour Party 
would of course be delighted to assist in removing any or all of these 
obstacles in Mr. Chamberlain’s path, but in the latter event I am 
not sure he would have much of a party left ! 

Turn again to the division list, and see what support may be ex- 
pected from the Conservative quarter. It appears that 232 out of 
302 Conservatives were at the pains to put on record their vote 
against a measure which they will certainly have to accept within a 
very short period, and among the Ayes, on that side of the House, 
appear no names of more importance than those of Lord R. Churchill, 
Sir Albert Rollit, Messrs. Hozier and Seton-Karr. ‘In social 
questions,’ quoth Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ the Tories have almost always been 
more progressive than the Liberals,’ and then he talks hopefully of 
going back ‘to the old Tory traditions.’ He seems to forget that 
those great traditions are now entrusted to the hands of any polyglot 
financier who can keep out of prison, and of any shopkeeper who has 
‘made his pile.’ Such men indeed seem picked out by the Tories for 
the safest seats and for marks of honour. Gentlemen of this kidney 
will see no value in the honourable traditions of the Tory Party—un- 
less they can be floated asa company! The working-class electors 
will be glad to help to clear political life of these pests, for they hate 
the ostentatious money-grubber who calls himself a Tory only less 
than they hate the hypocritical ‘ sweater’ who dubs himself a 
Liberal. . 

There is of course much to which exception can and will be taken 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s detailed proposals, and I have now no space in 
which to discuss them, but will merely note one or two modifications 
which he will have to make. With regard to employers’ liability for 
accidents, workmen will refuse to allow the employer to insure 
against the pecuniary loss which they rightly believe renders him 
more careful to take all possible precaution against accident. Mr. 
Chamberlain thinks a colliery owner cannot prevent a pitman taking 
a pipe or matches into a mine. But these dangerous implements 
are not so easily concealed as a diamond, and he will find that in the 
African diamond mines, the owners, to protect themselves against 
loss by theft, succeed in preventing their men from taking the 
precious stones out of the mines, It is only a question of profit and 
loss. Make human life as valuable as a glittering stone, and it will 
be preserved as carefully. 

So as to the application of the principles of Irish land legislation 
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to Great Britain, provision will have to be made to retain in the 
hands of the community some portion of the control over and pro- 
perty in the land now possessed by the landlords. Mere multiplica- 
tion of landiords is a conservative measure in the worst sense of that 
term. My own criticism of the scheme for old-age pensions put 
forward tentatively by Mr. Chamberlain was given in the issue of 
this Review for December 1891. One is glad to see that Mr. 
Chamberlain sees the necessity for protecting native labour from the 
influx of alien competitors with a lower standard of comfort. 


Far more important than any minutiz of the reforms is the policy 
by which alone they can be obtained. For my part, I agree with Mr. 
Chamberlain that the Gladstonians have neither the power, capacity, 
nor will to carry anything like so large a number of changes as he has 
indicated. I am further willing to admit it conceivable that the 
Unionist Party might indorse and carry such a programme. If they 
can give evidence that they will do so when entrusted with a new 
lease of power, I am of opinion that the working classes would be 
fools indeed to refuse to give them that power. 


H. H. CHAMPION. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 
(3) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S article in the November issue of this Review is 
chiefly remarkable for its omissions. It is a gather-up of pickings 
from a variety of sources, and is as niggardly in its proposals as it is 
stilted in style. It has evoked not enthusiasm but ridicule, than which 
nothing kills so quickly. Not that it is altogether without value. 
It shows that the astute front-bench politician on the hunt for votes 
is awakening to.a consciousness of the fact that there is a Labour 
vote in existence which is worth catering for. Besides, Mr. 
Chamberlain’s political opponents will now be compelled to go one 
better in the same direction ; and all this is gain to the worker, and 
one more justification of the independent attitude assumed by the 
Labour party. In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird, 
and when Mr. Chamberlain guilelessly assures us that his budget has 
been unfolded in the hope that it will ‘attract the support of the 
great majority of the working classes’ we at once begin to suspect 
his disinterested zeal. A master of whom Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
be altogether ignorant has taught us to ‘ contrast the hidden motive 
with the public pretext,’ and the politician who takes up a question 
in the hope of attracting votes would probably drop it as readily if 
the balance of votes turned out to be on the other side. 

Mr. Chamberlain starts from the assumption that the working class 
to-day is much better off than were their forbears fifty years ago. 
This is one of those half-truths which ‘is ever the blackest of lies.’ 
Applied to a limited section of the workers, the statement has an ele- 
ment of truth in it ; but applied to the class as a whole it is incorrect 
—Dr. Giffen and Professor Graham notwithstanding. The relative 
proportion of the produce of labour which is paid to even the best paid 
sections of the workers to-day is considerably less than it was fifty 
years ago, while the number of those permanently condemned to the 
lot of the casual labourer has increased ; the perfecting of mechanical 
appliances and the spread of piecework has induced a pressure and 
intensity at work which is killing, and which in the days of our 
grandfathers was all but unknown. Work is much more precarious 
than ever it was, and the fear of being dismissed, which in periods of 
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dull trade haunts the mind of the man who has passed his fortieth 
year, is a positive terror, because once dismissed and the chances of 
re-engagement are very slight. Besides, if income has in some 
cases increased, so too has outlay. Rent and taxes have both 
grown, and the quality of goods has deteriorated, which necessitates 
a more frequent renewal of boots, clothing, &c.; whilst the raising of 
the standard of living in the case of the well-to-do makes the 
struggle to make ends meet as keen as ever it has been heretofore, 
and adds bitterness to the cup of poortith when it comes. Periods of 
good trade are shortening with every recurrence, which implies a 
corresponding lengthening of the periods of depression; and at the 
back of everything else we have the undeniable fact that the lot 
of the very poor has not improved any. They started as paupers, 
actual or potential, fifty years ago, and such they remain, the growing 
wealth of the nation and of the rich but the more accentuating their 
miseries and bringing them out in greater relief. It is safe to say 
that never before was the sordid struggle for existence so intense in 
the ranks of the workers as it is to-day, what exceptions there are 
only serving to prove the rule; and one lIcoks in vain beneath the 
surface of things for those ‘marvellous improvements’ of which Mr. 
Chamberlain is so enamoured. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s classification of the schools of political and 
economic thought is crude and misleading. He has drawn for this 
part of his article on Professor Graham, even to the extent of copying 
his phrases and illustrations, and his division is as faulty as that 
belated Whig could well make it. His six divisions resolve themselves 
for all practical purposes into two well-defined sections. An indivi- 
dualist is an anarchist plus the policeman, and the old Unionists alk 
belonged to that school before their conversion ; on the other hand, 
the New Unionist and the Collectivist are but varieties of the State 
Socialist. Evidently there is a joke somewhere in associating John 
Morley and Alfred Illingworth with Tom Mann and Ben Tillett, and 
linking Henry Broadhurst with H. H. Champion as members of the 
Labour party. Mr. Chamberlain would do well to give up trying to 
be funny. The réle doesn’t suit him. Nor is it easy to pardon ap 
ex-Mayor of Birmingham when he says that Collectivism is a ‘foreign 
and exotic’ doctrine—that is, unless we are to assume that the idea of 
municipal ownership of gasworks, waterworks, libraries, wash-houses, 
and the like, was originally borrowed from abroad. I don’t think 
Mr. Chamberlain would admit this, and yet these things are all 
instances of collective ownership or municipal Socialism. 

On page 687 Mr. Chamberlain presents the case for labour reforms 
with point and clearness. 


It is admitted (he says) that labour has, in many cases at least, a smaller share 
of profits than it is fairly entitled to, and that wages do tend to fall to the minimum 
required for subsistence; that employment is inconstant and irregular in many 
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trades; that in some instances the work is excessive, and carried on under condi- 
tions destructive of life and health; that precautions to prevent these are at least 
occasionally neglected; and, generally, that the contrast between the excessive 
wealth and luxury of a few and the poverty and extreme misery of a considerable 
portion of the population is a distressing and dangerous feature in our modern 
civilisation. 


With all its qualifications and modifications, this is a sufficiently 
strong indictment of our industrial system to justify strong remedial 
measures. We of the Labour party look on such results as the 
natural and inevitable outcome of an industrial system wherein the 
workers are at the mercy of the masters, who hold in their hands the 
issues of life and death; and if in what follows I do not/agree with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, it is because I believe these would per- 
petuate and probably aggravate some of the evils of the system with 
which we are at war. 

Take, for example, old-age pensions and employers’ liability. In 
the former the workers are invited to pay so much per annum to the 
State, and in return receive a certain payment at a given age. The 
British workman is not an imaginative being, and the charm of paying 
for forty years for a benefit which he may never require somehow 
eludes him. Besides, if there is a tendency for wages to press on the 
subsistence limit, why add one more to the burdens which the worker 
has already to bear? Ifthe ‘excessive wealth of a few’ and the ‘extreme 
misery of a considerable portion’ of the population constitute ‘a 
distressing and dangerous feature in our modern civilisation,’ why 
not seize this opportunity for somewhat equalising matters by making 
the excessively rich pay for the pensions of the poor? A ten per 
cent. tax on all incomes of one thousand a year and upwards would 
probably be sufficient for the purpose. Would this be too great a 
‘ransom’ for the privileged members of society to pay for the 
redemption of their privileges? If the fact already referred to is 
steadily kept in mind, that in the great majority of trades the chances 
of retaining or finding work become increasingly difficult and pre- 
carious after the workman passes the age of forty-five or fifty, and 
that any levy for fifteen years before the age of sixty-five is 
reached will fall upon the period when the stress of living is already 
severest, the condemnation is complete. The Scottish bard Glen- 
kindie might be able to harp— 


—a fish out o’ saut water, 

Or water out of a stane, 

Or milk out of a maiden’s breast 
That bairn had never nane ; 


but it will pass the wit of capitalist statesmanship to extract a sum 
of 451. from a third of our population who are already at or below 
the level of subsistence. Mr. Chamberlain, in dealing with Employers’ 
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Liability, has fallen into the same error as the late Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and is confounding employers’ liability with accident insurance. 
The intention of the present Employers’ Liability Act is twofold : 
first, to diminish accidents by making them costly to the employer ; 
and to compensate the victims of negligence on the part of an 
employer, or those for whom the employer is by law responsible. I 
admit that in neither of these respects has the Act been more than a 
limited success. The number of injured workmen who have obtained 
compensation under the Act is comparatively small; while the employer, 
by insuring his risk and making the cost a ‘charge attaching to the 
business,’ has himself ridden off scot free. Already the trade 
unionists of the country have, on the authority of the late Home 
Secretary, twice prevented the passage of a measure of which an 
optional insurance scheme was an integral part. By shifting the 
incidence of the tax, Mr. Chamberlain will not free the worker from 
the burden of it. If, as he proposes, the cost of providing compensa- 
tion is made ‘a charge attaching to the business in which the accidents 
occur,’ then under no circumstances can the workers escape paying 
it. In nearly every case the employer would find it an easier task 
in these days of keen competition to reduce his wages bill than to 
increase the costof the article sold. Nor would the cost be so little as 
Mr. Chamberlain assumes ; the figures he bases his calculations on being 
those of a society paying its members 8s. per week. Mr. Chamberlain 
will not surely say that this is compensation. At the very least, 
full pay and something to meet the extras of a sick room would 
require to be paid, while in case of permanent injury a sum equal 
to the loss in earning power which the injury represents would 
be necessary. From this way of stating the case it will be seen 
that the increase of -595 of a penny on the ton of coal would come far 
short of meeting the requirements, though even this would represent 
close on 6d. per week for each miner employed. I may point out, by 
way of suggestion, that a tive per cent. tax on mining royalties would 
produce 400,000/., or just about the sum which Mr. Chamberlain 
estimates to be necessary in the case of miners. But the trade 
unionists of this country will not agree to any proposals which free 
the employer of responsibility. I take it, they have no objection to 
being insured against accidents, at the expense of rent and interest, 
but under no circumstances will they allow the responsibility of the 
employer to be lessened. He might be required to pay his fine, when 
found liable, into the common insurance fund, but in the interest of 
life and limb the workers will insist on a monetary penalty against 
careless employers, and are already clamouring for a more rigid 
enforcement of the penal clauses of the trade regulation Acts against 
officials who are particeps criminis with the employer. 

No question in modern politics has made comparable progress 
with the demand for a legal eight-hour day. Three years ago it had 
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no standing in the country, and politicians are still unable to realise 
the fact that it is the one question on which the workers are 
united. At the Trades’ Congress in Newcastle, held in September 
1891, there were 552 delegates present, representing 1,302,855 
members of trade unions. Of these, only 73 voted against the resolu- 
tion which demanded a legal eight-hour day, with an exemption 
clause, for all trades and occupations, whilst 341 delegates supported 
the proposal. At the Glasgow Congress this year 495 delegates 
represented 418 trades, with an aggregate membership in their 
respective unions of 1,219,943, when the Newcastle resolution was 
affirmed ‘ almost unanimously ’ (vide Official Report, p. 64). Nor are 
the reasons for this unanimity far to seek. ‘Experience does take 
dreadfully high school-wages ; but he teaches like no other!’ and the 
workers have been having experience of adouble kind. In some cases 
they have had the benefit of a shorter day and it has been altogether 
good; in others, they have had that of trying to obtain the shorter 
day by ‘ barbarous means of commercial warfare,’ and it has been 
altogether bad. They find themselves year after year thrown out of 
work in ever-increasing numbers because they produce too much, and 
the labour of their hands is being turned into a Frankenstein 
monster which threatens eventually to strangle them. A shorter day 
is demanded to give those in work more opportunity for relaxation 
and improvement, increase their security of tenure, and find work 
for those who are compelled to undergo the degradation of compul- 
sory idleness through no fault of their own. When Mr. Chamberlain 
gravely asserts that ‘there is absolutely no evidence that the workers 
in the majority of trades’ would accept an eight-hour day, it can only 
be because he deliberately chooses to shut his eyes to the facts of the 
case. The case of the miners is not one whit stronger than that of 
the iron and steel workers with their twelve-hour shifts in all sorts of 
weather; nor of the slaves of the tram with their fourteen and 
sixteen hours a day ; nor will it bear comparison alongside the case 
of the toilers of cellar and garret—mostly women—whose ‘labour 
never flags’ and whose reward remains as of yore, 


A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread and rags. 


True, these have no votes to attract, and are not a factor at 
election times. There is a rude awakening in store at next election 
for the politician who frames his programme on this assumption. 

‘To bring these hordes of captainless soldiers under due 
captaincy? This is really the question of questions; on the answer 
to which turns . . . the fate of all Governments.’ These words are 
pregnant with new meaning to-day. We have no longer a dumping 
ground for our ‘surplus population.’ There is no civilised or semi- 
civilised land under the sun which has not a ‘surplus population’ 
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of its own. What to do with them is really the question of the 
nour. Solve that, and you have solved the Labour problem ; leave it 
unsolved, and nothing else avails. The Poor Law as now administered 
does not touch it, and charity but serves to aggravate it. Not only 
have we the inhabitants of Slumland to deal with, but a steadily 
growing number of skilled and fairly educated artisans, men who 
have tasted somewhat of the sweets of life and who will not 


—die mute with starving gaze 
On corn ships in the offing. 


What to do with the starving, riotous unemployed? Free 
America, young Oceania, sunny Spain, gay France, booted and 
spurred Germany, commercial England, all are in like plight. Pro- 
tection is as impotent as Free Trade to make response. And yet 
something must be done. ‘Yes,’ says Mr. Chamberlain, ‘let working 
men “devote more thought to questions of foreign policy.”’ Ex- 
cellent fooling: and may one day rank with Foulon’s ‘Let the people 
at grass.’ It is not ‘want of demand’ which is at the root of the 
evil. These men, with their wives and families, constitute a market 
with a real demand. Why does supply fail them? If it will not 
pay other people to cater for this market, why are these men not 
allowed to cater for themselves and supply their own demand? We 
can organise an army for purposes of destruction: is the organisation 
of an industrial army to ply the arts of peace beyond our powers ? 
Or is it that the forces of self-interest bar the way? And are our front- 
bench politicians partners in the conspiracy of silence, behind which 
selfishness lies entrenched? Time will tell. An opportunity has 
been offered me of discussing this question at length, and of this I 
intend to avail myself on an early occasion. Meanwhile it may be 
noted that, conversing with men of all shades of political opinion, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s impotent handling of this question has come in 
for more general condemnation than anything else he has said or left 
unsaid. 

I have neither the inciination nor the space at my disposal for 
dealing with the remaining questions raised by Mr. Chamberlain. 
The following summary of the diseases which Mr. Chamberlain admits, 
and his proposed remedies, show the inefficacy of these in a lurid 
light :-— 


EvILs ADMITTED BY Mr. CHAMBER- REMEDIES PROPOSED BY Mr. CHAM- 
LAIN BERLAIN 


1, Labour has a smaller share of the 1, None. 
profits than it is fairly entitled to. 
2. Wages tend to fall to the mini- 2. None. 
mum required for subsistence. 
3. Work is excessive. 3. None, save for miners and shop- 
assistants, and in these cases the propo- 
sals are vague and may mean nothing. 
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4. Work is carried on under condi- 4, Free the employer from all finan- 


tions destructive of life and health. cial responsibility for accidents, and 
saddle the already underpaid workers 


with the cost of maintaining their dis- 

abled comrades. 
5. The contrast between the ex- 5. Increase the ‘ poverty and extreme 
cessive wealth of the few and the misery’ of the poor by asking them to 
poverty and extreme misery of themany pay for the maintenance of the aged 


is distressing and dangerous. poor, the ‘excessively wealthy’ being 
exempted from contributing. 
6. One in two of the veterans of 6. Add to their‘ poverty and extreme 


industry become paupers in their old misery’ for forty years by extracting 45/. 
age. from them to secure a pension of 5s, a 
week at the age of sixty-five for those of 
them who survive. 

7. The army of the unemployed is 7. Study foreign politics. 
growing. 

It is by this programme that Mr. Chamberlain hopes to wean the 
workers from Home Rule. It contains not an original, not a bold 
idea ; nothing to rouse enthusiasm or awaken sympathy; no men- 
tion of a land system, which is doing more than foreign immigration 
to overcrowd the unskilled labour market; not a word of hope for 
the prisoners of poverty, whose cheerless lot is cast in the dungeons 
of Slumland; nothing about unearned increment or a progressive 
income tax to relieve those extremes of wealth and poverty of which 
he makes mention. As a programme it will give general offence and 
conciliate no one. The new trade unionists and their sympathisers 
—and these constitute the fighting force in politics—Mr. Chamberlain 
openly flouts; the old trade unionists will have none of his employers’ 
liability proposals, and will resent his criticism of their suggestions 
for the amendment of the law of conspiracy ; the friendly societies, 
as he admits, look askance at his old-age pension scheme} and house- 
property owners will regard with disfavour his attempt to set up the 
corporation as a huge building society. I confess to being bitterly 
disappointed. The man who forced the pace in the Liberal party 
seven years ago, whose influence was paramount in the late Govern- 
ment, and who expects at no distant: date to be Prime Minister, should 
be capable of better things—should have some insight into the forces 
which are rending society asunder. If the programme is a party 
move, then it is a dismal failure, as the Liberals can afford to out- 
bid it without offending even their most timid supporters; if it is 
honestly meant to ease the social pressure, then Mr. Chamberlain 
cannot do better than, in his own words, 
wisely spend his time in studying the social problems which are more and 
more absorbing the attention of the people, and in trying earnestly and sympa- 
thetically to find their solution. 

Despite all that has been said, Labour men will not grudge Mr. 
Chamberlain his due. He at least, with whatever ulterior motives, 


has given us his programme, and it is as the leader of a party he 
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speaks. Deficient though it be, it is yet preferable to mere figures 
of speech, tragic and otherwise, about (Edipuses, ramrods, and Hamlets, 
or to laborious identifications of the Labour question with Home Rule, 
one man one vote, and otheritems of a studiously non-social programme, 
The matters dealt with by Mr. Chamberlain are matters affecting 
the daily lives of the working classes, and it is no small achievement 
to find a front-bench politician undertaking a task which experience 
shows to be peculiarly difficult and distasteful to men of that rank. 
He has sounded the death-knell of the fine Parliamentary art of 
bluffing the Labour question. The standpoint from whick the Labour 
party views the question is altogether different from that of the ordinary 
politician. These, actuated doubtless by sympathy, seek to alleviate 
some of the sufferings which result from our industrial system ; the 
Labour party aims at uprooting the causes which produce these un- 
toward results. Nor is the movement an exotic. It is indigenous 
to thesoil. Had Karl Marx, and Ferdinand Lassalle, and Herr Lieb- 
knecht never come nearer this land than the surface of the planet 
Mars in opposition, we would still have had the New Unionism and 
the Independent Labour Party. Increase of political power made 
this inevitable. Finding their own helplessness grow more and more, 
it became necessary for the workers to cast about for fresh allies, and, 
being in possession of the ballot, what more natural than that they 
should turn to Parliament? To raise the level of existence for 
everyone there is one enduring means available—the action of the 
State. Interested parties and their apologists may aeny this, but 
experience gainsays them. Much may be left to the energy of 
the individual and the municipalities, but there is a minimum of 
humane living which it is in the interests of society to claim for 
every one of its members at the hands of the Central Government. 
That is the spirit which inspires the Labour movement, of which the 
Labour party is the political expression, and that, too, is the great 
central fact which the politician either denies or overlooks. 

Increase the sum of social advantages which belong to labour; 
make it impossible that men and women shall exhaust themselves 
with overwork ; that their manhood and their womanhood should be 
corrupted by idleness; that their old age should be overshadowed 
with the fear of disgrace ; that their sickness should bring unrelieved 
hardships. Do all these things, and do them in such a way that they 
will reach every citizen to-day and be the birthright of every child 
born in these islands, and the solving of the Labour problem has 
begun. 

Such is the work required of the Labour party to-day, and the 
workers will not lightly reckon the offence of the man or the party 
that comes between them and its speedy realisation. 


J. Ket Harpie. 












MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROGRAMME 


(4) 


PROBABLY within the present century no question has engaged more 
profound attention than the question of labour: from the humblest 
political thinker to the highest statesman, from the ordinary 
layman to the most accomplished dignitary in the Church as well 
as in the foremost ranks of Nonconformity, the benevolent philan- 
thropist, the astute political economist, the social reformer, and 
the leaders of thought among the working classes, have all vied 
together with a view of finding a permanent solution of the many 
social and labour difficulties environing and menacing the social 
system. 

The last few years have been eventful in bringing together 
discordant elements in the ranks of labour; in manifesting to the 
world the tremendous forces of united effort ; in witnessing the rise, 
progress, and unprecedented development of gigantic labour 
movements, and the irresistible influence and determination of the 
labouring classes to press on to final solution social and economic 
questions. 

A month ago there appeared in the columns of this: Review a 
thirty-three paged article from the pen of the Right Hon. Joseph 
Chamberlain on this all-absorbing topic. The article itself was less 
able than is usual from the hands of such a skilled penman, It is in 
general estimation much below the average productions of the Right 
Hon. gentleman. In weight and matter it is defective and light. In 
words and sentiment it is lavish and superabundant. Being heralded 
antecedently by the press of the nation, public opinion was waiting on 
the tip-toe of expectation to hear what the oracle had got to say on 
the momentous subject. Ordinary individuals had spoken and 
suggested all kinds of schemes and personal fads, all more or less 
impracticable ; but now a statesman of the first rank is about to enter 
the arena and bring to the task his master mind, to apply the wonder- 
ful faculties and constructive skill which the Right Hon. gentleman 
is known to possess in all matters connected with industry and 
economics. But what do we find after wading-through thirty-three 
pages in quest of the Philosopher’s Stone? Nothing new; nothing 
interesting ; string after string of commonplace arguments which 
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must be as surprising and disappointing to friends as opponents. 
Surely the country was expecting something more than a cold and 
formal dissertation on the ethics of political economy from the pen of 
Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Chamberlain reviews the composition of the Labour party, and 
in his criticism half hints that they are of such conglomerate 
character, having no fixed ideas or policy because of’ internal disagree- 
ment, that in consequence they might be left to themselves to work 
out their generally wild schemes. 

There are other composite bodies in this country less numerous, 
better educated, and with greater facilities to help them to mutual 
agreement than the Labour party. The religious communities differ 
in doctrine, government, forms of worship, &c. The political parties 
hold opinions as diverse as the poles, and in order to carry on the 
legitimate work of the State, these parties are often found in heated 
conflict with each other. Is it reasonable, or can more be expected 
from the Labour party? They do not disagree on great principles, 
but on matters of detail; they are all agreed on questions of pressing 
reform, such as (1) radical changes in the land laws, (2) great changes 
in the incidence of imperial and local taxation, (3) the readjustment in 
the relationship between employer and employed on the question of 
wages, (4) the shortening of the hours of labour, &c. There may be 
differences as to method and modes of procedure, but whether they 
belong to the old or new Unionists, the individualists or collectivists, 
they are all aiming without exception at the same goal. 

Mr. Chamberlain puts in the forefront of the questions discussed 
the subject of payment of members, and accompanies it by the follow- 
ing cool and cynical assertions :— 

That this is the first question in all labour programmes: that those who describe 
themselves as being specially the representatives of labour attach the greatest im- 
portance to this question on personal grounds; that the object of larger represen- 
tation is to obtain control of the legislature for their own ulterior objects; that 
trades unions up to the present are not prepared to pay 800/.a year; that by the 
concession of payment of members, capitalists, landlords, and other non-unionists are 
being compelled to pay for their own extinction; that it is doubtful whether this 
reform would have the effect which is anticipated ; that undesirable competitors 
would be tempted by the salary; that there is no evidence that labour represen- 


tatives would be preferred, any more than they would be as doctors of their chil- 
dren or advocates in the Law Courts for themselves, &c. 


These are remarkable utterances to come from the once famous 
Radical. It is an assertion without the slightest possibility of proof 
to say that all labour programmes, or any labour programme, gives 
the first place of honour to the question of payment of members. It 
is a reflection on the working classes and their trades unions to affirm 
that the leaders, and not the unions—for this is the only construction 
the words will bear—are the only parties who press on this subject of 
payment of members. The falsity of this statement is proved by the 
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fact that in nearly every code of union rules, and in thousands of 
meetings all over the country, this question is not only prominently 
but energetically discussed, and resolutions in support are carried with 
out opposition. Reasonable and adequate control over the legislative 
machine for purposes of labour reform would be as much in its rightful 
place in the hands of labour representatives as being entirely con- 
trolled, as at present, by capitalism. It is incorrect to assert that trade 
unions are not prepared to pay 300/. a year for labour representation, 
There are at least a dozen living examples at the present time to the 
contrary, and although it isan unjust and unreasonable impost on the 
funds of the unions that they should be called upon to thus cripple 
themselves in order to have a voice in Parliament, yet they nobly and 
uncomplainingly make the sacrifice. It is late in the day to talk 
about Capitalism and Landlordism paying for their own extinction ; 
they have had a long innings, and no one knows better how empty it 
is to talk of their paying for their own extinction than the writer 
of the article on the Labour Question. 

It is regrettable to find the Right Hon. gentleman in opposition 
to the principle of payment of members, and yet it is amusing to see 
how his views and opinions have changed this last few years on this, 
as on other constitutional questions. Some seven years ago he was with 
the advance guard leading the extreme wing of the Progressive party 
in the House of Commons, and the mouthpiece of the working classes 
in the country ; but, alas ! with the march of time, change of company, 
and the operation of retrogressive evolution, we have to exclaim, 
‘Behold! how the mighty have fallen!’ What were the opinions of 
Mr. Chamberlain at that time on the question under consideration ? 
We find them expressed very concisely and pointedly in a speech 
which he delivered in Birmingham on the 29th of January, 1885 : 


I think there are many here who are interested in the question of direct labour 
representation. I will say for myself that I rejoice to think that, under the 
altered conditions, opportunity will be found to give to Mr. Burt and Mr, Broad- 
hurst, who have represented the cause of labour with so much ability and so much 
independence in the present Parliament, colleagues who will follow their example 
and who will strengthen their hands, I will undertake to say that, in the great 
majority of new constituencies, the working classes will be in a majority, and they 
will have power to return one of their own order; but the real difficulty lies in 
this, that you cannot find subsistence for men of the working classes if they are 
summoned to Westminster, and the only way to overcome this difficulty is to 
adopt theold constitutional system of payment of members. You pay the ministers 
of the Crown, and I cannot understand why members of Parliament should be the 
only people to work for nothing. If you paid them, they might do their work a 
little better, and I am quite sure they would feel a higher responsibility to those 
who employ them. 


To pay members as suggested on the partial principle would be 
humiliating to the receivers of the stipend—would be fraught with 
the greatest difficulties as to who should receive and who should not. 
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It would debar rather than help on the cause of labour representa- 
tion. It would be an unstatesmanlike policy, and attended with 
unsatisfactory results to all concerned. 

Whereas, on the other hand, there is the precedent of old custom 
in this country—the example set by almost every other nation on 
the globe. It would be legislating on sound and entire principles (it 
invariably proving a weakness for legislation to only have a sectional 
application). This, carrying with it, as it undoubtedly would, payment 
of returning officers’ fees and legitimate election expenses could be 
accompanied with a permissive clause to the effect that well-to-do 
members who desire to follow the profession of a parliamentarian 
purely as a matter of honour (if any such could be found) should have 
the right to refund into the Treasury their allotted share. The dif- 
ference between this and Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would be the same 
in result, providing his theory in respect to ‘ gratuitous services’ be 
sound, and at the same time it would remove the stigma of pauperi- 
sation from those members who, as a matter of necessity, are compelled 
to receive payment for services which they render to the State, and 
also remove the present disability and preliminary barrier in the way 
of fuller representation of the working classes which is agreed on all 
hands to be essential. 

Another question dealt with is the hours of labour, both in respect 
to the whole of the trades, and also in connection with the most 
laborious and dangerous trades. While agreeing in general terms with 
the line of argument adopted, exception must be taken to certain 
fallacies into which the Right Hon. gentleman has fallen, and to 
qualifications and reservations of a fatal character to the success of 
any Eight Hours Bill used by him during the course of his criticisms. 

In the first place, it is necessary to correct for the second time a 
misstatement. ‘The proposal to lessen by legislation the hours of 
labour’ never is, or has been, put in the second place by the leaders 
of the working classes. These suggestive stigmas can never do much 
in solving these great difficulties, but at the same time can do much 
in creating and intensifying unnecessary friction. 

It is not the fact that the New Unionists are demanding that a 
maximum eight hours day shall be the limit of work in every trade 
and employment, and therefore the arguments built upon this state- 
ment are unnecessary and inapplicable. What they do demand is 
expressed in the resolution carried almost unanimously by the Trades 
Union Congress held in Glasgow on the 9th of September, 1892, which 
was moved by one of the new trades unionists in the following terms : 


That the parliamentary committee promote a Bill regulating the hours of labour 
to eight per day or forty-eight per week in all trades and occupations (the miners 
excepted),“which Bill shall contain a clause enabling the organised members of any 
trade or occupation, protesting by ballot against the same, to exempt such trade or 
occupation from its provisions. 
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This is a very different thing to the naked and bald statement that 
the New Unionists want an unqualified eight hours for all trades; 
it will be seen from the important clause in the above resolution that 
every trade in the country, miners excepted, could be exempt from the 
operation of a general Eight Hours Bill by carrying a majority 
resolution of their respective trade union. 

In respect to the Miners’ Bill no criticism is necessary, except in 
reference to the now somewhat famous ‘local option theories.’ On 
account of certain supposed opposition from a corner of the mining 
population, it is suggested that an exception ought to be made, that 
some kind of a mysterious sliding-scale Eight Hours Bill to suit the 
whims and fancies of everybody who opposes should be introduced 
into Parliament. This local option is no newfangled idea. Mr. 
Gladstone during his last Midlothian tour fully discussed this phase 
of the question, and long before that it had been debated in miners’ 
conferences; but it is certain the more it is discussed the more 
ridiculous it becomes, especially to those having a practical acquain- 
tance with the subject. To provide a local option clause in any 
Miners’ Bill would be unfair, shortsighted, and extremely unsatisfactory 
to the mining population. It would be again repeating the mistake 
committed by the insertion of a permissive clause in the Employers’ 
Liability Bill 1880, which has given rise to so much friction and 
irritation, and which I notice Mr. Chamberlain says, in reference to 
this matter in his recent article : 

The present law of employers’ liability in this country is a half-hearted com- 
promise, and for this reason as it stands must be condemned as incomplete ; it is 
uncertain in its action, defective in its machinery, and doubtful in its interpre- 
tation. 


Would not a local option clause in a Miners’ Bill have exactly the 
same result—cause perpetual agitation among those who would be 
left out of its provisions; and be unfair to those employers who 
would be bound by its operations, providing, as is suggested in certain 
quarters, any unfairness arose ? 

But a preliminary difficulty is sure to confront any framer of such 
a clause. What are the facts that have to be contended with ? 
According to the Mines Inspectors’ last reports, for 1891, we find that 
there are employed underground in the mines of the country 559,189 
persons, and out of this number there are in North Durham and 
Northumberland 46,854 and in South Durham 52,949 persons. Suppose 
we call it in approximate figures 100,000. Now it will be seen that 
in the two northern counties there are less than one-fifth of the 
mining population. Then we find from indisputable evidence that 
96 per cent. of those outside these two counties have given their 
adhesion and expressed themselves in favour of an Eight Hours Bill. 
Surely such a large majority in itself ought to have great weight in 
framing a Bill without any such clause as is suggested? But is it a 

302 
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fact that the two northern counties are opposed to a Bill with a 
general application? A recent ballot taken by the Durham miners, 
in which over 40,000 recorded their votes, shows very plainly that 
these miners are by no means unanimous against an Eight Hours Bill. 
It is true 28,217 gave their votes against legislation, but it is equally 
true that one of the principal grounds on which those votes were 
given was, not so much against the principle of legislation, as an 
inherent fear that such interference would tend in some way to 
lengthen the present working hours of the coal-hewers, which are 
from six and a half to seven and a half hours per day. Had it not 
been for this grave suspicion it seems probable that an almost 
unanimous vote would have been cast in favour of an Eight Hours 
Bill. But there is another side to the shield. It must never be 
forgotten that over 12,000 Durham miners ballotted in favour of 
legislation, and the problem remains to be solved by those suggesting 
a local option scheme, ‘ How can such a proposition be introduced 
with any sense of justice or fair play to the 12,000 in Durham who 
desire legislative interference with their hours of labour?’ It is a 
matter of common knowledge that about one-third of the underground 
workmen and boys in these two counties work long hours, varying 
from ten to eleven hours per day, and who can deny but the 12,000 
who voted for an Eight Hours Bill were these very men and boys 
appealing most pathetically by their votes for the House of Commons 
to assist them in getting their hours made shorter, knowing to their 
sorrow how miserably trade union effort had failed in its attempts to 
get them redress ; and having no confidence or hope of assistance from 
their friends who were numbered in the 28,000 voters against legis- 
lation, this large and influential minority throw in their lot with the 
miners of Great Britain in favour of a general Eight Hours Bill. In 
the face of these facts, it would certainly be unfair, if not cruel, to 
recognise the 28,000 by giving them a local option exemption (even 
if there were no other grounds of opposition), and ignore the position 
of the 12,000 who, in league with the other parts of the country, 
numbering five-sixths of the mining community and therefore in the 
light of this reasoning, the idea of local option must for ever be buried 
in labyrinths of oblivion, because it could never be tolerated by the 
Progressive labour members in the House of Commons or accepted by 
the great mass of the working classes outside. 

Respectful regard for space compels me not to enter more fully 
in many of the interesting points raised and to leave entirely un- 
touched other important arguments in the article in question. In 
some of the suggestions and arguments I should have been in agree- 
ment, but in a far greater number of cases I should have held opposite 
opinions. 

There is one thing which strikes every observant mind in reading 
Mr. Chamberlain’s article on the Labour Question. That is, that he 
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scarcely touches a question of first-class importance in the whole of 
his review. Indeed, the whole article aims at nothing more than 
merely pacifying and calming public opinion, not so much at honestly 
doing what is right as what is expedient ; indeed, it is questionable 
whether the whole article is not dictated from motives of expediency. 
It would seem on careful reflection that the composition is more 
remarkable for what it does not say than what it says. Words in 
this case may be silver, but silence is gold. Shortening the hours of 
labour will be most valuable. Employers’ liability in its fullest sense 
must shortly be an accomplished fact. Conciliation in trade 
disputes, and all the other questions in Mr. Chamberlain’s article which 
have received such full discussion recently, are all good if based on 
right and solid principles, but not one of them, or all of them put 
together, can ever solve the labour problem. These do not go to the 
root of the evil; they are in themselves only branches of the great 
subject. It is most significant in such a comprehensive review that Mr. 
Chamberlain should have left entirely in the background, in fact 
never touched them, such questions as the following: Land Law 
Reform, Reform of Taxation, the Unearned Increment, the congested 
condition of industrial centres, &c. After reading his article one is 
tempted to ask whether these subjects now form part of his 
vocabulary ; six or seven ‘years ago they were his pet and choice 
morsels. The following are a few extracts from his speeches : 























Naturat Rieuts ry Lanp (Birmingham, January 5, 1885): 


If you go back to the early history of our social system, you will find that 
when our social arrangements began to shape themselves, every man was born into 
the world with natural rights, with a right to share in the great inheritance of the 
<ommunity, with a right to a part of the land of his birth; but all these rights 
have passed away—some of them have been sold, some have been grven away by 
people who had no right to dispose of them, some have been lost through apathy 
and ignorance, some have been destroyed by fraud, and some have been acquired 
by violence. 











UNEARNED IncREMENT (March 30, 1885, at Birmingham) : 





I say that in this matter, as in so many others, Lord Salisbury, as spokesman of 
the class to which he belongs, ‘ Who toil not, neither do they spin,’ whose fortunes, 
as in this case, have originated in grants, such as courtiers render kings, and have 
since grown and increased, while their owners slept, by an unearned levy on all 
that other men have done by their toil and labour. 








Taxation (August 5, 1885, at Hull): 
I am not aware that Mr. Gladstone has ever expressed an opinion against the 
principle of graduated taxation, and in my opinion it is the only principle of taxa- 
tion fair and just to all classes of the community. 








These are only a few out of hundreds of quotations from Mr. 
‘Chamberlain’s speeches; in fact, they were his stock-in-trade some 
years ago, and no living man knows better than he that these 
are the questions which are at the very base of the pyramidal and 
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social difficulties with which the country has to deal; and it is very 
significant that questions of such vital importance, and on which 
the working classes, and especially trade unions, have such pronounced 
opinions, should not have received even a passing comment in con- 
sidering such an important subject. 

In conclusion, it is a great weakness on the part of the Right Hon. 
gentleman that he could not even discuss a question of national import- 
tance such as this, which is evidently of non-political character, without 
dragging it into the region and quagmire of party controversy and in- 
troducing such questions as Home Rule (which I verily feel sure must 
frequently disturb his pleasant dreams) and also the everlastingly con- 
tentious subject as to which political party has done most for the work- 
ing classes of the country. These are matters of private opinion, and are 
certainly out of place in discussing problems similar to the ones now 
under discussion. If Mr. Chamberlain, Sir John Gorst, and other 
political leaders are sincere in their professed sympathy with social 
and labour questions, they may safely rely on the support of the 
labour leaders in the House of Commons. But if it be merely a 
movement on their part to gain party prestige or a course of party 
intriguing, as seems to be half shadowed forth in the concluding 
sentences of Mr. Chamberlain’s article, such conduct will meet with 
the united and hostile opposition of the labour members in the House 
of Commons, and the irresistible criticism of the trades unions and 
working classes in the country. 


Sam Woops. 





HAPPINESS IN HELL 


‘Per me si va nella cittd dolente, 
Per me si va nell’ eterno dolore, 
Per me si va tra la perduta gente. 


Lasciate ogni speranza, voi che entrate.’ 


‘ Leave every hope behind, O ye who enter here!’ 


DantTe’s terrible words truly express what was the almost universal 
belief of Christians for many centuries. The mental agony of despair, 
in addition to extreme physical torture, was recognised as the inevit- 
able lot of the multitude of lost souls. It was also of the essence of 
this belief that the agony should be eternal, and known to be eternal 
by the wretched inmates—the ‘perduta gente’—of that ‘citta 
dolente,’ that city of despair. 

But the modern mind has come to feel an abhorrence for beliefs 
which were viewed with complacency or accepted without difficulty 
for so many ages. And not only the sentiment of our day, but what 
we take to be its more highly evolved moral perceptions, are shocked 
beyond expression at the doctrine that countless multitudes of man- 
kind will burn for ever in hell fire, out of which there is no possible 
redemption. Our experience shows that not a few persons have 
abandoned Christianity on account of this dogma, which also con- 
stitutes the very greatest difficulty for many who desire to obtain a 
rational religious belief and to accept the Church’s teaching. 

Is, then, the doctrine against which so strong a repugnance is 
felt, really one essential to Christianity; and, if so, can it be a 
belief reconcilable with right reason, the highest morality and the 
greatest benevolence ? 

The following pages contain suggestions offered in reply to this 
important question about which we have found so wide-spread an 
interest to exist. They have been written under a deep sense of 
responsibility, with an earnest desire to study the question honestly 
and impartially ; not in the spirit of an advocate, still less in that of 
a lover of paradox. They are addressed to Theists—to those who 
believe in the existence of a God infinitely wise; powerful and good. 
It would obviously be absurd to argue concerning the nature and 
meaning of any doctrine, considered to be a revealed doctrine, 
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with men for whom there is no God to reveal it. Secondly, we 
assume that our readers agree with us in accepting the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality and moral responsibility ; our actions carrying 
with them consequences which extend into our future life. 

As we have done before (when considering the compatibility of 
Evolution and modern Biblical criticism with Christianity), so here 
also, we take the teaching of the Catholic Church as our standard. 
We do this not only because it is our inestimable privilege and un- 
speakable happiness to belong to it, but also because no other test 
could be so useful to Christians of all denominations. For if it should 
turn out that the oldest, the most authoritative and dogmatic Chris- 
tian body should not have committed itself to any dogma about hell 
inevitably conflicting with reason and conscience, the members of 
more recent and less dogmatic bodies may (possibly with one or two 
exceptions) be relieved from uneasiness as to their own obligations in 
such respect. 

We repeat that our sense of responsibility is extreme, as is our 
desire in no way to trifle with so solemn a question. For the minds 
which are disturbed and distressed by difficulties about hell include 
many amongst the best of mankind. It is the very nobility of 
their character, the tenderness of their sympathetic feelings and 
the keenness of their perceptions concerning justice and benevolence, 
which make these difficulties seem to them soinsurmountable. They 
would rejoice to find their distress needless ; and to afford that satis- 
faction to such persons would be to us an exceedingly great consola- 
tion. We feel, therefore, the more bound not to blink any difficulty 
and to do our best to be scrupulously impartial and candid. 

In setting out to consider what is Catholic teaching on this terrible 
question, we are fortunate in being able to refer to two recent pub- 
lications in English. The first of them is a book by the late Henry 
Nutcombe Oxenham ' (devoted to setting out what the Catholic 
doctrine on this subject really is), which has not only met with no 
censure, but has been very generally approved of. The second pub- 
lication * is an anonymous article written by a very distinguished theo- 
logian, and published in a periodical the name of which is a sufficient 
guarantee for the thorough orthodoxy of the writer. 

It is most certain that the Catholic Church is definitely committed 
to the doctrine that souls condemned to hell remain there for all 
eternity and that all of them suffer the loss of the Beatific Vision 
of God (the pena damni), while a portion of them further suffer 
what is technically denominated the pena sensus—the equivalent of 
‘hell fire.’ Universalism, or the final restitution of all men, is (as 
Mr. Oxenham has conclusively shown) utterly irreconcilable with 


' Catholic Eschatology and Universalism (London, W. H. Allen and Co., 1878). 
? ‘Everlasting Punishment,’ an article in the Dublin Reriem, vol. v. (third series), 
1881, p. 117. 
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Catholic doctrine. It is interesting to find that the Eastern Church 
(such a remarkable ‘ survival’ of earlier conditions) teaches the same 
doctrine. In ‘ The Orthodox Confession of the Catholic and Apo- 
stolic Eastern Church,’ we find to the question ‘ What is to be thought 
of those who die at enmity with God ?’ the following reply *: ‘Some 
will be chastised with heavier, some with lighter punishments, but 
all for ever, according to the Scripture.’ Again, in the full Catechism 
of that Church, question 383 is: ‘ But what will be the lot of unbe- 
lievers and transgressors ?’ and the answer is : ‘They will be given 
over to everlasting death—that is, to everlasting fire, to everlasting 
torment, with the devils.’ 

To show that the teaching of the Catholic Church is at least in 
harmony with that of Scripture, we need only refer to Matthew xxv. 
41, 46, Mark iii. 29 and ix. 47 and 48, and Revelations xiv. 11, and 
xxi. 8. That the damned also do not acquire better dispositions is 
implied in Rev. xvi. 10, 11, where we read: ‘And they gnawed 
their tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of heaven because of 
their pain and their wounds, and repented not of their deeds.’ 

This was but the further continuation of antecedent Jewish 
teaching. Edersheim at least tells us* that ‘ Notorious breakers of 
the law, and especially apostates from the Jewish faith and heretics, 
have no hope whatever, here or hereafter.’ This is not wonderful 
when we recollect how in Isaiah (xxxiii. 14) we read of ‘ everlasting 
burnings,’ in Jeremiah (xxiii. 40) of ‘everlasting reproach,’ and in 
Daniel (xii. 2) of ‘ everlasting contempt.’ 

The various Protestant sects generally followed, as concerns hell, 
the teaching of the Church; and Lutherans and Calvinists, Anglicans 
and Puritans, were in this perfectly agreed, and it is notorious that, 
until recently, the almost universal teaching of the Protestant clergy 
was that for the righteous there was everlasting happiness, and ever- 
lasting condemnation for the reprobate. 

That between those who are eternally excluded from heaven 
there are differences of condition—it may be enormous differences— 
is freely admitted both by Greeks and Latins; but it is no less true 
that such differences are declared to be nothing in comparison with 
the difference which exists between those admitted to the Beatific 
Vision and the most favoured of all those who are excluded from it. 
Purgatory has nothing to do with the question here discussed, since 
it is but a passing, temporary state. The Church sets before men 
but two kinds of eternal existence—an eternal existence in possession 
of the Beatific Vision (that is, heaven), and an existence in eternal 
exclusion from it—which is hell. 

This has ever been Catholic teaching. In our parish churches it 
was customary to have a painting of the Last Judgment over the 


§ Quoted by Oxenham, op. cit. p. 204. 
* See his Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 180. 
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chancel arch. In the middle was a representation of Christ enthroned, 
as a judge; on his right hand were the just ascending to bliss, 
while on his left demons drove lost souls into the widely gaping 
jaws of hell. The same subject was often portrayed on the richly 
sculptured fonts of Gothic cathedrals—as may be very well seen at 
Amiens. 

The often grotesque realism and the monstrosities of such repre- 
sentations are apt now to raise a smile, but it was far otherwise with 
those who first contemplated them, to whom they were a part of that 
‘Bible for the people’ which on all sides, in their places of worship, 
simultaneously appealed to their senses, their imagination, and their 
reason. 

The lessons inculcated by such imagery were in full accord with 
what was taught from the pulpit and by the writings of divines of 
those and of antecedent ages. They taught plainly that there were 
eternally in hell unspeakable torments (pana sensus) in addition to 
the state of loss—the pena damni. This was the unanimous 
teaching of Saints and Fathers—especially homilists—such as 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. 
Bonaventure, and so many more that it would be useless to 
attempt to enumerate them here. There can be no question but 
that the Catholic Church is irrevocably committed to the doctrine 
that not only are the damned damned for all eternity, but that their 
condition is least inadequately represented by images of the most 
extreme and varied torture. This teaching has been familiarly 
brought home to the people in the most startling and appalling 
manner by preachers and popular writers, age after age. Although 
the Church never hesitates to condemn what it deems erroneous 
teaching, it has never (so far as we know) condemned even that 
repulsive and widely known book entitled Hell Opened to Chris- 
titans. This work was published in 1715, and was reprinted in 1844 
with a number of revolting pictures, likely to strike the imagination 
most forcibly. A similar work, by Father Giovanni Battista Manni, 
had been previously published in 1692. It reached its eleventh 
edition and never, we believe, incurred any condemnation. 

We have then to consider the compatibility with right reason, not 
only of the doctrine of an eternal hell, but also whether teaching 
such as that just described is also compatible therewith. 

It: would be both disingenuous and useless to try and blink 
this latter question. We must frankly accept, as bound up with dog- 
imatic Christianity, not only the question of eternal penalties but also 
the real meaning of such representations of the nature of those 
penalties as have been universally diffused with the approval of 
ecclesiastical authority. 

There is, however, another side to Catholic teaching about hell, 
and the views it favours may, at first sight, seem to conflict with 
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those we have already brought forward, while they are not a whit less 
authoritative. 

But before proceeding to consider them, it will be well to put 
certain elementary facts of Catholic theology before our readers. We 
cannot expect all of them to have any knowledge of such teaching, 
while without it the question we are concerned about cannot be 
understood. 

Nevertheless, the object of this paper is neither to inquire into 
the truth of Catholic doctrine, nor to establish its truth, but to 
examine whether the dogma of hell’s eternity and the teaching by 
which the dread of hell has been enforced, are compatible with right 
reason. Obviously, however, our readers cannot form a trustworthy 
judgment about either dogma or teaching unless they understand the 
fundamental principles which are presupposed by both. 

Underlying the whole conception of man’s existence here and 
hereafter there is, according to Catholic theology, a most profound 
and fundamental distinction—the distinction between (a) the natural, 
and (b) the supernatural. These terms are not used in the sense in 
which we meet with them every day—if in that there is any really 
definite sense at all! 

By what is ‘ natural’ Catholic theologians mean, all the creatures 
that God has created, with ‘all the powers and capacities of such 
creatures, such e.g. as we do, or can, have some knowledge of through 
our ordinary faculties. 

By what is ‘ supernatural’ is meant an entirely different order of 
creation, consisting of special and intellectual relations between 
God and creatures, on whom He has, by his direct and immediate 
act, bestowed qualities and powers of an absolutely different kind to 
those inherent in or arising from their nature. This is known as the 
order of ‘ grace,’ which is conferred on certain intellectual beings with 
@ view to their future intuitive vision of God, which is the very 
essence of the supernatural order. This distinction, as we shall see, 
carries with it profound consequences. 

Man in a state of nature is man as we see him apart from 
Christianity. But even Christians, in this life, can neither imagine 
nor fully understand anything but a natural existence. Thus even their 
own ‘ supernatural state,’ though truly theirs, they can neither imagine 
nor fully understand. The same applies to a supernatural existence 
* hereafter. They may indeed aspire after something altogether 
beyond their powers of conception, but they can only do so by the 
help of imaginations which are of the earth, earthy, although they 
may be composed of what is highest in the range of their experience. 

It is impossible for any man really to desire that which he can in 
no way imagine and which is entirely foreign to lris nature. He can 
no more escape from his own nature and its limitations than he can 
separate himself permanently from his own shadow. 
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To really desire and enjoy what is thus naturally altogether 
beyond him, he must have infused into him a corresponding higher 
faculty. Now the Church allows its theologians to teach that man 
was created in a state of ‘ nature,’®> but was thereafter raised to the 
higher, or supernatural, order of ‘ grace,’ whereby he was enabled 
to desire and ultimately to enjoy that direct and immediate union 
with God which is termed the Beatific Vision. But the greater the 
gifts the greater the responsibilities, and man was mercifully per- 
mitted quickly to fall—the Church speaks of it as felix culpa®*— 
from that supernatural platform to a merely natural state once more, 
to be possibly again individually admitted to the higher state, through 
the Incarnation and the sacrament of baptism. 

Baptism may be of three kinds: (1) that of water; (2) that of 
blood, ¢.e. martyrdom ; and (3) that of desire. The Church teaches 
that when any unbaptised man has attained a very high degree 
of natural virtue with corresponding aspirations after what is 
divine, God raises him to the supernatural state; and this is the 
‘ baptism of desire.’ Between such supernatural condition, or ‘state 
of grace,’ and the state of mere nature, there can be no possible com- 
parison. The difference between them is immeasurable, and there 
are no words which can adequately express it, since they are states 
which do not differ in degree but by the most absolute difference of 
kind. 

Only for those who have in one of the three just mentioned ways 
been reborn into the higher state, is heaven a possibility. And even 
for them it is but a possibility, since they may easily fail to reach it, 
on account of unrepented mortal sin. If they have so forfeited it, they 
will not only be excluded from it but will be in a very different case 
from those who have remained in a state of mere nature. The latter 
only fail to attain what they could never understand, aspire to or 
enjoy ; but the lost who have been baptised, lose that which otherwise 
would have constituted their supremest possible bliss. 

Thus, though, according to the Christian Church, there are for 
mankind but two final eternal states, the difference between which 
is for us inconceivable and utterly inexpressible, yet a vast difference 
exists in hell between those who have forfeited heaven and those who 
never rose above a state of nature. The blessed in heaven and those 
excluded from it form, as it were, two genera, the latter being com- 
posed of two species: (1) those who have not and (2) those who have 
forfeited a supernatural beatitude. 

Thus it may be said that practically there are three permanent 
states, although—-since the ditferences between the lowest of those in 
heaven, and the highest of those excluded from it is inexpressibly 
® It will be enough here merely to refer to St. Bonaventure. 


* In that beautiful composition which begins with the word ‘ Exultet,’ and which 
is sung at the blessing of the Paschal Candle on Holy Saturday. 
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greater than that between any of those not in Heaven—a bifold 
division is the more logical. 

We may now turn to the other side of Catholic teaching, before 
referred to. Amongst the excluded who have never forfeited grace 
are, of course, unbaptised infants, who are represented as enjoying 
an eternity of natural happiness and union with God, beyond any- 
thing we can imagine or conceive of. In the words of St. Thomas 7: 
‘ Deo junguntur per participationem naturalium bonorum, et ita 
etiam de Ipso gaudere poterunt naturali cognitione et dilectione.’ 

This principle may, on the authority of Balmez and other Catholic 
authorities,* be extended to the case of adults, especially in heathen 
nations, who die with their moral and intellectual faculties so imper- 
fectly developed as to be, in this matter, like children. That such 
a belief was not uncommon in earlier times is shown us by Dante, 
who depicts Virgil and other Pagan worthies in a state of natural 
happiness. 

As to either category of those in hell (that is, excluded from 
heaven) it is universally admitted that there are vast differences of 
condition, and it is even maintained that they may be unconscious 
of what their state really is. No suffering from such knowledge can 
possibly exist in the case of children or of child-like adults, and even 
with respect to Christians who have fallen from grace and are positively 
damned, no supreme teaching of the Church—not even the Holy 
Office—has condemned the opinion that at least some of them may 
also be unconscious of their state. 

One important matter in which theologians concur is that there 
is no suffering which has not been earned by the deliberate commis- 
sion of grave sin, known to be such, and voluntarily persisted in 
without repentance. As St. Bernard says: ‘ Nihil ardet in inferno 
nisi propria voluntas.’ 

The writer in the Dublin Review before referred to says® as to 
this : 

It may not be easy to tell whether this or that act is really a mortal sin. 
. . . The difficulty is to know whether the personal circumstances of knowledge, 


advertence, and consent are such as to impart to the acts of aversion from God 
sufficient completeness to plunge the soul into the darkness of spiritual death. 


He also observes '° : 


The millions in Christian lands who are invincibly ignorant of all but the very 
first ideas of faith and morality prove that there is a very large number indeed 
whose punishment—or whose banishment, rather—will surely be very light. For 
if there is one thing certain it is this—that no one will ever be punished with the 
positive punishments of the life to come, who has not with full knowledge, com- 
plete consciousness and full consent turned his back upon Almighty God. 


As to the nature of the pana sensus, even as undergone by the 


7 TT. Sent. dist. 33, q.2,a.2ad 5. * See Dublin Rerien:, 1881, vol. v. p. 123. 


® Op. cit. p. 133. 10 Op. cit. p. 123. 
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worst of sinners, Popes and Councils have said very little. What is 
meant by the expression ‘hell fire’ has never been defined, and St. 
Augustine distinctly declares our ignorance about it, saying": ‘ Qui 
ignis cujusmodi est, hominum scire arbitror neminem, nisi forte 
cui Spiritus divinus ostendit.’ No such definition is to be found 
either in the Florentine or the Tridentine decrees. 

But one very interesting fact is the tenability of a belief that a 
process of evolution takes place in hell and that the existence of the 
damned is one of progress and gradual amelioration—though never, 
of course, to the extent of raising the lost to supernatural beatitude, 
for the tenants of hell are its tenants eternally. 

Many of the Fathers held that a mitigation was vouchsafed to the 
damned from time to time. St. Augustine distinctly allows this 
opinion ; St. Gregory Nazianzen, St. John Chrysostom, and various 
others down to Petrus Lombardus, Petrus Pictaviensis, &c., also 
favoured it, and the learned Petavius boldly affirms * that this opinion, 
which has been entertained by Fathers of the Church, is not to be 
lightly treated. Such a belief is further strengthened by the fact that 
a hymn embodying it was sung at Paschal time, for centuries, in many 
churches. It runs as follows: 






Sunt et spiritibus seepe nocentibus 
Poenarum celebres sub Styge ferize 
Illa nocte sacra qua rediit Deus 
Stagnis ad superos ex Acheronticis 
Marcent suppliciis Tartara mitibus, 
Exsultetque sui carceris otio 
Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus, 
Nec fervent solito flumina sulphure. 


This shows that the belief was entertained that the souls in hell 
received benefit at Easter; and the doctrine of gradual mitigation is 
further supported by the fact that in a number of old Missals there 
are Masses containing a prayer ‘ Ut tolerabilia damnatorum tor- 
menta fiant.’ 

That this charitable view was at one time more or less popular, is 
shown by a legend about St. Brendan. It represents the apparition 
to the saint of some of the damned, who came to thank him for the 
benefits they had received, through his prayers, at some great church 
festival. 

There is yet another lesson taught by Catholic theologians which 
requires notice here. This is the doctrine that for every being, in- 
cluding, of course, all the damned, existence is better than annihila- 


" De Civitate Dei, lib. xx. cap. 16. 
8 Lib, iii. De Angelis, cap. 7. 


“ These Missals are noticed by F. Lami, whose work is in the British Museum 
Library. 


12 In his Lnchiridion, capp. 110, 112. 
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tion. St. Augustine distinctly affirms ” that the damned prefer their 
existence as damned souls to non-existence. To some of our readers 
the words spoken by Christ about Judas will at once occur as an ob- 
jection against the tenability of such a view. They are susceptible, 
however, of another interpretation—namely, as referring to the gravity 
of Judas’s sin, and not to its future chastisement. Indeed, many 
divines affirm that we have no right to conclude from those words that 
Judas is amongst the lost. 

Finally, as tothe nature of damnation, there are two affirmations 
we think it well to quote. One is by our anonymous theologian, who 
represents it as a necessary result of universal law. He says '*: 

Hell is alaw. Just as it is a law that pent-up water, when its weight and 

force have reached a certain point, breaks its barriers and sweeps down upon the 
region below it, so it is a law that sin, or unrighteousness, or wilful aversion from 
God, if it reach the boundary, death, unreformed, will go on for ever so, and will 
bring eternal separation from God, and separation in a spiritual nature means 
misery. 
Thus punishment is but the necessary effect of the laws which 
God has instituted. He crushes evil with the absolute calm where- 
with an avalanche grinds rocks to dust, and the evil-doer constructs 
his own Gehenna. 

In a similar vein Mr. Oxenham asks ": 

What, then, is meant by the dogma of eternal damnation? It means, in one 
word, leaving the sinner to himself. ‘Ephraim is joined to idols; det him alone.’ 
It is no arbitrary infliction of a vengeful Deity ! 


The spirit of the earlier and of the later passages quoted by us 
certainly seems at first sight very different, not that even the latter 
teaching will be satisfactory to all those objectors for whom this article 
has been written. It remains to be seen whether, by a junction of 
the more stern teaching with that which appears te be milder, a satis- 
factory solution can be arrived at ; but before addressing ourselves to 
that task, we would crave attention to what appear to us to be prin- 
ciples and dictates of common sense which have a direct bearing on 
the question. 

In the first place, it is not surprising that men of former ages 
found little difficulty in accepting the ordinary views about hell then 
current. Men living amidst the constant wars, cruel disorders of all 
kinds, extremely severe punishments, and ever recurring pestilences, 
were familar with sights which to us would be revolting in the last 
degree. 

It is only in the present age, and mainly in our own land, that 
there has been developed not only a great regard for human life, but 
also for the sufferings of the brute creation. It geems to us indeed 
that such feelings have been carried too far, and tend to produce posi- 


1’ See De Cir. Dei, xi. 26, 27; and De Lib. Arbit. iii. 6, 7, 8, &c. 
16 Dublin Review, 1881, vol. v. p. 130. " Cath. Eschat. p. 71. 
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tive injustice. There are enthusiasts who feel so tenderly as to what 
may be unpleasant to animals or to vicious criminals, that they are 
blinded to the injuries their wishes would, if carried out, inflict upon 
multitudes of other animals and upon honest men and women. We 
must therefore be on our guard as to the effect of such exaggerated sen- 
timentality upon religious belief, and not shut our eyes to the sterner 
lessons, as to retribution, which the facts of life make abundantly evi- 
dent to the unprejudiced observer of the world and its ways. Itis, as 
Mr. Oxenham has said,'* ‘the tendency of a civilised age to put 
aside and ignore the severer aspects of religion, whether natural or 
revealed.’ 

Nevertheless, we are far from denying that the modern sentiment, 
save in its exaggerations, does rightly appeal to our sympathies, and 
its reprobation of all needless torture is surely justified by a clear 
ethical intuition. Such torture no good being could inflict, though 
he might deliberately inflict some suffering in order to bring about 
a much greater good. But for this, no surgical operation would be 
ever justifiable. 

To think that God could punish men, however slightly, still less 
could damn them for all eternity, for anything which they had not 
full power to avoid, or for any act the nature or consequences of 
which they did not fully understand, is a doctrine so monstrous and 
revolting that stark Atheism is plainly a preferable belief. 

Therefore God, as just, owes to each man (who is to be held re- 
sponsible) sufficient information as to his duty in every trial he en- 
counters. Conscience in most cases does point the way ; when it does 
not, blame cannot be incurred. Secondly, He owes to each man suffi- 
cient aid to enable him to fulfil what he sees to be his duty; and, 
thirdly, He owes to everyone a just recompense in exact accordance 
with his merit or demerit—each voluntary thought, word, and deed 
being taken into account. 

A large proportion of many men’s actions, however, cannot be 
freely controlled by them, on account of ancestral influences, early 
associations, or intellectual and volitional feebleness. As the 
theologian before quoted observes : !® 


The God of all justice must, and will, make every allowance for antecedent 
passion, for blindness, for ignorance, for inadvertence. 


But any recompense, in order that it may be a real—that is, an accept- 
able—recompense, must be one in harmony with the nature of the 
recipient ; otherwise it might rather be an injury than a benefit—as 
would be the bestowal on an ignorant paralysed pauper, of the tastes 
and desires of the wealthy and refined. 

Now any being to whom has been given that wonderful power 
‘ will,’ with all the consequent responsibilities of a state of probation, 

8 Op. cit. p.169. % Dublin Review, 1881, vol. v. p. 123. 
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must be able to fail as well as to sueceed—the very term ‘ probation ’ 
implies a risk of failure. 

What are we to deem probable as to the consequences of such 
failure? Reason unaided can tell us very little about the soul after 
death. Certainly we have no evidence that it will then be able to 
undo what it has done during life, but rather the contrary. The 
doctrine of the persistence of force does not favour such a view, and 
there is nothing which contradicts the Church’s assertion that the 
state in which the soul finds itself at the close of life’s trial cannot 
be reversed. If so, the man who dies in a state of aversion from the 
highest light and the supreme good, must remain in such a state with 
all its inevitable consequences. 

Some will say that those consequences need not be eternal. But 
if the cause should be unchangeable, how can the consequences 
change ? 

Moreover, we are contemplating what relates to Eternity, when 
Time shall have ceased to be. It is possible that could we under- 
stand what Eternity really is, the notion of the reversal of the soul’s 
condition might be seen to involve an absurdity. Moreover, such a 
change does not appear to us reconcilable with justice. For any 
temporal retribution, however prolonged, would if succeeded by 
eternal happiness, place all men practically on one level. For 
centuries upon centuries vanish into nothingness when compared 
with Eternity. Science, at least, lends no support to the belief that 
a change can take place in the consequences of any action once per- 
formed. It is not inexorable severity and the continuance of 
chastisement, but mercy and forgiveness, which the aspects of nature 
and their scientific study render difficult of belief. 

We know only too well that pain and agony exist here. What 
ground can we have for denying the possibility of their existence 
hereafter ? Any unnecessary or useless suffering cannot, of course, 
coexist with a good God; but who can pretend to know God’s 
ultimate end in creation? That his purposes cannot contradict our 
clear ethical perceptions is certain; but there may be useful and 
benevolent ends subserved by suffering which we cannot fathom, and 
there may be Divine purposes which, without contradicting, transcend 
even goodness, and which our faculties are quite wishes to conceive of. 

Mr. Oxenham has well remarked *°: 

The fact is that many who, in Butler’s words, ‘make very free in their specu- 
lations with Divine goodness,’ by goodness mean good nature. On the other hand, 
the conscience of many a good man assures him that God is, as Cardinal Newman 
has affirmed,”! ‘One who ordains that the offender should suffer for his offence, not 
simply for the good of the offender, but as an end good in itself, and as a principle 
of government, - 


It is a fashion of the day, to declaim against what is called 


2 Op. cit. p. 160. 2} Grammar of Assent, p. 386. 
VoL. XXXII—No., 190 3 P 
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‘vindictive’ punishment ; and yet leading Agnostics do not hesitate 
to proclaim their conviction that men are punished in this world, with 
exactness, for every evil deed, word and thought, and often to the 
loss of life. But how can such capital punishments be reformatory 
and not vindictive, if, as such men believe, there is no continued 
existence beyond the grave ? 

The possibility of very serious penalties is admitted by some of 
the best known opponents of the ordinary orthodox doctrine. Thus 
even Archdeacon Farrar * affirms that there will probably be some 
souls who, by remaining unrepentant, will endure an endless 
hell. 

But a rational system of ethics assures us that the greatest 
violation of goodness must be a revolt against goodness itself—that 
is, an indifference if not an hostility to God. It would hardly seem 
credible, were it not a notorious fact, that there should be men with 
great natural gifts, yet further developed by education, who because 
they cannot make God visible by the aid of their farthing candle of 
physical science, presume to affirm that He is ‘ unknowable ;’ although 
they see how many men not inferior to them in natural intellect 
and acquired knowledge, lead devoted, self-crucifying lives, inspired 
by the certainty of their belief in God. 

Surely did such men—well named Agnostics, since they voluntarily 
ignore what is alone worth knowing—possess even a rudiment of 
humility or aspiration after goodness, they would act very differently. 
They would be earnest in conference with men of religion, in the hope 
that they might gain enlightenment, and persevering in carrying out 
such practices as might be recommended them for that purpose. 
Knowing that the greatest of allsins, according to Christian teaching, 
isthe sin of pride, they would, at least provisionally, abstain from shut- 
ting out light by its commission ; while no one of them possessing a 
particle of charity would be guilty of writing what might destroy the 
source of both happiness and virtue in multitudes of their fellow- 
creatures, when all that they can say is that they know nothing, 
while they cannot deny that this may be simply due to their own 
unworthiness. Surely if there is a sin which, on merely Theistic 
principles, merits the severest pains of hell, it is the authorship of an 
irreligious book. As to this,even when the sin has been repented of, 
Cardinal Newman has said * : 


I ask, does death, which is supposed to terminate the punishment of the peni- 
tent, terminate the consequences of his sin upon others? Are not these conse- 
quences continued long after his death, even to the end of time? And do they 
not thus seem to be a sort of intimation or symbol to survivors, that, in spite of 
his penitence, God's wrath is hot against him? A man publishes an irreligious or 
immoral book; afterwards he repents and dies. What does Reason, arguing from 


2 Eternal Hope, preface, xiii. 
%8 Sermons before the University of Oxford, 1843, p, 101. 
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the visible course of things, suggest concerning the efficacy of that repentance ? 
The sin of the penitent lives; it continues to disseminate evil; it corrupts multi- 
tudes. They die many of them without repenting ; many more receive permanent, 
though not fatal, injury to their souls from the perusal. Surely no evidence is 
here, in the course of Divine governance, of the efficacy of repentance. Shall he 
be now dwelling in Abraham’s bosom, who hears on the other side of the gulf the 
voices of those who curse his memory as being the victims of his guilt ? 


It is a manifest necessity of justice that more should be required 
from those on whom the greatest gifts, the best opportunities, have 
been bestowed. If, then, God has granted to us a revelation, the 
greatest responsibility and risk are for those who are fully aware of it. 
But justice certainly does not demand that this revelation should be 
made clear to all men. Justice is amply satisfied if to each is made 
known that which is requisite to ensure him the attainment of all his 
desires and the greatest happiness of which his nature is capable— 
namely, the complete fulfilment of his natural end. He is no sufferer 
if more is granted to others—especially if it be granted as the price 
of very heavy responsibilities. It is a plain fact that God does give 
different gifts, and the same gifts in divergent amounts, to different 
men, and there is nothing contradictory to reason in the doctrine 
that besides the great differences we can see, there may be others 
very much greater, which we cannot see. The existence of such 
profound but hidden differences is one of the doctrines proclaimed by 
the Christian revelation, and to the consideration of this and other 
Christian doctrines we must return after having briefly noted some 
of the necessary conditions which must attend every possible 
revelation. 

In the first place, it is certain that we can make no true com- 
parison between God and creatures, and nothing can be asserted of 
Him in the same sense in which it can be asserted of anything else. 
It does not by any means follow from this that God is ‘un- 
knowable.’ Reason shows to us plainly that He exists, what are 
some of his attributes, and makes it indisputable that the power 
of worshipping Him must be the highest privilege of a rational 
nature. All that can be asserted of any creature in the way of 
positive perfection can also be analogically asserted of Him in the 
highest degree and without attendant limitations. Our conceptions 
of his perfection and attributes are true in the sense that they are 
infinitely truer than would be their negation. Nevertheless they are 
utterly inadequate, and God remains absolutely incomprehensible. 
It is easy to say that He is Omnipresent, Omniscient and Omnipotent, 
but it is difficult to realise that no action has ever taken place with- 
out his active concurrence, so that everything which exists or 
energises must possess a certain goodness and a certain beauty, apart, 
of course, from bad volitions. 

The Ineffable and Incomprehensible Supreme Being has chosen 
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to declare Himself more or less clearly in his works, especially in our 
mental nature and our ethical perceptions—in physical science, in 
history and in our knowledge of the events of our own lives. The 
world is full of Divine manifestations to those whose indifference or 
hostile will does not bar the way to their due apprehension. 

This truth is applicable to the various religions which the world 
has known. Christianity is the last of a long series of Divine mani- 
festations, though the difference between it and every other system 
is so enormous—so different not only in degree but in kind—that 
the term revelation may be well reserved for it alone. 

Christian writers, from the very early days of the Church to our 
own times, have written in this sense. Amongst the former was 
St. Clement of Alexandria, and amongst the latter has been Cardinal 
Newman, whose memorable words * as to God’s action amidst religious 
errors our readers will doubtless recollect : 

His writing is upon the wall, whether of the Indian fane or the porticoes of 
Greece. . . . He is with the heathen dramatist in his denunciation of injustice 
and tyranny, and his auguries of Divine vengeance upon crime. Even on the un- 
seemly legends of a popular mythology He casts his shadow, and it is dimly dis- 
cerned in the ode or the epic, as in troubled water or in fantastic dreams. All 
that is good, all that is true, all that is beautiful, all that is beneficent, be it great 
or small, be it perfect or fragmentary, natural as well a; supernatural, moral as 


well as material, comes from Him. 
e 


But God being what He is—since only God can know what the 
word ‘God’ means—He cannot, Omnipotent though He be, make 
Himself truly comprehensible by any possible revelation. 

Not only His own Being, but our actual relations to Him, the 
full nature of his claims, the happiness He can bestow, and the 
awfulness of estrangement from Him, can only be revealed to us 
with practical efficacy sufficient for our needs. 

But hence it results that the difference between his special 
revelation and any other religion cannot find adequate expression 
in human language. 

Therefore, although in a certain sense the Paganism of Greece 
and Rome was ‘true’ as well as ‘righteous,’ and Zeus and Athene, 
Ares and Aphrodite, were expressions of the Divine ; though Pagan 
rites and ceremonies were in their measure good, and the worship of 
the heathen an acceptable service ; yet simply to have said so would 
have been fatally misleading. 

On account of the poverty of human language, and the limits of 
the imagination, it was practically nearer the truth, as serving less 
inadequately to express the transcendent claims of Christianity, to 
count the heathen gods as demons, and the Pagan rites as the service 
of devils. Such a statement, though imperfect and inexactly repre- 
senting the whole of objective truth, nevertheless conveyed to the 


* Tn his Discourses on University Education, 1852, p. 96. 
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minds of the men of those times the nearest and most accurate 
conception of truth which circumstances then rendered possible. 
Only by such a force of contrast, could the superiority of Christianity 
come to be faintly (though even then, most inadequately) appre- 
hended. 

This is one example of how things absolutely beyond our com- 
prehension can be best brought to have some practical bearing upon 
ordinary human understanding and will. 

It is also an example of the great fact that ‘ objective religion’ in 
its fulness cannot be made known to us, but can, nevertheless, be 
hinted at by the help of imperfect analogies such as are congruous 
with our notions and faculties—as we have before urged in this 
Review.” That a knowledge of religious truth practically sufficient 
as a guide to human action must be conveyed by such symbolic 
teaching was long ago pointed out by Cardinal Newman.” Compar- 
ing such teaching to the use of different languages, he says : 


Multitudes of ideas expressed in the one do not even enter into the other, and 
can only be conveyed by some economy or accommodation, by circumlocutions, 
phrases, limiting words, figures, or some bold and happy expedient. . . . Fables, 
again, were economies and accommodations, being truths and principles cast into 
that form in which they will be most vividly recognised. Again, mythical repre- 
sentations, at least in their better’ form, may be considered facts or narratives, un- 
true, but like the truth, intended to bring out the action of some principle, point of 
character, and the like. 


But there is one noteworthy character which must attach to any 
revelation intended to teach and guide men once for all, for all future 
time, as Christianity professes itself to be. Although men always 
remain men, yet the knowledge of one age is not that of another, and 
each has its own peculiarities of thought and temper. As it has 
hitherto been, so it will probably continue to be. Therefore not 
enly must some statements of historical facts be more credible at one 
time than at another, but some declarations of doctrine must be more 
sympathetically welcomed, or found more repugnant to the prevailing 
temper, in one century than in another; therefore any revelation 
intended to last for future ages 7 must be made known in terms and 
by the aid of symbols some of which will constitute difficulties to its 
reception at one time and others at another time. It will be amply 
sufficient if in each age it can be, though only with more or less 
difficulty, reconciled with that age’s knowledge and dominant senti- 


23 Nineteenth Century, December 1887, p. 861. 

26 Sermons before the University of Oxford, p. 344. 

27 When we were at Rome during the Vatican Council, we were much interested 
to find that our belief that we were still in the early ages of the Church was also the 
conviction of that remarkable American, Father Hecker. Christianity has, we think, 
many thousands of years before it, and many hundreds of Pontiffs will succeed 
Leo the Thirteenth. As we said in our little book, Contemporary Evolution (1876), 

Of time there is no stint. The next glacial epoch is sufficiently remote ! ’ 
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ment. It cannot be expected that a new version of God’s reve- 
lation should be freshly communicated to us every half century. 

There is also another very important fact which should never be, 
as it too often is, forgotten. This is that the Christian Church 
makes no claim to inspiration,” but only to such guidance as shall 
ultimately, and often at the last moment, save it from falling into 
fatal error in authoritatively deciding questions of faith and morals. 
Such mere ‘ assistance’ in no way dispenses Popes and Councils from 
making use of every available means for arriving at the truth. It is 
quite clear that, on Catholic principles, they may fail to rise ade- 
quately to an occasion which presents itself, and though so far assisted 
as to avoid fatal error, may occasion more or less detriment in the 
domains of physical science, politics and esthetics, and so, for a time, 
somewhat impair the temporal progress of mankind, while none the 
less faithfully promoting its eternal welfare.” 

Let us now further address ourselves directly to the consideration 
of what Christian authoritative teaching affirms and permits us to 
belief with respect to hell. We have already seen how benevolent 
its teaching is with respect to those who die in a state of mere nature 
without deliberately committing grave sins the gravity of which 
they fully recognise. 

Let us imagine a man in perfect health of mind and body, intelli- 
gent, amiable and wealthy, enjoying the universal esteem of all who 
know him, the devoted affection of his family, the peace of a good 
conscience, and the happiness of a natural love of and union with 
God. Let us further suppose that all his wishes are gratified, and 
that he has a full and certain knowledge that this great felicity will 
exist unimpaired and be unceasingly enjoyed by him for all eternity. 
Yet such a being will be inhell. Such at least (according to Catholic 
teaching *°) will be the lot of the immense multitude of mankind who, 
from before the formation of the earliest flint implement to the pre- 
sent day, have died unbaptised and free from deliberate mortal sin, 
understood to be such. They are subjects indeed of the pana 
damni,*' but that is no cause of regret to them. Not having had 
the ‘light of glory’ (7.e. been raised to the order of grace) they have 
no aptitude or faculty for the supernatural, without which its posses- 
sion (were it possible) would rather be torture than happiness. 

78 As we pointed out five years ago. See Nineteenth Century, July 1887, p. 51. 

* It was for the purpose of insisting on these important distinctions (too apt to 
be ignored by the pious and the impious alike), that our articles on Modern Catholics 
and Scientific Freedom, and on The Catholie Church and Biblical Criticism were 
written. 

%# We distinctly recollect hearing this taught by a distinguished religious in the 
Church of SS. John and Elizabeth, in Great Ormond Street. 

*! Absurd as it may seem, we think much objection has been felt to Catholic doctrme 
because the word ‘ pena’ looks and sounds like ‘pain.’ It has, indeed, often been 


wrongly so translated, but the pana damni, or state of loss, is no more necessarily a 
‘pain’ than the ‘ state’ of County-Councildom is the ‘pain’ of County-Councildom. 
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Perfectly happy according to their nature, they could no more desire 
the supernatural state than fishes can desire to become birds, or 
oysters sigh because they are not butterflies. 

A singular consequence follows from the above consideration. 
Since the inexpressibly higher condition, according to the Church, 
carries with it fearful risks and responsibilities, there is, on Church 
principles, small reason to regret the late advent and limited diffusion 
of Christianity or the falling away from the Church of masses of 
Christians. In consequence thereof, the diminution of risk and 
responsibility to multitudes of mankind—unfavourably placed to fulfil 
higher claims—is so great, that God alone can know whether the 
apparent loss is not a real gain. 

As to the non-baptised who lead abandoned lives knowingly and 
willingly, their lot must be light indeed, compared with those who 
having been called to the higher state have voluntarily outraged its 
privileges. And thus we come, at last, to the one great difficulty, 
the real crux of the whole matter: what are we to say to the state 
of baptised Christians who lead bad lives and depart from the world 
in their sins— what are we to say of them from the Catholic point of 
view? 

Now, in the first place, we must never forget the mitigating cir- 
cumstances as regards heredity and environment, to which we have 
before referred. Multitudes of sins which are ‘ mortal’ according to 
the letter of the Christian code are, owing to such circumstances, 
but ‘ venial’ in fact ; so that their perpetrators, if condemned by ‘ law,’ 
must be absolved by ‘equity.’ Secondly, we must also remember 
what has been already said about the need of advertence and deliberate 
volition, in order that any sinful act should be a mortal one. 

But those who knowingly and with malice sin mortally and so 
persist till death, obstinately turning a deaf ear to all good influences, 
are, the Church tells us, really condemned to hell, there to suffer, not 
only the state of loss, but the pana sensus also. 

Nevertheless, their state is declared to be most unequal,** and to 
vary with theirdemerits. Also the existence of the very worst is felt 
by him to be preferable to his non-existence. He does not, like so 
many poor wretches on earth, even desire the cessation of his being. 
May we not therefore believe that his suffering is not so great as 
theirs? It seems also that, in spite of Dante, hope may still be his 
if a process of evolution does, as some theologians teach, take place 
in hell. 

But we cannot think that right reason demands the belief that 
no one in hell suffers severely, even compared with life on earth. 
For, although we may judge no man, and althqugh reason tells us 
how almost impossible it is for us fairly to judge even ourse.ves, yet 
men do seem, now and again, to give evidence of extreme malice and 


" Eg. by Father siurter, 8. J., De Deo Consummatore, No. 802. 
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of a positive hatred of God; so that it would ill become us to 
represent hell as being in no case an object of just fear, nay of pru- 
dent, reasonable terror. The poignancy of persistent regret for a 
misspent past and for actions to recall which life would be willingly 
surrendered, are states of mind by no means unknown in our present 
existence. It may well be that the clearer mental vision of a future 
day as to what might have been, may give rise to a wretchedness 
which it is beyond our power to imagine. 

But for the multitude of even the positively damned, besides the 
possible unconsciousness of their state and the also possible consola- 
tions of a hoped-for amelioration, we are not, so far as we know, for- 
bidden to think that as they have by their actions constructed their 
own hell, they may therein find a certain kind of harmony with their 
own mental condition. It may be they seek and meet with the 
society of souls like-minded with themselves, and, as it were, together 
hug their chains, esteeming as preferable those lower mental 
activities and desires which had been their choice and solace upon 
earth. We read in the New Testament* the words : 

He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he that is filthy, let him be 
filthy still. 
But to have the will persistently averted from what is best, must 
entail suffering ; nor can it be denied that (according to the teaching 
of the Church) some positive suffering will never cease for those who 
have voluntarily and deliberately cast away from them their supreme 
beatitude. 

The reader will naturally ask how, if such views as some of those 
which have been here brought forward be tenable views, can those 
teachers be pardoned who have represented hell in the uniformly 
terrible and revolting way they have represented it ? 

The answer to this reposes upon the joint consideration of God’s 
perfection and man’s intellectual limitation. 

As to the former, it is simply beyond, infinitely beyond, all our 
powers of conception, and the same must therefore be said of the 
supernatural happiness it is in His power to bestow—the happiness of 
a nature endowed by ‘the light of glory,’ with a capacity for the 
Beatific Vision. This is what ‘ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor 
hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.’ 

Such being the case, the limitation of our nature necessitates 
what Cardinal Newman has called ‘economies’ in making known 
facts concerning the life hereafter. We are reduced to symbols so 
inadequate that words cannot adequately express their inadequacy. 
The result is that in order to convey to the mind as practically 
serviceable an image as may be of what such bliss and glory are, the 
only possible course has been to endeavour to depict them by contrast. 


* Novolations xxii. 1i. 
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In order to bring home to men what their loss will be should they, 
by vice and malice forfeit so inconceivable a beatitude, it has 
been necessary to represent that loss by means of such symbols as 
may, least inadequately and most effectively, strike the imaginations 
of the greatest multitude of mankind. 

If a painter has to depict, as best he may, a brightness which no 
pigment can approach, he is reduced to attempt it by deepening 
shadows as much as his palette will permit—regretting all the time 
that he has no sables nearly black enough to convey, by contrast, a 
due appreciation of that unrepresentable brightness. 

Just as we saw that the contrast between Christianity and 
Paganism was only most imperfectly and inadequately represented 
by its earliest advocates when they spoke of the heathen gods as 
demons, so the bliss of heaven was only most imperfectly and 
inadequately represented by those who described hell as a place of 
all the horrors their imagination could possibly depict. 

So to have represented it has not caused the least practical error 
or misled anyone by one jot or tittle. 

Thus, on the assumption that heaven is what the Church declares 
it to be, the author of Hell Opened to Christians only speaks the 
words of truth and soberness when he says : 


Do not suppose I have exaggerated anything; I have failed, indeed, in the 


opposite way. 


The horrors of that book multiplied a thousand-fold could not 
give the faintest conception of the real difference which exists 
between the attainment of heaven and its loss, even though the lost 
ones had an eternal existence of the most extreme natural beatitude 
far exceeding all we can possibly imagine on earth. 

The loss of heaven is an infinite loss, and therefore no symbols 
can represent it adequately. 

Thus the preachers and writers of the Church, her sculptors and 
her painters, have barely done their duty in seeking to portray the 
contrast between such loss and gain by the most practically service- 
able symbols which were at their disposal. The teaching of theolo- 
gians (very unlike that of Rousseau) deals not with imaginary human 
beings, but with living men and women with all their vivid passions 
and keen temptations, seeking to make them apprehend, least in- 
adequately and most forcibly, what it is impossible adequately to 
express. 

The limitation of our faculties, even as regards the natural world, 
often compels us to make use of different means with respect to one 
and the same sense, and it is frequently impossible to gain an accu- 
rate perception of one object without thereby simultaneously obtain- 
ing a quite inaccurate perception of another object. 

We shail vainiy seek with a field-glass to observe Jupiter’s satel- 
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lites or the rings of Saturn; and if when observing with a high 
power we so adjust a microscope as to bring a deeper stratum of 
some object into focus, we are, by that very act, presented with an 
inaccurate image of the higher stratum we may have correctly seen 
before. 

Thus, while the most startling symbols are applicable for depict- 
ing the difference between the final loss of grace (hell) and life in 
heaven, they altogether fail if they are taken to depict existence in 
hell as compared with life on earth. It is, indeed, absolutely cer- 
tain that in the latter case they are and must be altogether false ; 
for the difference between what is divine and aught else is an infinite 
difference, and infinitely greater than any other contrast and distinction 
whatsoever it may be. Therefore, what is most proper approxi- 
mately to represent the former, cannot properly represent the latter 
also. 

Thus it seems that the objections of our own day against the 
Catholic doctrine of hell altogether fall to the ground. 

When it is said that the belief in eternal tortures really com- 
parable with the pains of our present life and enormously exceeding 
them is ‘a horrible doctrine, worse than atheism,’ the reply that 
such symbols are not comparable with life on earth appears to us 
to be a completely satisfactory one. 

If our estimate of the value and significance of the most authori- 
tative and dogmatic Christian teaching be correct (and we have 
sought the most skilled advice), then, while it permits of the most 
practically effective appeals being truthfully addressed to the multitude, 
it none the less proclaims nothing which is not reconcilable with the 
most benevolent ethical conceptions. 

Its teaching, as we understand it, may be briefly summed up as 
follows: God has with infinite benevolence, but with inscrutable 
purposes, created human beings the overwhelming majority of whom, 
being incapable of grave sin, attain to an eternity of unimaginable 
natural happiness—the utmost of which their nature is capable and 
which includes a natural knowledge and love of God. Another multi- 
tude undergo a certain probation on earth and attain to a future state 
exactly proportioned to their merits or demerits which may equal or 
fall short of the natural happiness of those incapable of sin. 

God has further endowed a certain number of mankind with 
faculties whereby they are rendered capable of a supernatural union 
with Him—a bliss which, in life, they can neither imagine nor really 
desire, though they may aspire to it as toa good beyond their power 
to picture. 

This privilege carries with it a dread risk of failure, resulting in 
the loss of such supernatural happiness. But this failure may be of 
all degrees, with corresponding divergencies of conditions. Yet for 
the very worst, in spite of the positive and unceasing suffering before 
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referred to, existence is acceptable and is by them preferred to 
non-existence ; while we are permitted to believe in an eternal upward 
progress, though never attaining to the supernatural state which 
would be most unwelcome and repugnant to such souls. They are 
left to themselves in those various inferior conditions which they 
have made theirs by their own choice and which they have led them- 
selves to persist in and prefer. Thus the hell even of the positively 
damned, who have forfeited grace bestowed, may yet be regarded as 
a place which God has from all eternity prepared for those who will 
not accept the higher goods offered by Him for their acceptance. 

Nevertheless, if we consider how impossible it is for us to 
understand, on the one hand, our own real responsibility (our full re- 
lations with our environment) and, on the other, our knowledge of 
our own individual demerits, there is plenty of reason for anxiety and 
apprehension concerning those two final states, one of which must, 
the Church teaches, be the lot of every one of us. Yet when the 
variety of conditions of reprobation and their nature, as here put 
forward, are pondered over, it appears to us that the eternal duration 
of such a hell may well result from the creative action of God’s 
Benevolence and Justice combined. In the words of Dante : ‘ Fecemi 
la divina Potestate, la somma Sapienza eil primo Amore. No- 
thing, in fact, has been defined by the Church on the subject of hell 
which does not accord with right reason, the highest morality, and 
the greatest benevolence. 

According to it no one in the next life suffers the deprivation of 
any happiness which he can imagine or desire, or which is congruous 
with his nature and faculties, save by his conscious and deliberate 
choice. According to it, also, God has refused to no man who fully 
obeys the voice of conscience, heathen though he be, the full beatitude 
of the light of glory and the Beatific Vision.** 

Hell in its widest sense—namely, as including all those blameless 
souls who do not enjoy that Vision—must be considered as, for them, 
an abode of happiness transcending all our most vivid anticipations, 
so that man’s natural capacity for happiness is there gratified to the 
very utmost; nor is it even possible for the Catholic theologian of the 
most severe and rigid school to deny that, thus considered, there is, 
and there will for all eternity be, a real and true happiness in hell. 


St. GEORGE Mivart. 


% Since that would lead to his obtaining the baptism of desire, as before ex- 
plained (ante, p. 904). 
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WALLING THE CUCKOO 


THE belief, it is said, lingers in some districts of our country, that if 
a cuckoo could be walled into a field, the parish would enjoy eternal 
spring. A recent writer in Notes and Queries describes how the 
people of a certain Yorkshire village did once, by heightening the 
wall of a field, attempt to confine the bird which haunted there ; and 
how, when the cuckoo, as cuckoos do, skimmed over the wall, just 
clearing it by a couple of inches, they agreed that they had come 
very near success, for ‘another carse [course of stones] would ha’ 
done it.’ There is a school of moralists who, connecting sundry 
shortcomings in their environment with changes in manners and code 
of propriety, endeavour to persuade us that all would go wel! if these 
changes could be arrested. These good people seem to be faithful in 
their belief that only ‘another carse’ is wanted to wall the cuckoo. 
The latest of these social architects is Mrs. Lynn Linton. 


To obtain a luminous effect with opaque pigment or white paper 
painters have recourse to one of two devices. One of these, in which the 
artist retains full and conscious control over the limited materials at 
his command, Mr. Ruskin has taught us to esteem the sound method ; 
the other, producing forced and vulgar display, and involving sacrifice 
of tender and truthful detail, he condemns as false in principle. 
Mr. Ruskin illustrates his meaning by asking us to suppose the range 
of light in nature, between the sun’s flaming orb and absolute dark- 
ress, to be, say, as a hundred, and the artist’s range, between flake 
white and ivory black, to be as ten. But, just as in nature, intense 
sunlight and perfect darkness—i.e. absence of light—cannot be 
witnessed at the same moment, so in art it is only possible for a 
painter to employ a portion of his scale on a single canvas. He 
must be content to paint in a light key or a sombre one, being 
exceedingly chary of enhancing the brilliancy of his bright pigments 
by placing intensely dark ones beside them. 

Claude Lorraine sacrificed truth and beauty in his foregrounds in 
order that his skies and distances might be full of light, but Turner 
despised the artifice of piecemeal gloaming to force effect, and spread 
his canvas with daylight tones so that the whole landscape seemed 
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bathed in all-pervading beams. If the hull of a ship or the hide of 
cow happened to be black, it was painted as a black hull or hide 
would appear under ordinary circumstances of daylight, but such 
trivial objects were not made use of to make the sun seem brighter. 
He knew better than to stoop to the trick of painting black up to 
the high light. 
Not so Mrs. Lynn Linton. She has undertaken to prepare for us 
a picture of the past, a past which she has unquestionable right to 
represent as far brighter than the present, if such is her view of it. 
But in order to do so she has resorted to the artifice long since 
abandoned by good painters—that of throwing the foreground into 
deep shadow, in order, by contrast, to make the distant scene more 
brilliant. 
The result in a historical sketch is much the same as in painting ; 
breadth is destroyed, and much that ought to be shown and explained 
is kept out of sight. The flowers in the meadow, the sparkle on the 
stream, the sunny lawn, the silvery strand—all are involved in for- 
bidding gloom, lest the eye should be tempted to rest on them, and 
not be drawn towards the distant view. Even the trees are forbidden 
to rustle or be glad; they are rendered into brown domes, or neutral 
tinted sprays, serving only to brighten their happier, sunlit fellows 
several miles away at the back of the picture. 
This is the art of Mrs. Lynn Linton. Like melancholy, 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 
Shades every flower and darkens every green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods 
And adds a browner horror to the woods. 


It is as old as human nature, this proneness to denigration: not 
less plainly to be traced in Horace’s etas parentum pejor, etc., than 
in many essays in the Spectator and the Tatler; but never does it 
seem to be yielded to with such relish, or, let it be added, with such 
indifference to justice, as when one of their own sex undertakes to 
show up the women of her day. 

Mrs. Linton’s object being to exalt the character, behaviour, and 
manner of life of the ‘ home-staying women’ of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, she finds it convenient to do so at the expense of their ‘ restless, 
rollicking descendants’ of the nineteenth, and in order to establish 
the consistency of this classification, she proceeds to blacken the 
behaviour of modern girls and women in such sort as to tempt a 
man to echo the retort of a little boy lately portrayed in Punch— 
‘You're a girl, and I can’t punch your head, or you daren’t say such 
things.’ 

Now for an example of Mrs. Linton’s method. 


There was no tampering with the Accursed Thing in those hard old times. 


(If that is historically accurate, then eighteenth-century literature is 
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responsible for libels as grievous as those in which, as we hold, Mrs. 
Linton indulges.) 










The worth of women was their purity. . . . Even when repentant and for- 
given, the Olivias of those resolute days had to bewail their folly in everlasting 
social twilight. They were never reinstated. They could not flaunt it in public 
as now, when modesty has lost its power and shame its significance, and the 
heroine of the Divorce Court is the lioness of the drawing-room ; the harlot and 
adulteress— 












—enough ; let us pause in the drawing-room. There are drawing- 
rooms and drawing-rooms, of course, and one may have enjoyed the 
HW i privilege of entering a good many of them—some dull, others lively— 
i and yet be plunged in bewilderment in attempting to identify Mrs. 
Linton’s ‘ lioness,’ and dark speculation as to her haunts. 
i i Male humanity may be tainted with suspicion of holding an 
; i ethical standard not sufficiently austere to secure the spotlessness of 
Pit society ; but certainly, even in these days of which we are called on 
to deplore the laxity, there are circumstances which wring the hearts 
of men with unavailing and unspeakable compassion, so inexorable is 
the doom against repentant Magdalene—so lenient the judgment 
upon him who first led her astray. It may not with safety be other- 
wise, perhaps, yet one sometimes longs, seeing how freely Jlicet !— 
you may go free—is pronounced upon the man who offends, to hear 
also the gracious ‘Go and sin no more,’ spoken to the woman. 

In order to bring her foreground to the proper pitch of gloom to 
throw up the background in brilliant relief, Mrs. Linton has not 
scrupled to cast a wholesale slur on the character of our womanhood 
i and girlhood, declaring that for them ‘modesty has lost its power, 
and shame its significance.’ But the artifice is too obvious: the 
artist defeats her own object. We know the foreground is not really 
of that inky hue, so we suspect the distance is not as bright as we 
are intended to believe. We are not to be deluded into believing for 
a single moment that our sisters, daughters, and wives are only fit to 
serve as foils for the pretty hussies of the Restoration or the ‘bridling 
misses’ (Mrs. Linton says they were taught to ‘ bridle,’ whatever be 
the nature of that accomplishment)—the bridling misses of the early 
Georges. Marry! when it comes to close analysis of manners and 
morals, there is little cause for our women to shrink from the com- 

































parison. 

Yet there is some difficulty in making an exact comparison. 
For, observe, Mrs. Linton is conveniently vague in her definition of 
the ‘ Past.’ In her opening paragraph she fixes it ‘a hundred or a 
hundred and fifty years ago ;’ but a little further on (p. 798) she is 
discoursing with approval—at least, with equanimity—of the domestic 
economy of the Pepys family; reminding us how Mrs. Pepys set 
herself to cure her unhappy handmaid of homesickness by flogging 
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her, and how Mr. Pepys employed his own sister as a servant, and 
would not suffer her to sit at the same table with him. 

Even if we assume that Mrs. Linton has correctly described the 
altered condition of things, her whole essay is vitiated by a fallacy 
most common, indeed, to vulgar, unobservant minds, but one from 
which one would have expected such an experienced writer would 
have shown herself to be free. She allows that manners, customs, 
and thoughts must change with the ages, but she adds, ‘the ultimate 
of these changes is doubtless for good, but the transition time is 
ungainly.’ Herein the fallacy is to imagine that one period of time 
is transitional and another stationary. In Western civilisation all 
times have been transitional. It is otherwise in Eastern lands, but 
it can hardly be Mrs. Linton’s serious aspiration to exchange the 
freedom of English girls for the muffled seclusion of the zenanah. 
Among ourselves, domestic habits and the code of propriety have 
ever been subject to social evolution and ceremonial decay. It is as 
little scientific to speak of the present age as one specially inter- 
mediate between two phases of society as it is to account the phases 
of the moon as having potent influence on the weather and other 
terrestrial phenomena. We choose to assign four quarters to the 
moon’s appearance, and it is a convenient mode of reckoning time. 
At the beginning of each quarter we say the moon changes, and 
some uninstructed people connect these changes, most illogically, 
with certain physical results. But in reality these phases consist in 
nothing more than our power to view a greater or less portion of the 
illumined surface of the moon, and in that sense the moon changes, 
not four times in a month, but every day, and every minute of 
every day of the month. 

So it is with the altered aspect of womankind, in whom Mrs. 
Linton affects to detect such lamentable decadence. She takes the 
present—say the five or ten years which have just elapsed—strikes 
all brightness out of it, and throws it into strong relief against a 
horizon of two centuries, just as an unsound painter might project a 
few square yards of dark foreground against leagues of distant sun- 
shine. Then she calls on us to melt in Weltschmerz for the sunny 
plains lying so far beyond our reach. 

I have said that Mrs. Linton ‘affects’ to perceive this deteriora- 
tion in the society in which her lot is cast, and I hope the term will 
not be thought disrespectful. It seems to be more generous to credit 
her with dramatic insincerity, than to suspect her of being genuine 
in adopting such an ungracious attitude towards her sisterhood. 
There is a homely Scottish proverb (homely expressions are not out of 
harmony with the age for which our censor repines) which says, ‘ It’s 
an ill bird that fouls its ain nest.’ It is unpleasart to hear a woman 
of the nineteenth century describing her contemporaries as the 
‘modern overflow of restless discontent and brazen wildness’ (speech 
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is silvern, and silence is golden, so ‘ brazen wildness’ may pass, I 
suppose). 

But to come tothe particulars of this indictment—what are these 
spotless heights whence our nymphs have lately strayed? How are 
girls to be turned back to become ‘ demure and homestaying women, 
dutiful, respectful, self-restrained, and innocently coquettish ? 
What reward can we offer to tempt them to address us as ‘ Sir’ when 
we presume to pay our court? How can we cure them of unsanc- 
tified longings for a trip to the Mediterranean or other lovely places 
of the earth, and so protect them against Mrs. Linton’s anathema 
upon ‘ garish globe-trotters’? Well, the most imposing article of 
the ideal home, as portrayed in the ‘ Picture of the Past,’ seems to 
have been the high-walled garden, for it looms large on the first and 
last pages of Mrs. Linton’s paper, and crops up at intervals (with 
‘large purple plums ripening’) to fortify her arguments. 

Be it far from us to undervalue the charm of such a spot, especi- 
ally at the moment psychologique when the plums are dropping ripe. 
As for the ‘sweetwater grapes on the sunny stretch of wall’—non 
ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 

But high-walled gardens do not always bask in the pellucid 
atmosphere with which Mr. Marcus Stone knows so well how to invest 
them; in the present month, for instance, the paths are parlously 
prone to sloppiness, the cloves and gilliflowers lie in rotting wisps 
across the clipped box edging, while lilies and damask roses are but 
a memory of fair things, making the December scene only the 
bleaker by contrast. 

Soon we may look for frost, but Mrs. Linton ‘ can’t abear’ skating 
—the less explicable this, because she praises the minuet for its 
grace, and to see a fair woman skating well is to realise the nearest 
possible approach by mortal limbs to perfect motion. 

Nay, but you shall have neither skating, nor tennis, nor golf, nor 
hopes of foreign trips, you generation of hommasses! yet Mrs. Linton 
is full of loving-kindness and tender mercy; see, she is saying you 
may while the hours (when you can tear yourselves away from the 
high-walled garden) with hot-cockles (beshrew me, to think of that!), 
and hunt-the-slipper (there’s true grace for you!), and—crowning 
ecstasy !—blindman’s buff. ’Tis a blessing to know that there is no 
danger now, as there was in the olden days, that these idyllic 
pastimes will be marred by the horrid habit young men used to have 
of getting tipsy. It is terrible to think of the havoc which ‘ Master 
William, handsome, gallant, and slenderly endowed,’ must have 
wrought in futile attempts to hunt the slipper after imbibing a couple 
of bottles of heady port. How haughtily the girls must have 
‘bridled’ as they sorrowfully withdrew to finish in the solitude of 
their own apartments a day crowned with disappointment. Well 
was it for those maidens that they knew when to go, so unlike those 
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of our own acquaintance, who, as we are assured, ‘ look on contact with 
vice and misery as their assigned privilege.’ And then, next morn- 
ing, *twere fine to see Miss and Madam pacing in the walled garden, 
‘in summer shielding their eyes from the sun with their open fans, 
in winter clad in cloth pelisses or short fur tippets ; and their sober 
wishes never learned to stray beyond the close-set limits which were 
all that the time allowed.’ 

Were there no hoydens in the eighteenth century, then? Set 
against this imaginary scene of tranquillity an incident in the life 
of one of three daughters of a country squire, about the year of grace 
1770. One of the most beautiful girls of that day, afterwards Jane, 
Duchess of Gordon, undertook for a wager to ride down the High 
Street of Edinburgh, in broad daylight, on the back of a pig, and 
won her bet! Methinks such a feat would create some stir in 
Piccadilly nowadays. 

Now, exception has been taken on the score of fidelity to 
Mrs. Linton’s description of matron and maid in our own day; it is 
falsified by our grateful sense of innumerable examples of amiability, 
intelligent content, modesty, and affection, enhanced by that keen 
anticipation of pleasure and capacity for enjoyment which is the 
enviable attribute of young things. Is there any stronger reason 
for accepting the passage above quoted as a faithful picture of a 
bygone age? I trow not. Turn to the Rambler, No. xlii. for the 
llth of August, 1750, and you will find an account cotemporary 
with Mrs. Linton’s golden age, of a young lady’s experience of a 
country house visit. The London season was then held in winter 
(let Mrs. Linton but restore that good custom and she will earn 
undying gratitude); Euphelia was to spend part of her summer with 
a rich aunt in a remote county. ‘ 


It was a great relief to the barrenness of our topics (in London), to relate the 
pleasures that were in store for me, to describe my uncle’s seat, with the park and 
gardens (high-walled gardens, to be sure), the charming walks and beautiful 
waterfalls ; and everyone told me how much she envied me. . . . I was delighted 
with scarce any talk but of leaving the town, and never went to bed without 
dreaming of groves and meadows, and frisking lambs. 


But time had not run long before she found it hang very heavy. 


I unhappily told my aunt, in the first warmth of our embraces, that I had 
leave to stay with her ten weeks. Six only are yet gone, and how shall I live 
through the remaining four? I go out, and return; I pluck a flower, and throw 
it away ; I catch an insect, and when I have examined its colours, set itat liberty ; 
I fling a pebble into the water, and see one circle spread after another, . . . The 
day moves slowly forward, and I see the dawn with uneasiness, because I consider 
the night as at a great distance. . . . 1 walk because I am disgusted with sitting 
still, and sit down because I am weary with walking. I have no motive to action, 
nor any object of love, or hate, or fear, or inclination. I cannot dress with spirit, 
for 1 have neither rival nor admirer, I cannot dance without a partner, nor be 
kind or cruel without a lover. 


VoLt. XXXII—No. 190 3Q 
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But then, it may be said, here was a city miss suffering from 
ennui in the country. True, but Mrs. Linton’s comparison is drawn, 
not between town and country ladies, but between those of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, greatly to the disparagement 
of the latter. Yet, to set that right, let us look up another number 
of the same periodical, No. lxii. for October 20, of the same year. 
Here is Rhodoclia, daughter of a squire living constantly on his estate 
in the country. Has she no desire to stray beyond ‘the close-set limits 
which the times allowed’? Are her aspirations satisfied by intercourse 
with neighbouring Tony Lumpkins? Listen to her own words:— 

I often asked my mother . . . why she did not visit London once a year like 
some other ladies, and initiate me in the world by showing me its amusements, its 
grandeur, and its variety. But she always told me that the days which she had 
seen were such as would never come again; that all diversion was now degenerated ; 
that the conversation of the present age is insipid; that their fashions are un- 
becoming ; their customs absurd, and their morals corrupt ; and that there is now 
neither politeness, nor pleasure, nor virtue in the world, 


Positively, had Mrs. Linton’s name not been appended to the 
‘Picture of the Past’ in your November number one might surely 
have sniffed plagiarism in it, so precisely does it echo the sentiments 
of Rhodoclia’s mamma. Yet these sentences were penned in the very 
heyday of hot cockles, Catherine pears, and heavy suppers with broad 
jests. 

At last, Rhodoclia kicked over the traces. Young human nature 
was much the same then as now, and the daily walk in the walled 
garden availed not to allay dissatisfaction with neighbouring squires 
and their sons, and impatience to see the great world, 

I tell you, Mr. Rambler, I will stay here no longer. I have at last prevailed 
on my mother to send me to town, and I shall set out in three weeks on the grand 
expedition. I intend to live in public, to crowd into the winter every pleasure 
which money can purchase, and every honour which beauty can obtain. 


The justification for quoting these somewhat lengthy extracts from 
Dr. Johnson’s periodical is found in the light they throw on the dissatis- 
faction evinced by certain temperaments toany change in the manners, 
language, and aspirations of young people and the tendency in every 
age to compare young people unfavourably with the preceding gene- 
ration. Ofcourse, Euphelia and Rhodoclia were not real persons, but 
they were types, faithfully enough drawn to reflect familiar charac- 
teristics to readers of the Rambler. 

Much more mischievous, because more calculated to breed ill- 
feeling, is the peevish grumbling with which, from the days of 
Nabal, the rich landowner of Carmel, down to our own time, we are so 
familiar, and of which we have so much cause to be weary, that 
‘servants are not what they were.’ Mrs. Linton’s good taste and, let 
us hope, her agreeable experience, have not permitted her to add 
many syllables to this wearisome plaint, At the same time she has, 
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doubtless unwittingly, admitted into that part of her picture which 
represents the relations of masters with servants, some touches which 
do not faithfully represent what was the state of the case. 

A year’s service (writes Mrs. Linton) was the shortest time of hiring. After- 
wards this came down to half a year, while now, half an hour’s notice serves the 


turn of our large establishments, and ‘ this day month’ is the longest date thought 
necessary by the most conscientious servant or the kindest mistress. 


It is only necessary to refresh the memory by a reference to 
Daniel Defoe’s Everybody's Business is Nobody’s Business to prove 
that this is a misconception of the real facts. Defoe wrote this 
bitterly ill-humoured tract in 1725, and therein piled up every 
imaginable grievance against domestic servants :— 


But the greatest abuse of all is that these creatures are become their own law- 
givers ... they hire themselves to you by their own rule. That is, a month’s 
wages, or a month’s warning; if they don’t like you they will go away the next 
day, help yourself how you can; if you don’t like them, you must give them a 
month’s wages to get rid of them. 


Another misleading sentence is that in which the democratic 
spirit of the present age is charged with having destroyed the last 
lingering remnants of the old sumptuary laws, which were once so. 
stringent, so that it is not easy to distinguish mistress from maid. 
There is nothing new, nor, as some people think, objectionable in 
that. But it was a clamant grievance with poor Defoe, 170 


years ago. 


The apparel of our women-servants should be next regulated, that we may 
know the mistress from the maid. I remember I was once put very much to 
blush, being at a friend’s house, and by him required to salute the ladies, I kissed 
the chamber-jade into the bargain, for she was as well-dressed as the best. « But I 
‘was soon undeceived by a general titter, which gave me the utmost confusion. 


As a matter of fact, the old sumptuary laws are not extinct: ‘no 
fringes’ is still an edict enforced in certain establishments, to the 
regret of those who think it is no demerit in servant girls to be as 
pretty as possible, and hold that most faces are improved by soften- 
ing the line between the brow and the hair. 

Mrs. Linton has gathered experience of the ways of good society 
which leaves others, who have moved about the world with eyes in 
their heads, to marvel how such phenomenal beings as she describes 
can have escaped their attention. We have her assurance that it is 
not unustial for unmarried girls to make a book on the Derby. This 
much must be set to their credit, that they keep their proceedings 
remarkably quiet. Most people would agree that the ‘plunging 
spinster’ is a highly exceptional development of womanhood. It is 
to be hoped, in the interests of their unrivalled British complexions, 
that our maidens will pause before they gratify Mrs. Linton’s pre- 


ference for old-time employment by ‘setting a wash for the face to 
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simmer on the hob.’ As for ‘smoking cigarettes with the men,” 
that, though avery peccadillo compared with other things insinuated 
in the essay, is an accomplishment which young ladies will do well 
to hesitate before they acquire. Yet, whether from the picturesque 
or the moral point of view, it stands comparison fairly well with the 
practice of taking snuff, which was pretty universal among ladies of 
the last century, and is thus described in the Spectator, No. 344 


(April 4, 1712) :-— 


Mrs, Saunter is so impatient of being without it (snuff), that she takes it as 
often as she does salt at meals, and as she affects a wonderful ease and negligence 
in all her manner, an upper lip mixed with snuff and the sauce is what is pre- 
sented to all who have the honour to eat with her. The pretty creature, her 
niece, does all she can to be as disagreeable as her aunt, and if she is not as offen- 
sive to the eye, she is quite as much to the ear, and makes up all she wants in a 
confident air, by a nauseous rattle of the nose when the snuff is delivered, and the 
fingers make the stops and closes on the nostrils. . .. As for my part, I have been 
so extremely disgusted with this filthy physic hanging on the lip, that the most 
agreeable conversation, or person, has not been able to make up for it. . . Flavilla 
is so far taken with her behaviour in this kind, that she pulls out her box in the 
middle of the sermon ; and to show she has the audacity of a well-bred woman, 
she offers it to the men as well as the women who sit near her. 


Perhaps an apology is due for reproducing such ugly images, 
but it is really necessary, in the interest of truth, to show that the 
picture prepared for our admiration and envy leaves out every 
blemish in the original. We should all of us be interesting sitters, 
if, like Queen Elizabeth, we might command that no wrinkles were 
to be painted. ' 

The discontinuance of various household occupations is indicated 
as one of the causes why the ‘old virtues are as extinct as the 
voleanoes of the moon,’ and ‘seclusion, obedience, restraint, modesty 
have gone by the board, and the ramping qualities of coarsely heroic 
adventuresses have taken their place.’ Mrs. Linton seems to be as 
confident of the salutary moral effects of jam-making as Mr. Glad- 
stone was when, on a memorable occasion, he commended it to 
farmers as a palliative for the depression in agriculture. 

There are no good housewives now, as of yore, skilled in making 
brawn and collared head, raisin wine (oh, ye peptic powers !), and 
(blood-curdling thought!) black-puddings ; neither do young ladies 
fashion their own clothes (so much the better for the milliners, who, 
after all, have to live). No, neither do men make their own boots, 
nor build their own houses, as in a primitive state of society they 
have to do, or else go barefoot and sleep in a hollow tree. The division 
of labour becomes more complete and systematic as civilisation pro- 
ceeds. It is said that in the Scilly Isles the people earn a livelihood 
by washing each other’s clothes. It would cause a serious trade 
depression and consequent universal suffering in that community, 
if a return were made to the pristine maxim, ‘If you want anything 
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done, do it for yourself.’ Better, ‘ the shoemaker to his last and the 
gunner to his linstock;’ the most succulent brawn. can be got in 
Cambridge; those who have carnal hankerings to be allayed only by 
black-puddings had best repair to some house where they are a 
special dainty ; and, for mercy sake! play no unhallowed pranks on our 
degenerate digestions with your raisin or cowslip wine. Life is precious 
and health is precarious ; the insurance companies might have a word 
to say in the resuscitation of ‘lambs’-wool’ or treacle possets. Indul- 
gence in such beverages would necessitate a revision of life-tables, 
and bring about a heavy rise in assurance premiums, 


In Mrs. Linton’s view, the sun of the nineteenth century is only 
interesting on account of its spots; that of the eighteenth century 
displays nothing but genial light and heat. A true estimate of the 
orb teaches us that at all times there are both spots and light, and 
that the light concerns us vastly more than the spots. Unhappily, 
there are always people ready to lecture only on the spots in the social 
sun, and plenty of others, ignorant of astronomical proportion, ready 
to believe that spots are the most important part of the luminary. 

Mrs. Linton’s paper has been read by thousands, who have risen 
from its perusal with the conviction that every pretty girl with 
decent clothes on her back is a microcosm of deadly sins and corrupt 
habits. There is a Chinese proverb to the effect that you must not 
pull up your stockings in a melon field, or people are sure to think 
you are stealing. There is much wickedness in the world, and we 
are to believe that, once outside the high-walled garden, women are 
bound to be contaminated. It is mischievous to the last degree to 
spread such false notions ; it is as far as possible from the spirit of 
true philosophy to institute a comparison between two centuries, to 
suppress all that is gross, weak, rude, foolish, or wicked in one, and 
all that is good, pure, healthy, polished, and intelligent in the other; 
and so endeavour to persuade Englishmen to be ashamed of that 
which is the glory and blessedness of their lives—the society of 
women. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


SQUANDERED GIRLHOOD 


THE storm of disclaimer which a recent article on the degeneracy of 
Modern Society has provoked is very suggestive. That one of them- 
selves should have presumed to lift the curtain and lay bare to those 
beyond the charmed circle the life of the smart world in all its 
paltriness, its futility, and its vice, has evoked on every side indig- 
nant remonstrances. On every side; for though the indictment was 
obviously brought against a small section of Society, not against So- 
ciety at large, yet, as few like to confess themselves outside the pale, it 
is considered a point of honour by people whom the writer never had in 
her mind to announce that Lady Jeune has sadly misconstrued them 
and has viewed the London world through the blackest of spectacles. 
But after all is not this storm of indignation a token of uncon- 
scious weakness? And may we not be grateful to the Hecate who has 
raised it, if she also hoists a danger-signal by which the luckless 
mariner may steer clear of the rocks on which so many have foun- 
dered? Evil is very infectious, and the sins of the highest (like the 
cut of their sleeves and the set of their skirts) have a tendency to 
filter down through all grades and shades of society. Are we so very 
clear that our hands in this respect are clean? Surely no pains 
should be spared to probe the matter to its core—for, if the allegations 
advanced be true, they strike at the very heart of the English home. 
In the general movement of the century no one factor of society has, 
as a whole, made such an important stride as the Educated Woman, 
and simultaneously a class has been developed which was practically 
non-existent before, namely, that of so-called ‘ girls’ between the ages 
of eighteen and thirty. In old times the maiden who but yesterday 
attained to years of discretion became the bride of to-day. Marriage 
and motherhood followed in quick succession, and girlhood as apart 
from childhood had neither to be reckoned with nor provided for. 
Now, all this is changed. It is true that occasionally some very 
attractive little maiden is surreptitiously wooed and won over her 
lesson-books ; but the great majority of girls have five or six years of 
adolescence before them ere they assume the responsibilities of 
marriage, and it is unhappily during this period that the unfortunate 
bias is given which results in the much-abused ‘ young married woman.” 
In the girl’s case, with her keen appetite for amusement, her 
natural desire to live to the uttermost, there are few of the whole- 
Some make-weights which for the most part surround her brothe: 
when he first emerges into society. He is still a prey to examinations 
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and kindred mar-joys. No sooner is he free from these restrictions 
than as a rule the problem of his profession or career confronts him 
with a grim determination not to be gainsaid, and forthwith engulfs 
a large portion of his time. Even eldest sons are captured, willing 
or no, and forced to serve their country as members of Parliament, 
on County Councils, or in the Public Services. It is only the un- 
fortunate maidens of the age who are launched en masse on the sea 
of Society, without a rudder, without so much as a life-belt in the 
shape of some one strong interest which would enable them to steer 
safely into port. They are ignominiously left to drift about till 
some passing craft takes them in tow and gives them for the first 
time a specific aim in life. 

‘But they are quite content to amuse themselves,’ you say ; 
‘they don’t want to do anything else.’ I doubt if this is so true as 
might be thought. But even were it the case, what have society 
girls done that they alone of all human creatures should be entitled 
toa holiday which swallows upa solid tenth of their whole responsible 
life ?—that they alone, for six, eight, even ten years—the best years 
of their youth—should be absolved from even attempting to justify 
their existence? What can be more demoralising even to a noble 
character than to say, as is said in hundreds of cases openly, in 
thousands of cases inferentially, as the girl is launched on her first 
season, ‘ Henceforth your primary duty is to yourself; look as pretty 
as you can ; be as attractive as you can; be as amusing as you know 
how; cut out other people if possible ; the chief point is to please, 
but above all things make a good marriage!’ Some mothers 
incidentally add, ‘ If, after all these conditions but the last have been 
fulfilled, you have still an hour unoccupied, you may teach in a 
Sunday-school, go to a lecture, or visit a hospital; but such an 
employment must always give way if there is any chance of its inter- 
fering with the prior claim of Society.’ And so the natural self- 
centredness of a half-developed character is fostered on all sides—the 
victim has a vague sense that where all combine to approve, she must 
be fulfilling her lawful destiny, and gives herself up, body and soul, to 
the pursuit of pleasure according to her instructions. 

This is surely the canker which eats out the heart of the inde- 
pendent home-life when it comes. We encourage those who are to 
be the future mothers of England to regard pleasure and amuse- 
ment not as a legitimate relaxation after the day’s work is over, 
but as the one object and business of life. To them thus trained 
new sensations have become a necessity ; they thirst for experiences ; 
they cannot exist without excitement. Where in this economy of 
things are the bracing influences, the training im self-control, the 
forethought, the thousand and one sterling qualities so sorely 
needed to equip them for a wife’s responsibilities? Is it any 
wonder if later on the graduates trained in such a school shall shrink 
from the duties and sufferings of motherhood, and regard themselves 
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as hardly used if even for a short time their round of dissipation is 
interrupted? And this is not the only disastrous outcome of the 
pleasure-theory. There is yet another which, though it happily does 
not at present (except in a particular set) reach the sinister propor- 
tions portrayed by Lady Jeune, yet is surely militating against a 
high ideal in married life. The girl for the five or six years of her 
grown-up maiden existence has been allowed to court pleasure as a 
necessity, even to claim it as a right. Is it likely that with her 
marriage will come a reversal of her whole habit of mind? And yet, as 
‘there are not enough eldest sons to go round, the vast majority of such 
girls must needs marry into homes where the husband has his way to 
make in the world ; where, in the nature of things, it is, or ought to be, 
impossible that all should give place to pleasure as in the girlish days. 

But amusement has by then become to her the very pivot of 
existence. If her husband’s income does not suffice to give her the 
varied distractions which her soul craves, debt and embarrassment 
supervene, or too often other complaisant people—old ball-partners, 
new acquaintances anxious to get a foothold in society—step in, eager 
to supply the convenient box at the opera, the coveted drive down 
to Hurlingham, or day on the river. ‘ Where’s the harm ?’ says the 
young matron. ‘Everybody does it!’ If the husband objects, he 
is made to feel himself an exacting despot, or taunted (very delicately, 
no doubt) with his want of means. Strangely enough, the attentions 
whose exclusiveness (except with one object) would not have been 
tolerated when she owed no allegiance to any one person, are consi- 
dered admissible now that she has entered into an irrevocable 
partnership, while the dignity of the life-partner is the last thing to 
be thought about. 

The women in question, though their conduct is perfectly correct, 
are day by day lowering the ideal of what a true union should be, and 
are substituting for the ‘perfect music unto noble words’ a chaotic 
pot-pourri, where a few bars of some glorious symphony are tripped 
up by the refrain of a music-hall ditty, to be interrupted in turn by 
a snatch of the latest comic opera. 

And so the lives drift apart, and though the marriage vow is 
respected in deed, in spirit it is violated daily and hourly. She who 
pledged herself, ‘ forsaking all other,’ to ‘ keep only to him,’ reserves 
for those who have no claim upon her the best of her brightness, her 
wit, and her spirits, while the unfortunate husband, coming back tired 
and jaded after his day’s work, at length resigns himself to an empty 
home, or is taught in turn to seek elsewhere the sympathy and 
helpfulness he had a right to claim from the woman who eats his 
bread and bears his name. If this be the outcome of our present 
training of upper-class womanhood, is it not time to consider whether 
during girlhood they might not be instilled with something a little 
nearer the true ideal of marriage? Such an ideal as has been so 
finely embodied in the forceful lines 
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He is the half-part of a blesséd man, 
Left to be finishéd by such as she; 

And she, a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 


But there is yet another cogent reason why we should endeavour 
to give a nobler direction to the unoccupied years of girlhood. Around 
us on every side, like the sough of the distant sea, slowly but surely 
stealing across the level sands, engulfing all that bars its way, the 
great tide of Democracy sweeps onward. Heedless children build 
castles in the sand, unwitting of the danger which threatens them. 
The fisherman plying his craft is unharmed by the rush of the waters 
—nay, the waves are his friends, for they do but bring him the 
fish he is seeking; but to the children absorbed in play, when at 
length they awake to their peril, the breakers are cruel enemies ; 
their castles are levelled in an instant; and of what use are their 
paltry wooden spades and buckets to stem the incoming tide? 

A day is swiftly approaching when each individual who lives on 
the toil of others will be asked the searching question, ‘What are 
you contributing to the commonwealth?’ Even our girls will have 
to face the query, ‘How are you, you bright young maiden, full of 
talent and possibilities--how are you justifying your existence? In 
the ranks beneath your own, maidens as fair and pure are toiling 
long hours that you may enjoy yourself. What are you giving in 
return?’ Democracy has a way of putting things very plainly, with- 
out the ‘ fine shades ’ and lowered tones of polite society. It is un- 
pleasant to be at a loss for an answer, even if the interrogator be a 
beggar. How much more when the servant of to-day becomes the 
master of to-morrow ! : 

In old times, so long as the Church of Rome retained her sway 
over the country, the indefeasible right of the poor to the ministry of 
the rich was a fundamental assumption of the social order. Not only 
was alms-giving, care of the sick, and relief of the needy a part of the 
duty of every great lady, but each noble family contributed at least 
one of its daughters to the sole service of the poor, dedicating her 
irrevocably by the vows of the cloister. Surely the English maidens 
of our day are not less devoted or desirous to help than their 
ancestors. Is it not some fault of circumstances, some error in our 
conception of the proportions of life, which makes mothers feel and 
say, ‘ Yés, it is a pity to give up the village things; but then, you 
see, the dear girls must have their Season.’ Yet the newly awakened 
thirst for knowledge and culture amongst their less wealthy neighbours 
is opening up an important and ever-widening sphere for the maidens 
who night after night are dancing away their health, and too often 
their higher selves, in some heated London drawing-room. Are they 
not, as they plume themselves on the paltry conquests and successes 
of the ball-room, ‘ grasping at authority in the small things, whilst 
they abdicate it in the greater’? Why should the splendid reserves 
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of capacity and enthusiasm which underlie the Society veneer of 
upper-class girlhood go to waste in making sport for the Philistines ? 

Around their own homes, at their very doors, whether in the 
country or in London, are many maidens—girls like themselves— 
whose life is one ceaseless round of toil. They have not time to 
organise anything in the way either of culture or recreation. The 
former is left out of their lives altogether ; and the latter, if attainable 
at all, must be in the streets or in even less desirable haunts. Is not 
this obviously the business of those to whom leisure (except for 
society engagements) is the habit of life? Dare our upper-class 
girls, with all their advantages and opportunities, aver that in this 
respect they are not their sister's keeper? And yet, even if they 
have the desire to help, how many difficulties are put in their way! 
The carriage, which is always at their disposition when a ball or a 
theatre is in question, cannot be spared to go on less fashionable 
errands. The headache, which would have been benefited by a dinner 
party, makes it madness to think of keeping an appointment with the 
Girls’ Club. 

And then there is the insuperable objection that they would 
‘hear and see such things.’ All praise to the mother who with 
might and main will guard her young daughter’s innocence! But 
can she (however much she may wish it) shield her entirely from un- 
desirable knowledge? Alas! from the day she takes her into society 
it is impossible. And surely in such matters the innuendos and allu- 
sions of those who ape smart people are far more demoralising than 
the pathetic actuality with which the girl might be brought in con- 
tact among her poorer neighbours. 

When all these objections have been successfully met, there is 
the final and conclusive one that they are really too young for 
such work. Strange hallucination! Let an eligible parti present 
himself to-morrow, and, heigh presto! a miracle is performed. At 
once as by magic Angelina has attained to years of discretion, and 
after a six weeks’ engagement is fully competent to take the head of 
Edwin’s house, to receive his guests and rule his household ; and woe to 
the critic who dare hint that their union is premature! If girls are of 
an age to become wives and mothers, it follows that they ought not to be 
absolved from the responsibilities of adolescence on the score of youth. 

Still ‘ the dear girls must have their season ! ’—Well and good if 
this were the holiday of the year. Everyone is entitled to some re- 
laxation in life; and if a season—say, of five weeks, not five months 
—is the form in which they like to take their holiday, they may do 
so with a good conscience, provided they have earned it. But what 
is the fact ? The season, far from being regarded as a holiday, is 
considered to be very hard work, and as such, demands in many 
cases a month at Homburg or some other health-resort to restore the 
overstrained constitution. Then a little bracing is needed to com- 
plete the cure, which means a few weeks in Scotland or the Tyrol. 
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Shooting-visits next claim the returning traveller, and so it is very 
likely the end of October or beginning of November before she finds 
herself in her country home, where she may possibly contrive (with 
the help of some London friends) to support life until the winter 
balls begin. Of course, during her short sojourn in the ancestral halls 
you cannot expect her to occupy herself with her country neighbours, 
the daughters of the smaller squires, the rector, or the doctor, who 
have possibly been doing her own neglected work. They are ‘too 
awfully dull.’ And so the young woman who might have had some 
excuse for her unceasing round of dissipation had she returned to be 
a centre of ‘ sweetness and light ’ to all the country-side, throws away 
her last chance of vindicating her right to the good things of the world 
by declining to become the channel for disseminating them to others. 

The utter unsatisfactoriness of the life they thus lead is eating into 
the hearts of many girls who yet have not the independence of mind 
or will to shake themselves free from the yoke. Many of them 
writhe under the indignity of their lot, as they humbly wait at mid- 
night in the flower-bedecked ball-room till some few of their tardy 
partners shall lazily stroll in (after a cigar anda rubber at the Bache- 
lors’ or the Wellington) with the air of young sultans, and leisurely 
pick out, possibly by the aid of a superfluous eye-glass, from the crowd 
of expectant damsels, the favoured fair who happens to suit them. 

We regard the marriage-markets of olden times with just abhor- 
rence, but the element of degradation, though veiled, is not altogether 
absent from our own réunions, and is rendered all the worse by the 
fact that its victims are not slaves but high-bred English girls. They 
would never endure it could they see any alternative. They little 
realise that in themselves lies the very force the nation needs—a force 
in which we are superior to all other nations—a band of energetic, 
enthusiastic, cultivated women, capable enough with a little direction 
to help their poorer sisters in a thousand ways! 

Tastes, instincts, feelings, passions, powers, 
Sleep there unfelt, unseen, 


And other lives lie hid in ours— 
The lives that might have been! 


And even upon London society the effect would be nothing but good. 
It would be refreshed and revivified by such a diversion of its super- 
abundant elements. At present the difficulty felt by all who aspire 
to entertain widely is the preponderance of women over men. And 
why is this ? Chiefly because the majority of men, having some sort 
of profession, go less into society than women. If society became 
to girls as it is to their brothers, in the main an adjunct, not the 
principal business of life, though they would still go out, yet they 
would often be preoccupied by their more serious engagements, and 
would be in greater request when they did honour an entertainment, 
instead of being constantly a glut in the market. 

Their days at any rate ought to be emancipated from social 
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claims, so that they might have leisure to do thoroughly whatever 
work they undertook, To those living in London the poorer quarters 
are crying out for help, and help of a kind which it is eminently 
suitable for girls to give. But it must be regular—not of the sort 
which gives way to a trip up the river or an invitation to luncheon. 
And there are many other possibilities close around their own homes. 
The organisation of social evenings for the young women who serve 
them in shops—dressmakers’ assistants and the like—would redress 
the balance of the sexes, relieve the congested ball-rooms, and give 
redoubled zest to the next dissipation, if that be desirable. 

There is also that vast desert of the middle classes to be considered 
—-girls who are earning their own living as daily governesses, telegraph 
clerks, or schoolmistresses. It is little realised by those to whom 
culture is as much a matter of course as cream in their tea, what a 
dead-level of dreariness the lives of such toilers become, or how 
much a sympathetic lady friend could enlarge their horizon. And 
if this be the case in the town, how much more in the country ! 
Here the squire’s daughter probably has the monopoly, or nearly so, 
as far as her own village is concerned, of the great thoughts and 
movements with which the world is seething. Asa rule she meets 
from time to time men and women of real interest, and has a greater 
command of books than her humbler neighbours. Her holiday, too 
(even if it be restricted to the suggested five weeks), carries her into 
other circles, where she becomes familiar with new ideas. Why 
should not these be utilised on her return for her less fortunate 
neighbours? The excellent systems of Extension-lectures and Home- 
reading centres initiated by the Universities only need an organiser 
to bring their advantages to the doors of the stay-at-homes of the 
country-side. There are other ways, far too numerous to set down 
here, in which girls might materially contribute to the welfare 
of their neighbourhood, notably by establishing in each village the 
housekeeping classes which are sorely needed. 

Many a girl objects, ‘ But I don’t know how to begin!’ Then 
let her combine with her friends and devise some method of action. 
That some movement of this sort is desired was proved by the forma- 
tion of the Eighty-eight Club, which would doubtless have been far 
more effective had it been based on the theory that definite work of 
some sort was to be the law, and not merely the accessory of every 
nee The honest, earnest man must stand and work ; 

The woman also—otherwise she drops 

At once below the dignity of man, 

Accepting serfdom— 

WHOEVER FEARS GOD, FEARS TO SIT AT EASE! 

The great social problems which are perplexing all minds at this 
moment are largely due to the fact that the rightful leaders have 
abdicated their command because of the arduousness of their task and 
their preference for the easy-going pleasurable life to which no man 
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or woman in full health has the least title. The squires who were 
omnipotent on their own properties half a century ago, impoverished 
by agricultural depression, now spend what surplus cash they possess 
in hiring a house in London for that ever-to-be-regretted Season, 
and return to their estates to economise, instead of forming a social 
centre for rich and pooralike. They are astonished that the labourers 
are but slightly guided in political matters by their views. They have 
had greater opportunities of influence than any other human beings, 
but they have indolently allowed that influence to slip from their 
hands into those of the paid agitator with whose mischievous non- 
sense the rural districts are infested. 

Is the new generation to learn nothing from the grievous blunders 
of the old? After all, franchise or no franchise, women are largely 
responsible for the political complexion of the country. It is, alas ! 
too often their match-making and ambition which instigate the 
general exodus to London, and the consequent dissociation from the 
local interests; which unhesitatingly sacrifice the essentials to 
appearances, and to the ignoble desire not to be behindhand 
in doing as others do. How invaluable might not their energies 
become if directed into the right channels! Those who have not 
been favoured with the same advantages of birth and education are 
still willing and eager to be led by their intellectual superiors. The 
work among the girlhood of England is waiting to be done by girls. 
All who have been brought to realise the power of the working-woman 
in her home know well how important it is she should be helped to 
a true and just estimate of social questions, before she is forced to 
jump to some quack solution by dire necessity. 

Above all, the very future of England depends upon a right 
understanding, by all classes, of the difficulties, the trials, and the 
problems which beset every grade in the community, and this can 
only be attained by the friendship (from which every element of 
patronage has been eliminated) of the highest and the lowest. 

The pressure of life on men leaves too little opportunity for laying 
these foundations, but for the great leisured class of girls the way is 
open. Dare we, when such vital interests are at stake, when every- 
where the petty personal view is giving place to the wider and nobler 
range of universal brotherhood—dare we defraud our capable maidens 
of their rightful share in the onward movement? May we not set 
before them daily, hourly, in lieu of the vapid round of dissipation to 
which we have heretofore doomed them, the high ideals of self-sacrifice 
and urge them to a participation in the great work of that world, of 
whose claims they, for the most part, are lamentably ignorant? Who 
can righteously evade her individual responsibility when 

All society 


Is but the expression of men’s single lives,— 
The loud sum of the silent units ? 


EpitH LYTTELTON GELL. 
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RAILWAY MISMANAGEMENT 


In the June number of the Economic Journal there is an article 
of mine devoted to the same subject as the present paper. In it 
will be found a long, but very far from exhaustive, list of books and 
magazine articles written, and courses of lectures delivered, on railway 
subjects by economists of recognised position in foreign countries, 
more especially in Germany and the United States. I mention this, 
as I am anxious not to waste space by repeating information which 
is already easily accessible elsewhere to anyone who cares to have it. 
If any English economist, at least since Professor Dionysius Lardner 
departed this life, more than thirty years back, ever wrote a book or 
delivered a lecture on the subject of Railway Economics, all I can say 
is, I never heard of it. Certain it is that for its article on this sub- 
ject the Encyclopedia Britannica found it necessary to go all the 
way to Professor Hadley in Connecticut, while, for a history of English 
railway policy, Professor Hadley himself is compelled to refer us to 
Gustav Cohn at Gottingen. 

I will not stay here to inquire as to the reasons for this extra- 
ordinary neglect of so important a subject. How important it is let 
Professor Hadley himself testify : 


The railroads of the world are to-day worth from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
million dollars. This probably represents one-tenth of the total wealth of 
civilised nations, and one quarter, if not one-third, of their invested capital. It is 
doubtful whether the aggregate plant used in all manufacturing industries can 
equal it in value. The capital engaged in banking is a mere trifle beside it. The 
world’s whole stock of money of every kind—gold, silver, and paper—would pur- 
chase only a third of its railroads, 


One might cap Professor Hadley’s figures by stating that the in- 
come of English railway companies is more than the entire rent of 
English land, and that their capital, though probably not more than 
half what the British public has altogether invested in railways, is as 
large as that of all the other registered companies in England put 
together. 

It would, however, be a mistake to speak as though the economic 
importance of railways were simply to be judged by their financial 
magnitude. Three centuries back, Bacon described a fertile soil, 
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busy workshops, and easy conveyance for men and commodities from 
one place to another, as the three things which make a nation great and 
prosperous. The experience of England, and still more of Scotland at 
the present day, has shown that, given the easy conveyance for men 
and commodities from one place to another, without which it is im- 
possible that workshops should be busy, a nation can be great and 
prosperous even with the most infertile soil. One, might claim, then, 
a first place for railways in the study of economics on the ground that 
on an efficient and intelligently organised system of communication 
all other industries are dependent for their prosperity, and almost 
for their existence. 

But there is more than this. To few matters is the old adage that 
truth is a mean more evidently applicable than to railway questions ; 
and no one but a trained observer—an observer, moreover, looking at 
the case from a scientific standpoint, unaffected by personal bias to 
one side or the other—in other words, neither a railway manager nor 
a railway customer—can say authoritatively where the mean is to be 
found. How far, for example, and under what limitations does the 
maxim, ‘Competition is the life of trade,’ apply to railway manage- 
ment? A railway manager, when seeking the sanction of a 
Parliamentary Committee to his invasion of a rival’s territory, quotes 
it as though it were a self-evident axiom ; and so does the trader a 
few years later, when (the new line having been made, and the 
business, which was enough for one, having proved not enough for 
two) the new company and the old company seek Parliamentary 
approval of an agreement to put an end to a strife which has crippled 
their finances and incapacitated them both from giving adequate 
accommodation to the needs of their customers. Or again, though 
competition may be the life of trade, the trader is yet entirely deter- 
mined, and rightly determined, that railway managers shall not keep 
themselves alive by competitive methods which he himself habitually 
and justifiably practises. No merchant, for example, hesitates to sell 
the same article to different customers at different prices. Not only 
will he give discounts, larger or smaller, according to the magnitude 
of the order or the standing of his customer, but of two customers 
in precisely similar circumstances one will secure better terms than 
the other, simply because of his superior skill in bargaining. For 
half a century past English law has forbidden railway companies to 
manage their business on what one might call ordinary commercial 
principles. And of late years the United States have gone beyond 
us, and made such management a penal offence, punishable not only 
with fine, but with two years’ imprisonment. 

Turning from a discussion of the general principles which should 
regulate railway management to a consideration of one or two detailed 
illustrations, take a question such as this, Ought a railway company 
to give an advantage to those of its customers who can deal in 
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wholesale quantities? Thirty-five years ago the Court of Common 
Pleas decided that a railway company may carry at a lower rate in 
consideration of a guarantee of large quantities and full train-loads 
at regular periods, provided the company is willing to afford the same 
facilities to all others upon the same terms; and this, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that to small traders the offer is practically illusory. A 
year or two back an almost identical case came before the American 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, which administers a law of undue 
preference expressed in almost identical words toours. The American 
Commission took the absolutely opposite view, and declared the dis- 
crimination unjust within the meaning of the law : 


It cannot be supported by the circumstance that the offer is open to all 
although made to all, it is not possible that all should accept. 


Passing from the law courts to proceedings in Parliament, we find 
that in the recent Bills for the regulation of railway rates the Board 
of Trade, at the instance of Sir Bernhard Samuelson, who was under- 
stood to speak as the representative of the traders, introduced separate 
and lower schedules of rates for goods when sent in truck-load or 
train-load quantities. The Joint Committee of the two Houses, to 
which these Bills were referred, went into the matter very carefully, 
and decided unanimously that the charge should be on the same 
scale for four as for a thousand tons. Surely this is eminently an 
economic question ; a question, moreover, closely lying in with the 
larger subject of the supersession of individual traders by groups 
organised as trusts or as limited companies. That Sir Bernhard 
Samuelson’s proposal to make compulsory the method of tariffication 
—the word is not in the English dictionaries, but it ought to be— 
which has been optional with railway companies for forty years past, 
would have the effect of accelerating the defeat of the shopkeeper 
by the Universal Provider, of the small farmer by the dairy or fruit 
farm company, of the local miller or brewer by the gigantic under- 
takings of Minneapolis or of Burton, may be taken for granted. On 
which side lies on the whole the balance of public advantage ? 

Take, as another instance, a matter on which, as it seems to me, 
it should be possible for economists to lay down some general canons 
for the guidance of those who have to deal with particular issues 
of fact. How far is the construction of a new line, to serve a district 
whose existing lines have still ample room for additional traffic, 
an economic waste? Within what distance on either side of a line 
does its practical utility extend? For example, if we say that from 
Rugby to Aylesbury the new line of the Manchester, Sheffield, and 
Lincolnshire will be at an average distance of ten miles from the 
North-Western, and fifteen miles from the Great Western, how far 
will its traffic be new? how far merely subtracted from existing 
routes? It is commonly said that in London the competition of a 
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new route ceases to be felt at a greater distance than a mile. Of 
course, in country districts it will be felt further off than this. Of 
course, too, the competition is felt at varying distances, according to 
the relation between the bulk and the value of the article trans- 
ported. Ten miles of cartage would evidently kill a trade in hay 
and straw, while not producing much effect in the balance sheet of 
a man who grew grapes or tomatoes.' But broadly, and on the 
average, a table of figures, such as used to be produced in the old 
days of railroads, might, I am persuaded, be constructed by anyone 
who chose to go into the matter carefully. Such a table would be 
of considerable value in estimating the prospects of new schemes in- 
volving the expenditure not unfrequently of many millions of capital, 
and might help those who have to decide whether a new line shall 
be made or not in striking a balance between the absurdly ex- 
aggerated estimates of promoters, and the equally absurd pessimism 
of those who represent the interest of railways already in posses- 
sion of the ground. A short time back, for instance, a new railway 
was projected in the middle of England. Its promoters calculated 
on a traffic something like that of the North-Western or the Midland, 
a revenue, that is, of a good deal over 1001. per mile per week. For 
the opposition one of the most distinguished railway authorities of 
this country solemnly swore that to credit the new company with 
earnings as good as those of the Highland Railway (something under 
201. per mile per week) would be an outside estimate. 

One obvious advantage to be gained from the serious discussion 
of railway problems by trained economists would be the extrusion 
from this domain of the cranks and the faddists who at present make 
it their happy hunting-ground. A year or two back, for instance, 
one of our most important quarterly reviews published an article—it 
published, if I mistake not, another article by the same author to the 
same effect some twenty years earlier—to prove that our English 
companies, which are carrying some two hundred million tons of 
coal and other minerals per annum, are, broadly speaking, carrying 
every ton at a loss, and only avoiding consequent bankruptcy by 
charging extortionate profits on ordinary merchandise and on passenger 
traffic. I am far from wishing to confute the author of this remark- 
able thesis. I will only say that his arguments deserve as respectful 
consideration from railway economists as a dissertation to prove that 
the sun goes round the earth would deserve from astronomers, or an 
essay identifying the sites connected with the adventures of Jack the 


1 In France, where questions like this are scientifically studied, and not settled 
by mere rule-of-thumb, the custom is, in calculating the probable traffic of a new 
line, to exclude from consideration all sources of traffic lying more than three miles 
aside from the proposed line. Some engineers, however, include a belt of territory 
ten or even twelve miles in width. See, as to this, Considére, Utilité des Chemins de 
Fer @’Intérét Local. Paris, 1892. 
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Giant-Killer would deserve from historians. Presumably, the authors 
of treatises such as I have imagined might find a difficulty in securing 
a reception at the hands of the editor of the Astronomical or Historical 
Review. The gentleman with pronounced views on the coal traffic 
encountered, however, no such difficulty ; and naturally so, for the 
editor of an ordinary literary publication, however important, can 
hardly be expected to be an expert in the economics of transportation, 
and in this country there is no standard of authority on the matter to 
which he can appeal. 

Take a more recent instance. A pamphlet has been widely circu- 
lated within the last few months entitled Free Passenger Travel. 
Leading articles innumerable, welcoming the dawn of the day when 
we shall all travel for nothing and nobody will pay the bill, have been 
written to proclaim the value of the new doctrine. One small objec- 
tion, too small apparently to have ever occurred to the mind of the 
ingenious author, must just be suggested here. Under a system of 
free travel there can be no question that passenger trains would 
increase so largely as to monopolise (on main lines, at least, and near 
large towns) the whole of the existing accommodation both for 
passengers and for goods. It would be necessary, therefore, to con- 
struct practically a new railway system, at a cost of certainly not less 
than five hundred millions sterling, for the use of the goods traffic. 
And on this new system the goods traffic would have to pay, not, as 
at present, its share of the expense along with the passenger traffic, 
but the total expense. In other words, that is, a new tax of twenty 
millions sterling would be laid on the industries of the country in 
order that the old ladies of London might be able to take down their 
knitting of an afternoon to the beach at Brighton. 

Then there is the quite considerable number of gentlemen who 
believe that the salvation of British trade is to be found in the use 
of goods waggons ‘ constructed on the American principle.’ The most 
prominent advocate of this epoch-making revolution—for so he assures 
us that it really is—committed himself not long since te the following 
definite assertion : . 


I have claimed and now assert that fully 674 per cent. can be saved in the 
working expenses of British railways by discarding four-wheel rigid waggons, and 
adopting a proper bogie truck. 


Now, according to the Board of Trade returns, only about 40 per 
cent. of the working expenditure of British railways is concerned with 
the movement of traffic at all, and out of this sum probably not much 
less than half is spent on the movement of passengers, the cost of 
which operation would surely not be affected by the shape of the 
goods waggons. If we say that the reduction to absolutely nothing 
of the cost of moving goods and minerals would reduce the working 
expenses of British railways by 25 per cent., we shall probably make 
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an outside estimate. When, therefore, the British public, which 
naturally would like to see its goods rates reduced, is invited to 
believe that an alteration in the shape of goods trucks might effect 
a reduction of 674 per cent., one cannot but wish that recognised 
economists, with no interests to serve but those of truth and of the 
public at large, were at hand to prick such overblown bubbles. 

There is another and, perhaps, less invidious task which they 
might take up, and that is, the reform of our existing railway returns 
and statistics, which are at present, I venture to say—and in so speak- 
ing I am only echoing the words of every foreign authority who ever 
touches on English railway questions—in a condition discreditable 
alike to the companies which furnish them and to the Board of 
Trade, which, having statutory authority to prescribe a proper form, 
continues contentedly to accept the existing figufes. Let us assume 
—and to my mind it is a large assumption—that the existing tables 
give the railway companies all the information they need for the 
management of their own business. This by no means ends the 
question, though some railway authorities speak as if it did. The 
public have also a right to know what they pay and how much 
service they get in return ; and to this question the present figures 
make no attempt whatever to furnish an answer. But there is more 
than this. The statistics of English railways are compiled upon one 
system; those of the rest of the civilised world are, broadly speaking, 
compiled upon another. Till we adopt the units, universal elsewhere, 
of ton-miles and passenger-miles (or kilogramme-kilométres and 
passenger-kilométres, as the case may be) our English railways remain 
practically isolated from those of the rest of the world. A striking 
instance of this may be found in the programme for thé recent 
sitting of the International Railway Congress at St. Petersburg, in 
which England, with a railway system, from a technical point of view, 
at least, the most interesting in the world, plays a part less important 
than Switzerland or Belgium. And let it not be supposed that the 
injury thus caused is only to our national amour propre. If the new 
countries gradually opening out to railway enterprise, if Mexico, if 
Japan, more than all if China ? learns to go to France, to Germany, or 
to the United States for its railway instruction and its railway litera- 
ture, it is likely to go there ere long for its railway suppliesalso. Not 
only in Mexico, but in Argentina, and now in New South Wales, the 
American engine-builders are steadily gaining ground at this moment, 
and if we are to lose our export trade in railway material, the cry of 
distress will go up loud and long from Cardiff and from Barrow, from 
Glasgow and from Middlesborough. 


‘ A line of railway seventeen miles in length is now being built in Chinain order 
to develop the Wang-Shan-Shih iron and coal mines. The line is being built by 
German engineers, and all the rails, metal sleepers, and general rolling-stock come 
from Germany.’—Railway News, October 22, 1892. 


3R2 
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But it would be an endless task to go through all the railway 
questions for the solution of which the help of trained economists is 
urgently needed. It will be more profitable if I devote the space 
still remaining at my disposal to a consideration in such detail as 
may be of two or three questions of the first importance. Chief 
amongst them let me specify that of a reduction of passenger fares. 
Everybody has heard, of course, of the sweeping reductions made 
three years back in Hungary simultaneously with the introduction 
of the so-called Zone system. Needless to say, in English—or at 
least in England, for in America Professor Hadley, Professor James, 
and others have written valuable papers, and the Massachusetts 
Railway Commission has made a valuable report on the subject—there 
is no account available of the result of the great Hungarian experi- 
ment. In the Board of Trade Journal for December last there is a 
paper on the subject which is almost comic in its inadequacy. Asa 
sample of the amount of independent thought put into it by its com- 
piler or its editor, I will venture to quote the last five lines verbatim : 


The length of tramways in 1890 was 110,025 kilométres, of which 85,909 
kilométres were horse, 15,016 kilométres steam, and 9,100 kilométres electric 
tramways. The electric tramways in Buda-Pesth have received a great extension 
during 1891, and must now be considerably over 9 kilométres in length. 


It is almost a pity the compiler did not add statistics of the 
number of horses employed to work the 50,000 odd miles of horse 
tramways which his fertile imagination has discovered in the kingdom 
of Hungary. Failing help from the Board of Trade, those who desire 
serious information as to what the Hungarian system is and does will 
do well to study Ulrich’s Persontarifreform wnd Zonentarif, or the 
excellent paper by Monsieur Mange, Le Tarif par Zones pour le 
Transport des Voyageurs en Hongrie, in the April number of the 
Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer. From these two authorities 
they will learn one or two curious and interesting facts. For one 
thing, that the increase of numbers has been almost entirely in short- 
distance travel. For another, that at an early stage of the experi- 
ment third-class passengers ceased to be booked by the express trains, 
as there was no longer room for them, and, of course, a Continental 
railway manager could hardly be expected to rise to the height of 
heroism implied in putting on a new train. It would be interesting, 
however, to see the gratitude depicted on the faces of passengers in 
this country who were told that the third-class fares between London 
and Edinburgh had been largely reduced, but that in future third-class 
tickets would not be available by any train taking less than twenty- 
four hours on its journey. Another point brought out is, that the 
much talked-of concession, by which a ticket calculated for a distance 
of 150 miles franks a passenger to the furthest point of the system, 
is in practice almost entirely illusory; for the simple reason that, 
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except through Buda-Pesth, at which point, as is well known, all 
bookings stop short, it is not very easy to travel on the Hungarian 
State lines for any distance much over 150 miles. To this rule, 
however, there are two startling exceptions—to Fiume, on the 
Adriatic, and to the Roumanian frontier. To both these points 
the Hungarian State railway competed with a better and shorter 
route in independent hands. Formerly, therefore, it carried only 
a fraction of the traffic; now, however, by bringing down its fare 
to the nominal sum of ten shillings for some hundreds of miles, it 
has not only been able to sweep away the traffic of a rival, but in 
one case, at least, to reduce that rival to such straits as to compel 
it to sell its undertaking to the Hungarian State on terms much 
more advantageous to Hungary than to its own shareholders. 

I have mentioned these points in the Hungarian system, not as 
tending in the very least to minimise the importance of the reform 
thereby introduced, which, indeed, no one can be further from wishing 
to do than I, but partly for their own intrinsic interest, and partly 
to show how impossible it is that tariff reforms should be carried 
through by outsiders as an abstract matter of percentages and 
averages ; how absolutely necessary it is that it should be left in the 
hands of those who have a practical knowledge of the concrete facts. 
The importance of what Hungary has actually accomplished may be 
measured by the fact that railway passengers are paying now lds. 
for what three years back would have cost them 1l. The total sums 
involved are, of course, to English ideas a mere bagatelle, as all the 
passenger fares in Hungary in a twelvemonth only amount to a little 
more than one million sterling; but a similar concession by the 
railways of this country would be equal to a sum of about nine 
millions ; would be equal, in other words, to an entire remission of the 
tobacco duty, to twice as much as the duties on wine and tea put 
together. 

The Hungarian reform is important, too, not only for its own sake, 
but for the reforms which it has promoted or accelerated in other 
countries. In Austria a new tariff, involving reductions scarcely 
jess important than those of Hungary, was introduced in 1890.8 


3 In the Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer for August there is a second paper 
by Mons, Mange, this time dealing with the zone-system of Austria. Its conclusions 
may be summarised thus:—The Hungarian experiment has been a great success. 
The Austrian experiment is, from the financial pcint of view at least, a distinct 
failure. Though the number of passengers has increased 60 per cent. in the last two 
years, the gross earnings of the passenger service have remained practically 
stationary, while the net earnings have actually declined. As for the reason:—The 
old fares were much lower in Austria than in Hungary, consequently a very similar 
reduction of fares has produced a much smaller increase of traffic in the first country 
than in the second. Besides, traffic was already much furtlfer developed in Austria ; 
local traffic, in particular, had already acquired some importance in Austria; in 
HFiungary it was almost non-existent ; and it is to its enormous increase that the main 
success of the new tariff is due. Seeing that in these various respects the situation 
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Holland followed suit in the course of last year. Since the lst of 
April, by the joint action of the French Government and the French 
railways, remissions of fares and rates amounting (it is estimated) to 
not less than four millions sterling have been made ; and third-class 
fares in particular have been reduced by no less than 23 per cent.* 
In Germany, though the matter has been, one might say, a burning 
question for several years past, nothing has yet been done. And 
this for two reasons. In the first place, a new tariff, tentatively put 
forward by the Prussian Government, failed to meet with popular 
acceptance because, though on the whole it involved large reductions, 
in certain cases existing exceptionally low charges were raised for 
the sake of uniformity. And, in the second place, Germany is already 
almost at the bottom of the curve of commercial prosperity down 
which this country has apparently begun to travel somewhat rapidly 
in the last few months, and the German railway revenue is falling off 
at an alarming rate. But, for all that, one may say with tolerable 
confidence that German passenger rates will be reduced considerably 
before many years are out. 

Can, then, English fares, at present the highest in Europe, be 
reduced in a similar fashion? Personally, I am inclined to believe 
not, for this main reason: that the cost of English lines, in districts 
where the population is thick enough to make a large traffic possible, 
is so enormous that, even at existing fares, the entire traffic which 
they can carry, when filled to saturation point, is only sufficient to 
pay a very moderate rate of interest on the capital involved. But 
this opinion of mine is formed on very insufficient data, and after a 
very far from exhaustive examination of the subject. It may be en- 
tirely wrong. I fervently hope it is. But in any case, I fail to 
understand why no English economist has cared to enter into an 
examination of the question with the same thoroughness with which 
Mr. Sidney Webb, for instance, has discussed the economic effect of 
an eight-hour day. The subject is surely of at least equal importance. 

When the economists come to consider the matter, if they are 
convinced that reductions are possible, they will be confronted at once 
with an interesting question. Concessions to the public may be 
made in two ways, each involving a similar sacrifice of revenue on 
the part of the companies. The unit of third-class fare may, for 
example, be put at a halfpenny instead of a penny, and all the exist- 
of the two countries was entirely different, it is not surprising that a reform based 
on identical principles has had in the two countries quite opposite results. Mons. 
Mange’s account may be supplemented by the further statement that the failure of 
the Austrian experiment has now become so patent that the goods rates have 
already been raised, while proposals for raising the passenger fares, in one instance 
by no less than 100 per cent., have been drawn up by the minister for submission to 
the autumn session of the State Railway Council. 

* The provisional statistics for the first three months of the new tariff, which have 


recently been published, seem to show that in France, as in Hungary, the increase of 
traffic will almost immediately make up for the reduction in fares. 
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ing reductions below the normal fare, which are given at present in 
the shape of tourist tickets, excursion tickets, workmen’s tickets, and 
so forth, swept away; or, on the other hand, while the nominal rate 
is maintained at a penny, exceptional fares, at a rate of, let us say, 
only a farthing a mile, may be increased and multiplied to such an 
extent that the average passenger fare will only amount to a half- 
penny per mile travelled. Which of these systems is the best in the 
public interest ? Shall we, that is to say, bow down and worship at 
the shrine of an ideal uniformity, by the side of the Hungarian and 
German authorities, or shall we go on in our traditional English 
methods of charging what the traffic can bear, of making concessions 
here and reductions there, with no principle to guide us except the 
desire of the ordinary shopkeeper to hit the public taste, and so by 
attracting custom of every kind to turn over his capital as quickly 
and as profitably as possible? The former principle has undoubtedly 
the more attractive appearance, and seems better to conform to the 
democratic ideal of equal treatment to all. It cannot, however, I 
think, be shown to have yielded as good results in practice as the 
latter, and it has not commended itself to the French authorities, 
spite of their natural instinct for logic and symmetry; for, in the 
recent reductions in that country, all the inequalities of the former 
tariff have been carefully preserved. 

Before we leave the Zone-system, let us notice one other point. 
The relationship between pennies and miles is not, as many persons, 
more especially railway managers, seem to suppose, a fixed and 
immutable law of nature. On the contrary, in Bengal the railways, 
acting merely from the point of view of enlightened self-interest, 
carry their passengers four miles for a penny. On the western seciion 
of the Canadian Pacific a management, perhaps the most enlightened 
in the world, charges fourteen pence for the same distance. The 
moral I would draw from these two extreme instances is, that the rate 
of fares must be fixed from a careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, one of the most important of which is the ability 
of passengers, not only actual but potential, to pay them. I have 
ventured to express the opinion that Hungarian experience is not 
directly applicable to Great Britain. The circumstances of the two 
countries differ too profoundly. Our case resembles much more nearly 
that of Austria, where reductions have been shown not to pay. 

But Ireland, on the other hand, seems to me to have many 
points in“common with Hungary. Both countries are poor, in- 
habited by a scattered and backward agricultural population little 
used to travel, a population, moreover, fond of horses and accustomed 
to make such journeys as they find necessary, anywhere at least 
within twenty miles of their homes, by the aid of their own or 
their neighbour’s car or cart. In Hungary a reduction of locel fares 
from about a penny to a point which may possibly be put at some- 
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thing like a third of a penny per mile on an average has resulted in 
a quite marvellous development of local traffic. The railways have 
certainly not lost, while the gain to the peasantry is undeniably 
enormous. Similarly, I believe that a reduction of third-class fares 
in Ireland from a penny to a halfpenny would have an immense 
effect on the prosperity of the country. But what, it will be asked, 
would such a reduction cost? If not a single extra passenger 
travelled in consequence, it would imply a sacrifice of 400,000/. a year 
in revenue.’ If, on the other hand, five passengers travelled where 
two travel now (and on Hungarian analogy there seems every reason 
to suppose that this would be the case), the railways would un- 
doubtedly gain in net revenue. They are not like the English 
companies, with lines and stations filled to overflowing already ; and, 
broadly speaking, I have no doubt that (with the possible exception 
of the Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford, or the County Down lines) 
they could accommodate the increased traffic with no additional capital 
expenditure, except probably a trifling sum for additional rolling 
stock. Now, of course, the shareholders in the Irish railways cannot 
be expected to try a great experiment like this on terms that, if it 
fails, their dividends will vanish—if it succeeds, the public will reap 
almost all the benefit. One of the few disadvantages of private as 
compared with State railways is that they cannot afford to try bold 
experiments.® But State subsidies to Irish railways are no new thing. 
Even within the last couple of years they have amounted to many 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. Is there any reason why the State 
should not guarantee to the Irish companies their present income 
from passenger traffic on condition of the reductions which I have 
suggested being made, of course reserving to itself an adequate 
corresponding representation in the management of the companies’ 
affairs? To me, at least, the difficulties seem by no means serious, 
while the advantages to be gained can hardly be over-estimated. 

I had hoped to say something on the question of goods 
rates, but space fails. This, however, must at least be said. 
Members of Parliament, I understand, not only hope but believe, 
that by the passing of the new schedules in the sessions of 1891 and 
1892 a troublesome question has been shelved for some years to 
come. On or about the lst of January next, if I am not greatly mis- 
taken, they will be rudely undeceived. It is true that in not a few 
places rates must undoubtedly be reduced. Gratitude for this boon 
will doubtless be deeply felt, but it will not be audible. On the 
other hand, in not a few places rates will unquestionably be advanced 
by the companies, who can hardly be blamed if they endeavour to 


* It might, if second-class fares were left unaltered, cause a further loss by stimu- 
lating the transfer of second-class passengers into third-class carriages, But this 
would be in any case comparatively a small matter. 

* It ought to be added that, as an historical fact, they hardly ever do. 
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recover at least some portion of their losses by the exaction of rates 
which have been expressly declared by the wisdom of Parliament to 
be reasonable and proper under existing conditions. Whether, 
however, they will so appear in the eyes of those who have for the 
first time to pay them is, if I may be allowed the expression, 
another story. A precisely similar attempt at codification was made a 
few years back on the system of the Paris and Lyons Company. The 
advantage of simplification was obvious, so was the reduction of the 
average of charge; but the only thing that was noticed by the 
public was the increase of certain low existing rates, and the outcry 
was so loud that similar codifications in preparation for the systems 
of the remaining companies were hastily but finally abandoned. 
What I would urge is, that men with a grievance are the 
worst possible guides of legislation. The public interest may not 
be represented by railway companies struggling to maintain their 
dividend, but it is still less represented by individual traders, or even 
trades, striving to throw upon someone else’s back—they care not 
whose—a burden of charge which, though they admit that someone 
must bear it, they are naturally disinclined to bear themselves. An 
economist of recognised position who should lay down the broad 
principles upon which a scientific tariff ought to be based, and 
induce Parliament and the public to pay heed to his advice, would, I 
am convinced, deserve better of his country than if he added one 
more treatise to the literature of Free Trade or the doctrine of rent, 
or even if he exposed once more the alleged fallacies of bi-metallism. 
One point more I cannot refrain from mentioning in conclusion. 
We owe our commercial pre-eminence mainly to the fact that, in the 
construction of our system of canal and railway communication, we 
got ten or twenty years’ start of our rivals on the Continent’ and in 
the United States. To maintain that pre-eminence it is absolutely 
necessary that we should continue to keep ahead. But in fact, in 
the development of the resources of this country by new railways, 
we are nowadays falling rapidly back. If even Hungary can add a 
thousand miles of new line in three years; if the Prussian Minister 
has, as he stated a few weeks back, projects for the construction of 
10,000 miles of new line before him at this moment, it is rather re- 
markable that the United Kingdom has taken five years to add a 
single thousand. And let it not be said that all the railways required 
have already been made. A glance at the map, I will not say of the 
Highlands*of Scotland, where places are still fifty miles from a rail- 
way, but of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, or even of Kent, sufficiently 
refutes the statement. The truth is railway construction, in country 
districts at least, has practically ceased because the Board of Trade, 
acting as a Government Department should do as*the mouthpiece of 
the undoubted determinaticr of the British public, demands a standard 
of construction undreamed of in any other country, and methods of 
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working so extravagantly costly that no independent promoters can 
possibly see their way to earning a dividend. Existing companies no 
doubt may make such branches pay—not directly, but as feeders to 
their main lines—but they will not pay as well as those main lines 
themselves ; and when all risk of outside competition is happily dis- 
posed of, why should railway directors be so foolish as deliberately to 
water their own dividends ? 

Let me just give two instances of the manner in which railway 
construction is made impossibly costly in this country. There were 
5,784 passengers injured, and 141 killed, last year in the streets of 
London alone. Yet not one penny has ever been spent on the con- 
struction of bridge or subway to avoid this appalling loss of life. But 
when it comes to railways, which only killed 66 and injured 31 pas- 
sengers at all the level crossings in the kingdom in the same period, 
Little Peddlington must have its foot-bridge or its subway within the 
station itself, while every road along the line, with its four or six 
trains a day, must be diverted under or over at a cost of something 
like 3,000/. apiece. Or again, it costs, so I am informed by the 
engineer of one of the great companies, between 9001. and 1,000/. on 
the average to construct the platforms of a roadside station. In no 
other country would roadside stations have platforms at all, still 
less would they be fitted up with signal-boxes filled with elaborate 
and costly machinery. 

In plain English, our regulations make roadside stations so 
expensive that companies only dare to establish them at long intervals, 
and consequently not only is their own earning power restricted, but 
the line does not do half what it might do for the development of its 
district. If English agriculture is ever to be revived, it will not be, 
I am persuaded, by the improvement of legal machinery for the 
transfer of land, half as much as by the development of communica- 
tion by means of light railways and tramways, constructed and worked 
as cheaply as possible, and capable consequently of almost indefinite 
extension. 

Can no English economist be induced to study the recent de- 
velopment of Belgium and Holland and Italy? There—the words 
are not mine, but were used by the Prussian Minister of Commerce 
in moving the third reading of a Bill to provide for the rapid ex- 
tension of light railways in Prussia— 
the construction and working of similar light railways have proved a blessing to 
the country, A traveller to-day through North Italy, through Belgium, and 
through Holland can satisfy himself what a blessing these light railways have 
been. It is as though irrigation canals have been carried through the fields, and 
everything was growing and flourishing under their fertilising streams. In North 
Italy in particular the blessing which they bring with them is so obvious that 
even the casual tourist can hardly fail to notice it. 


With such testimony as this before them, it is for the English public 
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to decide what sort of railways we want, always bearing in mind this 
cardinal fact, which, though never disputed, is often ignored, that, 
broadly speaking, and in the long run, the expenditure of the railway 
company comes out of the pockets, not of the shareholders, but of the 
public who use the line. 

Last year, to such perfection had our English machinery been 
brought by lavish expenditure of money, that out of a thousand 
million of passengers who used the railways, only five lost their lives 
by railway accidents. In the future, if we go in for a policy of ex- 
penditure yet more lavish, if we persist in demanding (as is at present 
demanded by the Board of Trade acting as a mouthpiece of public 
opinion) that on the remotest branches in Caithness or Cardigan a 
standard of perfection shall be adopted which is eminently suited for 
the main line of the North-Western between London and Rugby, it 
is, I think, conceivable that the death-rate might be brought down 
from five per thousand million passengers to four. That is one policy. 
And it involves, as I have said, the practical prohibition of railway 
construction in thinly populated districts. On the other hand, we 
may frankly recognise that this is a work-a-day world, in which half 
a loaf is better than no bread ; and that, sooner than not have railways 
at all, we shall be wise, on lines where trains are few and run at low 
speed, to put up with trains crossing high roads at the level, or even, 
perhaps, actually venturing to run along the waste space at the side ; 
to do without platforms and climb in as best we can off the ballast ; 
to ‘abolish the signalman with his expensive machinery, and trust 
that the driver, for the sake of his own neck, will not run into the 
train in front of him ; to be satisfied to have our carriage hitched on 
at the tail of a train of goods trucks, even though there may be a 
possibility that the coupling chains may part and we be left behind 
on the road ; in one word, to be contented if railway travelling is only 
a hundredfold less perilous than riding in an ordinary dog-cart. But 
that the British public may judge rightly on the issue involved, the 
pros and cons must be fully set before them in sufficient detail by a 
competent economist, who has not and cannot be suspected of having 
any axe of his own to grind. When this is done, the decision may 
confidently be left to the saving common sense of the British public. 


W. M. Acworta. 
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ASPECTS OF TENNYSON 


I 


It is a hopeful sign of the times—to use an expression which has 
been somewhat hackneyed out of its original significance—that among 
the chorus of eulogists, critical and uncritical, who have been moved 
to utterance by Lord Tennyson’s death, two notes have been less 
obtrusively audible than usual. One is the note of that prophetic 
voice that tells us what Posterity intends to think and say of a 
departed poet ; in the other we catch the utterances of that judicial 
voice which ‘fixes his place in literature.’ The owners, numerous 
as they are—and they are very numerous—of one or other or both of 
these two voices have, on the whole, imposed upon themselves a most 
creditable reserve. It was, indeed, displayed in quarters where we 
have the least traditional right to look for it. Even the obituary 
criticisms of the morning after the melancholy event showed no 
traces of any endeavour to ‘ anticipate the verdict of Posterity’ before 
‘we went to press,’ or to get the late Laureate’s ‘place in literature 
fixed’ in time for the newspaper train. On the contrary, these 
‘ appreciations,’ as it is now the fashion to call them, showed traces 
in many instances of a deliberate rather than an enforced abstention 
from prophetic and judicial pronouncements ; they suggested that, 
even if the critics had had as much as another quarter of an hour at 
their disposal, the ‘ verdict of, &c.’ would still have remained unspoken, 
and the ‘ place in, &c.’ unfixed. 

This is, I think, reassuring; not only because the judgments of 
the critical leader-writer, ‘even the youngest ’ and swiftest of us, are 
not infallible, and it is therefore well that they should be reserved for 
a day or two; but also because it may possibly indicate the dawning 
of a suspicion in the mind of criticism that the prediction must 
necessarily be guesswork, and that the classification can hardly help 
being arbitrary. As to Posterity, there are, happily, signs that that 
bumptious abstraction is beginning to be found out, and, by the more 
sensible and independent among us, defied. A plain word has, I 
rejoice to see, been recently addressed to it in one of the public prints 
on this very matter. A writer has been found bold enough to say 
that, if Posterity should not rate Lord Tennyson as highly as he was 
rated by his contemporaries, ‘ so much the worse for Posterity.’ That, 
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it seems to me, is the proper tone to be taken on the question. To 
treat it in any other way is to suggest that Art, because its forms are 
infinitely various, is mutable, instead of being, as it is, immutable, in 
its essence. Tennyson, considered as the artist, is what he is for all 
time ; his rank in the corps is fixed, unchangeable; and it is not in 
the power of any critical court-martial of the future to ‘ break’ him, 
any more than it could hereafter break Pope, or than it has broken 
him in the past. The position of the one, as of the other, is superior 
to all changes of fashion; for such changes affect only the estimated 
value of the poet’s material, and to Art, which is the name of a 
certain fixed relation between material and workman, they have 
simply nothing to say. With respect to Pope's material this change 
of estimate has been so great that many people deny it to be the 
stuff of poetry at all; and it is probably only those among them by 
whom the immense importance of the artistic element in poetry is 
duly appreciated who can bring themselves to concede to him the 
title of poet. 

It may be that no such profound change is destined to occur in 
Tennyson’s case; but changes little short of it in magnitude might 
befall the estimate of the forms in which he worked. A New Poetry 
may arise as a New Humour has arisen, having little or nothing in 
common with the old. The thraldom of metrical laws may be cast 
off as an insult to the modern spirit of democratic freedom ; rhyme 
may follow reason into the exile to which some of our latest poets 
have sentenced it; even rhythm itself may be rejected as a relic of 
obsolete formalism, and the New Poetry may acclaim the sometimes 
poetic, but much more often profoundly prosaic, prose of Walt 
Whitman as the final model of its utterance. But even then the 
relation of Tennyson, as artist, to his material—that is to say, to a 
certain body of thought and feeling which we poor devils of the days 
of the Old Poetry fancied to be poetic, and liked to see expressed in 
measures which scanned and sometimes even rhymed—would remain 
absolutely unaffected. It is not quite correct to say that, if this 
does not seem so to Posterity, ‘so much the worse’ for that noun of 
multitude. For in this connection there is strictly no such thing 
as Posterity at all. To those who rightly conceive the relation of 
language to thought, it will hardly seem enigmatical to say that 
when a thing has-been once perfectly said, then for the record of 
that utterance Time ceases to be. It exists in the nunc stans of 
the Schoolmen—the eternal Now that represented the consciousness. 
of the Supreme Being in medieval thought. 

This is, of course, the true and only immortality of poets—an 
immortality of poetic form ; but to say this is, equally of course, to 
say that poets are immortal as poets for an extremely small propor- 
tion of the human race. People who speculate upon whether the 
poetry of Lord Tennyson will ‘live’ in the popular sense in which 
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the fiction of Dickens lives—that is to say, with a vigour of life 
attended by an unslackening flow of his works in edition upon 
edition from the press, when their author has been in his grave for 
nearly a generation—people, I say, who indulge in this eminently 
idle speculation would do well to ask themselves how much genuine 
appreciation of Tennyson the poet has informed the widespread and 
ever wider-spreading reverence for Tennyson the moral teacher, the 
religious thinker, the patriotic celebrator of great national exploits, 
the famous and venerable man of letters. They would do well to 
ask themselves whether the multitudes who thronged the approaches 
to the Abbey on the day of Tennyson’s funeral, as compared with the 
comparative handful who attended the almost unnoticed interment 
of Dickens, do really prove so amazing a proposition as that there 
are a hundred or a thousand times as many people who genuinely 
appreciate great poetry in 1892 as there were who genuinely appre- 
ciated great realistic fiction in 1870. One need not hesitate to 
predict that the result of such an inquiry would be to lead any com- 
petent student of human nature to the conclusion that the differences 
between the poetic sense of 1892 and 1870 is of vastly less import- 
ance than their difference in manners, and that the homage paid to 
Art and Letters in these days must be submitted to an immeasurably 
larger abatement in respect of mere ‘bell-wetherism’ than was 
formerly necessary. 

If we wish for an illuminating illustration of what it is that 
poets are prized for by the great bulk of the English people, perhaps 
by the great bulk of any people, of races of higher repute for artistic 
sensibility than our own, we cannot do better than betake ourselves 
to a file of the Times, and thoughtfully study the delightful corre- 
spondence which was admitted into that newspaper by the humorous 
malice of its editor on the subject of ‘Crossing the Bar.’ Worthy 
people, excellent people, earnest and devout, and not unintelligent 
people, were most, if not all, of the correspondents who explained to 
each other the meaning of the line 


I hope to see my Pilot face to face, 


and solemnly discussed the nautical propriety of the metaphor em- 
bodied in it. Clerks in holy orders debated it at length; retired 
navy chaplains brought their twofold professional knowledge to bear 
upon it; one expected every day on taking up the Times to find a 
letter signed ‘An Elder Brother of the Trinity House.’ So much 
learning was indeed expended on the inquiry as to where and when the 
Pilot was first taken on board, that one wonders that none of the corre- 
spondents raised the question of his certificate. Nothing could more 
clearly show than the whole body of their contributions that they had 
carefully studied Lord Tennyson’s exquisite poem, and had been 
deeply impressed by its motive, and were full of reverence for the 
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spiritual teacher to whom they owe its tranquillising and fortifying 
influence. And at the same time nothing could show more clearly 
that they had not even begun to understand what poetry is. 

We must remember, however, that, but for occasional and acci- 
dental self-revelations of this kind, the man who passes for, and often 
in all honesty believes himself to be, an admirer of poetry, but is 
really only a meditative, earnest, devout soul, who is moved by 
thoughts congenial to his own temperament, without caring two straws 
for the manner of their expression, would escape exposure. The 
work of discrimination, moreover, between the prosaic and the poetic 
variety among professed Tennysonians is one of special difficulty, 
arising from the peculiar character of the poet’s work. For, of all 
the manifold claims of Tennyson to rank among the great poets of 
the world, there is none perhaps more commanding, as there is cer- 
tainly none more conspicuous, than this: /that in him the union 
between form and matter, between the charm of the thought and the 
magic of its utterance, is more intimate, more inseparable, than with 
any but a few of the supreme masters of poetic expression. Shake- 
speare himself has not wedded the flesh and spirit of poetry more 
indissolubly than Tennyson, with whom, in his greatest moments, 
they are joined together as in a sacramental bond, and so that no 
divorcing power of analysis shall put them asunder. With many 
poets, with some even of those who can make out a true title to 
greatness, it is not so: or it is far less frequently so than it is with 
Tennyson. In many an exquisite passage of Shelley we can abstract 
from the beauty of its manner, and without going the length of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold’s lament over the ‘ineffectual angel beating in 
the void his luminous wings in vain,’ we can (to put the same thing 
a little less poetically) recognise the profoundly unsatisfactory quality 
ofits matter. We can isolate the haunting music of the utterance from 
the radiant vagueness of the idea. Again, the rough and unfinished 
speech of Byron is a characteristic of his poetry of which a critical 
reader can be perfectly sensible, even at the moment of arrest by the 
poet’s lightning-like imagery, or of conquest and capture by the im- 
petuous rush of his passion. Form and matter alike have been known 
alas! by a conspiracy of desertion to leave Wordsworth alone on the 
hills: but though in some few poems of his, in the ‘ Ode on the In- 
timations of Immortality,’ and in certain of the short lyrics, the fusion 
of the two is complete and indissoluble, the body of poetry is always 
more importunately present in Wordsworth’s poetisings than its soul. 

But in Tennyson you shall try in vain to distinguish between the out- 
ward and visible charm of the utterance and the inward and spiritual 
fascination of the uttered thing.x It matters not to what psychic 
region, whether the emotional, the impressional, or the reflective, that 
uttered thing belongs. The poet’s pages, turned almost at random, 
confront us on nearly every one of them with the difficulty of which 
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I speak. What, for instance, shall we say of this stanza from the best 
known lyric in ‘The Princess’? 

Dear as remembered kisses after death 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 

On lips that are for others: deep as love, 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more ! 


How shall we analyse the complex emotion which these impas- 
sioned lines awaken? How distribute it between that disturbing joy 
of the soul at being suddenly lifted, as this whole lyric lifts it, into 
its most mysterious mood of exalted sadness, and our purely esthetic 
pleasure in the divine mastery of word and phrase with which the 
vague World-Sorrow of the human race has been here associated with 
the most personal and poignant of individual griefs? Such a distri- 
bution is impossible. We know that the cunning of the artist’s hand 
and the splendour of his material have co-operated in some unknown 
proportion to produce the total effect, but that effect itself is one and 
indivisible. 

Or take again—as one among many no less perfect studies—this 
four-line picture of the breaking day :— 

Then when the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire, and morning driv’n her plough of pearl 
Far furrowing into light the mounded rack 
Beyond the fair green field and eastern sea, 


Shall we say here that it’ is the visual image recalled to us with 
such convincing truth and vividness that delights us mainly? Or 
that it is rather the marvellous combination of breadth and delicacy 
of handling which fills us with an admiration for the skill of the artist 
even greater than our joy in the product of his art ? 

But in the poetic reproduction of visual impressions Tennyson’s 
superiority to all but the very greatest of English poets, and his 
equality with those greatest, is so well established, and was displayed 
in such an overwhelming abundance of examples, that to quote from 
but a few of his pages would be to fill my own. One could not pass 
by his image of banished Fancy :— 


. sadder than a single star | 
That sets at twilight in a land of reeds, 


Nor his evening thundercloud that 


onward drags a labouring breast, 
And topples round the dreary west, 
A looming bastion fringed with fire. 
Nor his 
wind that shrills 
All night in a waste land where no one comes, 
Nor hath come since the making of the world, 
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Nor a hundred other passages—fitter perhaps to be chosen than 
these mere Sortes Tennysoniane—in which the poet has set before 
ns a picture with a few strokes of his enchanted brush, and of each 
and all of which the same question would have to be asked—Where 
does the commanding merit of the material end, and the victorious 
power of the art begin ? 

Nor, though the consummate expression of thought pure and 
simple is no doubt an easier and less rare poetic achievement than 
the absolute and final rendering of a profound or passionate human 
emotion, or of the mystic speech of external nature, into human 
language—were it otherwise, indeed, we should have to account Pope’s 
triumphs as more numerous and no less brilliant than Tennyson’s— 
can one omit reference to those innumerable felicities of reflection of 
which ‘In Memoriam’ beyond all other of his poems is the golden 
treasury? Most of them have become so hackneyed with use 
that, like many another current phrase of an English poet, they 
have passed into commonplaces, and for the thoughtless the 
distinction of their manner has gone out of them. But in ‘’Tis 
better to have loved and lost,’ a whole philosophy of bereavement, and 
‘I do but sing because I must,’ and those famous seventeen stanzas, 
the Sura of the Perplexed Christian Geologist, beginning ‘O yet we 
trust that somehow good,’ which set forth and criticise an entire 
theory of the Cosmos—in all of these the striking thought and the 
inevitable and memorable form of its utterance seem one ; just as they 
are, for instance, in that line of one of his latest poems— 


All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a lovely word 


—where the distinctive glory of Virgil is flashed before us as.though 
by one swift turn of a sunlit mirror, and we stand for ever divided 
between the delightful shock of the illuminating criticism, the 
matchless grace of the imagery in which it is expressed, and the 
wit and ingenuity with which the solitary adjective in the line is 
itself made to exemplify the very phenomenon which the poet is 
describing. 

No doubt it may be said that it is this very defiance of minute 
critical analysis—at any rate, of the quantitative order—that in some 
sense guarantees to Tennyson’s poetry a perpetuity of fame: by 
associating it, that is to say, with all that greatest of the world’s art in 
which this mystical union between the body and soul of the artist’s 
work is invariably present. To which, of course, the answer is that the 
indissolubility of this union does not confound the essential distinction 
between the things united ; and that while the soul, the poetic form, is 
eternal and assures to the poetry of Tennyson its present place in the 
estimation of criticism so long as the art of criticism endures, the body 
of thought and feeling with which it is united is often mortal, and 
may sometimes even be rapidly perishable. So that we need to know 
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how much of the popular homage paid to our late Laureate in these 
latter days attached itself to the eternal element of beauty iu his 
poetry, or merely to its perfection as an exponent of certain perhaps 
transitory phases in the history of the human spirit. 
When, in fact, we talk of Tennyson’s ‘popularity,’ intending 
thereby to describe that wide and increasing influence which he 
exercised for upwards of forty years over the minds of educated Eng- 
lishmen, let us not forget that in this connection we are really not 
speaking of him as a poet at all.* Let us not forget that, though to 
have wielded such a power is a good and a great thing,—is, if you 
like to think so, a better and a greater thing than to have been the 
greatest of poets,—it is not the same thing; and, in short, that 
the influences in question are of something not primarily and 
essentially connected with Lord Tennyson’s poetic gift at all. If 
this should seem to anyone a hard saying, and particularly if it 
should provoke protest from any of that great multitude of worthy 
people who think so much more of the dignity of the ‘teacher’ 
than of the glory of the ‘ poet,’ one may test the justice of their 
complaints by addressing to them one very simple question: What 
would Tennyson be to them if he had never written a line of ‘In 
Memoriam,’ and if his ‘ Idylls of the King’ had been an unidealised 
version of the Arthurian legend, instead of a sort of nineteenth-century 
sublimation of its hero into a type of Christian chivalry? What, in 
other words, would the poet have been to them as the author only of 
the ‘ Lotos Eaters’ and the ‘ Dying Swan,’ of ‘ Maud’ and ‘ CEnone’ 
and ‘ Ulysses,’ of the ‘Two Voices’ and the ‘ Vision of Sin,’ of the 
‘Dream of Fair Women’ and the ‘ Palace of Art,’ of the ‘ Day Dream,’ 
and the lyrics in the ‘ Princess,’ of ‘ Rizpah’ and ‘ Vastness,’ of the 
‘Defence of Lucknow,’ the ‘ Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wel- 
lington,’ and the ballad of the ‘Revenge’? The critic’s answer to 
such a question would be, I conceive, that the greatness of so splendid 
and so varied a record would not—could not—be materially affected 
by the elision from it even of two such famous chapters as the poems 
I have named. For, if it be the truth, as it is, no doubt, a plausible 
contention, that the former of them is, taken ‘ all round,’ the greatest, 
_of the poet’s works, it is not true that it is his greatest poem. 
And if it cannot be denied that the ‘Idylls’ as a whole add largely 
to the bulk of his achievement in blank verse, it is, on the other 
| hand, undeniable that in mere quality no part of it excels the earlier 
fragment of the ‘Morte d’Arthyr.’ Thus though it is true that in 
losing the ‘ Idylls’ we should have lost the most sustained and varied 
display of Tennyson’s powers as a metrist, and that in losing ‘In 
Memoriam’ we should have lost certain splendid examples of his 
supreme felicity of phrasing, yet the poet who has just been taken 
from us would still have presented much the same imposing figure 
to the critic that he presents to him now. But what would he 
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have been to the good people above referred to? Surely it is 
no exaggeration to say that, if they would have concerned them- 
selves at all about him in the case supposed, it would merely 
have been in a spirit of that conventional respect which people are 
accustomed to bestow on the consummately dexterous in an unknown 
art. What would this show save that it is not the poet, but the 
preacher, that they always admired? And what further would it} 
imply but that that which they regard as the imperishable element 
in this, as in the rest of his poetry, is not its art, but a certain . 
order of moral and religious ideas upon which that art was exercised ? 
In other words, it would hardly, I imagine, be misrepresenting them 
to say that, in their opinion, it is the subject-matter—the religious 
musings, the philosophical and moral reflections—of ‘ In Memoriain’ 
which insure the poem its immortality, and that it is upon that 
immortality that Tennyson depends for his own. 

It is no countenancing of the newest modern craze for ‘unmoralised’ 
art ; it is no concession to that foolish fanaticism, as perverse as its 
opposite, which measures the value of poetry by the smallness of its 
didactic content—to insist on the gravity of the error which this 
view of Tennyson’s great elegiac poem involves. The danger of 
direct didactics in poetry is not that their subject-matter is neces- 
sarily unsuitable for poetic treatment, but that it will not necessarily 
continue to be so. To the critic who allows for the obsolescence of a 
poet’s material, and who is prepared to do battle for his title to the 
name of poet, even after his themes have ceased to move or even 
deeply interest mankind, this lack of durability in the subject-matter 
is of comparatively small moment; but to the prosaic disciple of the 
poet, who values him as a ‘teacher’ and nothing else, it is all-im- 
portant. Thus the earnest but unpoetic souls to whom Tennyson is 
and has always been, a sort of glorified ductor dubitantium, and by 
whom ‘Jn Memoriam’ is valued solely as a record of the struggle 
between doubt and faith, are, in reality, doing homage to their master 
on the very grounds which may alienate the allegiance of their like in 
coming generations. For, whatever development religious (or irre- 
ligious) thought should take, it is tolerably certain that both the faith 
and the doubts of the future will differ considerably from those of 
the present, and still more from those of fifty years ago; so that, for 
instance, a passage like that locus classicus of the contemporary 
‘scientific Christian’ which begins with ‘O yet we trust that somehow 
good,’ &c., ahd ends with ‘ Behind the veil, behind the veil,’ may get 
to represent, not, of course, an unintelligible order of thought, but 
an extinct form of emotion. And what then will become of the poem 
and the poet for the prosaic seeker after truth ? 

But life and death, it may be said, but loss and sorrow, but the 
enigma of the human consciousness, and the wonder and mystery of 
external Nature—these eternal themes of poetry will always retain 
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their hold upon the human heart. They will: but their eternity makes 
of ‘In Memoriam,’ not a great poem, but simply a poem of great 
detached or detachable passages, mingled with many others in which 
the even excellence of the workmanship—that which gave Fitzgerald 
a sense of the lines being ‘evolved by a poetic machine of the 
highest order ’—will hardly avail to sustain its vitality for anyone but 
the pure student of form. Considered as an elegy, it cannot, of 
course, be accounted a success: no poem of its length could be. It 
succeeds indeed, so far as it can be said to succeed at all as a whole, 
by virtue of its very departures from its subject. No doubt a sort of 
elegiac unity and continuity can, with more or less of ingenious effort, 
be vindicated for it; but it needs close study to follow and test these 
theories of the poet’s train of thought and a certain amount of faith to 
accept them. And: most fortunate is it for the poem that this is so. 
Had it been otherwise, we should be overtaken by both weariness 
and incredulity long before its close. So protracted an indulgence in 
the luxury of woe would have seemed unmanly, and the lamented one 
would have appeared—what indeed he hardly escapes appearing as it 
is—a faultless monster. It would be impertinent to suppose that 
such an artist as Tennyson was unconscious of this. The lines com- 
posed by him as he stood on Sirmio show how deeply the ‘ Frater, ave 
atque vale ’ appealed to him, and how fully he realised the artistic value 
of that quality of repression which still causes the heart of mankind to 
respond through the centuries to the sternly checked sob of Catullus 
beside his brother’s grave. It would be preposterous to doubt but that 
often in the course of the years during which this poem was writing, 
its defects as an elegy, indeed its complete renunciation of the very 
character of an elegy, must have been constantly present to its 
author’s mind ; until at last ‘ In Memoriam’ became to him what his 
own verse was to Lucilius—a spiritual journal wherein 
omnis 
Votiva patuit veluti descripta tabella 
Vita 

and which became the confidant of every change of mood. Not, for 
our good fortune, of the purely introspective moods alone. In a single 
quatrain which is perhaps the most successful attempt ever made 
within so small a compass to ‘ fix’ one of the most mysterious moments 
of the human consciousness, he has told us that when his harp 
‘would prelude woe,’ he ‘could not all command the strings,’ for that 


The glory of the sum of things 
Would flash along the chords and go, 


And to these sudden raptures of psychic exaltation we owe many a 
fine passage which otherwise would and could have no place in an 
elegiac poem. But it remains to the last a poem of ‘ passages,’ all 
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of perfectly level excellence in point of handling, but varying greatly 
as respects the quality of their poetic material—a poem which, if it 
contains such a masterpiece of noble imagery as Section XIX., ‘ The 
Danube to the Severn gave,’ &c., can descend also to such a banality as 
Section LIII., ‘How many a father have I seen,’ &c., with its re- 
flections on the sowing of wild oats. It is true that even here the verse 
itself sustains its dignity; true that it threads its way, as though 
by the grace and guidance of an unseen Apollo, without a stumble 
among the pitfalls of mere expressional bathos ; and it may be urged 
that this itself is a triumph of a very remarkable kind. So, no doubt, 
it is: but it is a triumph of a very different description from that 
achieved in the earlier passage. 

The judgment of materiam superabat opus which must be passed 
on ‘In Memoriam’ is, perhaps, even more emphatically invited by the 
‘Idylls of the King.’ A very competent critic, Mr. Arthur Waugh, has, 
in his interesting critical biography of the late Laureate, pronounced 
this poem ‘ the most characteristic, and perhaps the most permanent, 
of Tennyson’se ontributions to English literature ;’ and all who hold 
that the poet’s most characteristic aspect and most conspicuous 
achievements are that and those of the metrical artificer will concur 
in the observation. The ‘Idylls’ may doubtless claim to be, in a 
technical sense, the poet’s masterpiece. For, if it cannot be said that 
its finest passages surpass, or even perhaps that they equal, the greatest 
of his other achievements in the same metre—if they must yield the 
palm for pure perfection of music and statuesque grace of form to such 
shorter pieces as the ‘ (Enone,’ the ‘ Godiva,’ and above all the inimi- 
table ‘ Tithonus,’ it must be owned that, for flexibility and power and 
proof of mastery over the blank verse measure, the sustained and 
stately sweep of the Arthurian epic excels these briefer flights by as 
much as its variety of subject and sentiment exceeds theirs, Milton 
himself has not maintained so uniform a level of force and dignity or so 
seldom marred the flow of his numbers by a weak or ineffective line, 
We cannot fairly compare the rhythms of the two poets at their best, 
for they are essentially different, but in the avoidance of monotony 
by the variation of cesura and cadence, Milton is not the more 
cunning and successful of the two. And Tennyson’s clear harp has 
been modulated to tones incomparably more diverse than ever rang 
from the Puritan’s mighty lyre. He has attuned it to every voice of 
Nature, and its chords have responded with the same resounding 
volume, the same unerring truth, to every mood of man. The shock 
of spears, the sound of waters, the wailing of the winds—it answers 
to them all. It can trip as lightly as the sandalled foot of the maiden, 
and stride as starkly as the warrior’s mail-clad heel. It can moan 
with the conscience-stricken Guinevere, or flash into wrath with the 
outraged Isolt, or swell into a strain of majestic melancholy with the 
dying king. Ina word, the compass and capabilities of this simplest, 
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yet most difficult, of English rhythms have never, since Shakespeare, 
been so magnificently displayed. 

« Yet as with ‘In Memoriam,’ and to the equal confusion of those 
whose concern with poetry begins and ends with ‘ subject,’ the vital, 
the enduring element in the ‘Idylls’ is an affair of treatment. 

A Ostensibly an epic, it possesses none of those characteristics by which 

| alone the epic, as such, can hope to live~neither spell of narrative, 
nor concentration of interest, nor dramatic force of portraiture.~ In- 
deed, it is hardly just, perhaps, to expect to find these elements in 
it, or even, Arthurian epic though it is sometimes called, to con- 
sider it as an epic at all. Itis palpably, almost avowedly, an allegory, 
a masque, a morality-play of the human virtues and vices. Admir- 
able as the abstract idea of Christian chivalry, the blameless king is 
personally a shadow. Not till the last three hundred lines or so of 
the ‘ Guinevere’ does he become a reality to us ; and then, though the 
scene between the husband and wife is powerfully affecting, it derives 
half its pathos from the essentially un-human character of the king. 
Two or three only of Arthur’s knights—Geraint and Lancelot, and 
for the little that we hear of him, Bedivere—are alive; the others 
are the mere symbolic forms of Purity, of Enthusiasm, of Malice, and 
the like. No: it is the magic of execution alone, and not the power 
of the conception, by which the ‘ Idylls’ will live. Its charm isa 
charm of ‘ woven paces,’ like that of his own ‘ Merlin.’ 

Once, and only once perhaps, has Tennyson continuously and 
throughout an entire poem achieved that union of lyrical beauty of 
expression with vivifying power of dramatic presentment which 
Shakespeare never misses. And it is an instructive illustration of 
the point above insisted upon in the appraisement of what is called his 
popularity, that the poem in which he accomplished this feat was the 
most coldly received, and is still, with the multitude, the least popular 
of all his earlier works. Itis amusing in the contemporary criticisms 

~on ‘ Maud’ to note the resolute determination of our race to admire 
nothing in poetry, any more than in prose, which does not ‘teach’ 
something, which has not a more or less obvious moral. In 
judging of a poem they stick closely, though not doubtless quite so 
closely as they did in the Fifties, to the injunctions of the Sixth 
Article of the Church of England. They preferred, and still to a 
great extent prefer, that poetry should possess the direct doctrinal 
qualities which the Article in question ascribes to the Canon of the 
Scriptures ; but if it falls short of this, it must at least take rank with 
the Books of the Apocrypha, as deserving to be read for ‘example of 
life and instruction of manners.’ {And being able to find but little 
ground for shaping their lives, and still less, perhaps, for modelling 
their manners on that and those of the moody hero of ‘ Maud,’ they 
promptly decided that it was an unsatisfactory poem. No doubt 
hey liked, and have always liked, certain parts of it. The late Mr. 
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Balfe, and the happily still surviving Mr. Sims Reeves, succeeded 
together in making at least one of its lyrics widely popular, and 
thereby securing for its author that sort of condescending approval 
which the gallery now extends to Shakespeare, regarded as the clever 
librettist of Mr. Henry Irving. But as to the ‘monodrama’ itself, 
they would have none of it. What could they make of any young 
man who falls in love with the daughter of an hereditary enemy, 
after vowing to detest her, kills her brother in a duel, goes mad, re- 
covers, and proves his recovery by passionately welcoming the Crimean 
War? Ought one to admire or be interested in a person of ¢o ill- 
regulated a character? Ought one to countenance a poet who could 
either in his own person passionately welcome, or (which is just as 
bad) allow his hero passionately to welcome, the Crimean or any other 
war? Besides, as a shocked critic asked, though not in prose, but 
in indignation-made verse, Did the poet himself intend to volunteer 
for the war, or only to ‘sit at home andwrite’? If not, it is a mere 
subterfuge to plead that he might possibly have intended his hero 
to do so, or even that he quite obviously does intend his reader to 
understand as much. Were the poem a drama, especially a drama 
founded on the behaviour of historical or quasi-historical personages, 
such as Macbeth or Richard the Third, the poet might just escape re- 
sponsibility for their unedifying words andacts. But with an original 
‘monodrama’—no! There, however he may protest, he speaks in his 
own person, and if his words do not tend to the ‘improvement’ of 
the reader, he is personally open to censure. 

This feeling we should, no doubt, regard as a striking testimony 
to the dramatic power of ‘ Maud.’ The nearest approach which some 
minds can make to appreciating the merits of a dramatic creation is to 
mistake it for its creator. And, no doubt, the creative power shown 
in ‘Maud’ is considerable, especially when we recollect that the 
hero, of whose very name we are ignorant, only reveals himself to 
us in what is virtually one prolonged soliloquy, and that the other 
characters, including the heroine, are set before us in sufficient, if not 
very vivid, reality without the assistance of a single word of dialogue. 
The conduct of the narrative too, despite the extreme, the almost par- 
oxysmal abruptness necessitated by its ‘monodramatic’ plan, is, as a 
mere towr de force in story-telling, masterly ; and when one remembers 
that it contains that marvellous utterance of triumphant passion, ‘ I 
have led her home, my love, my only friend ’—a lyric which would 
alone rank its singer among the greatest love poets of the world—and 
that, containing this, it is able to ‘live up to it,’ one may well hesitate 
to swell that easy refrain of the ‘irresponsible and indolent’ which 
goes to the tune of ‘ Tennyson had no dramatic power.’ 

Nevertheless, it is beyond denial that he, failed in dramatic 
poetry : and failed, not merely relatively to his success in other poetic ~ 
form—to say that would be indeed to say little—but in a certain 
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sense absolutely also. That is to say, his dramas, though they con- 
tain of course many fine passages, are either ruined by funda- 
mental vices of conception or fail in point of execution to realise 
their own possibilities. His plays are either founded upon subjects 
or evolved upon plots which no dramatist in the world could. treat 
effectively, or they are the presentation of historical stories which 
dramatists of infinitely lower intellectual and literary force than 
Tennyson would have presented more effectively than he. The 
‘Falcon’ and the ‘ Promise of May’ are examples of the first order, 
‘Queen Mary,’ ‘ Becket,’ and ‘ Harold’ of the latter, the ‘Cup’ occupy- 
ing an intermediate position as that of a drama with respect to which 
it is difficult to apportion the cause of failure between a motive which 
might have been adequate if differently treated, and a scheme of 
dialogue and action which is ineffective, not so much in itself as from 
a certain lack of adjustment to the proportions of the plot, as though 
in an attempt to pack a romantic tragedy into the space filled by an 
ordinary lever de rideau. But while the ‘Falcon’ is an attempt to 
dramatise an essentially undramatic story, and the ‘ Promise of May’ 
an undramatic treatment of the commonplace, the subjects of 
‘ Becket’ and ‘ Harold,’ and, though in a far less degree, of ‘ Queen 
Mary,’ undoubtedly afforded full scope for the display both of poetic 
and dramatic power. 

How it was that they called forth no satisfying display of the 
latter power, and on the whole disappointingly little of the former, 
is a problem into which, even if (as is certainly not the case) I 
thought myself possessed of the clue to its solution, it would, at this 
stage of an article, be impossible to enter. It must suffice to say 
that the problem appears to me to be a far more puzzling one than 
it is assumed to be by those who, when they talk of Tennyson’s 
‘failure as a dramatist,’ merely mean that his plays ‘ will not act,” 
and who accounted for it, no doubt quite accurately, by reminding 
him and us that he had not served the proper term of apprenticeship 
to the stage carpenter. Criticism would not find the matter so 
perplexing if that were all; but the trouble is, not that Tennyson’s 
dramas would not ‘ act,’ but that they will not ‘read,’ or not, at least, 
as his other poems will—that their mere literary effect is so much 
inferior to that of his lyrical or his quasi-epical work, and that the 
creations, even when one cannot deny them, as in ‘ Becket’ and ‘ Harold,’ 
an air of life and reality, yet fail either to impress the spectator 
—I mean even the imaginative spectator—by their power or beauty, 
or to react, by way of inspiration, upon their creator. The qualities 
displayed in ‘ Maud’ appear, as has been said above, to negative the 
theory that the poet was naturally deficient in dramatic grasp and 
insight ; and one can only suggest that, owing to the long diversion 
of the stream of his poetic genius, after the publication of that poem, 
into subjective or quasi-subjective channels, the objectifying faculty 
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became too weakened by disuse to be capable of recall into really 
vigorous activity when that summons was addressed to it in the 
evening of the poet’s days. 

It was natural for an English Laureate to desire, and for his 
countrymen to regret his failure, to achieve distinction in that order 
of poetry which has raised an Englishman to the undisputed primacy 
among the poets of every race and age. But we must be, and we may 
well be, content with the conquests which this great poet has won 
for himself, and with the glorious heritage which he leaves to our 
literature. So long as the divine art which he practised continues 
to be cultivated and held in honour—and, in spite of certain appear- 
ances to the contrary, I believe the day of its extinction to be yet 
distant—the triumphs, the influence, the example of this most con- 
summate of poetic artists will endure. Nothing can possibly detract 
from the value of his work on the artistic side except the realisation 
of the threat (regarded by them as a promise) of those who assure 
us that Triumphant Democracy will bring in a race of men who will 
find the highest expression of themselves in the ‘barbaric yawp’ of 
the lately lost master of that improved form of poetic speech. But, 
though this, of course, might conceivably happen, it is only as one 
might conceive the return of the Dark Ages, or the disappearance of 
the Arts, as in the closing lines of the ‘ Dunciad,’ at the command of 
that Spirit of Dulness which has a good deal more to say to some 
modern artistic theories than the theorists appear to suspect. The 
catastrophe is not within the range of those possibilities on which it 
is practically worth while to speculate. And, leaving it out of 
account, we can reckon the enduring gains which our literature has 
reaped from the life and work of Tennyson easily and confidently 
enough. In the first place, he has left behind him immortal models 
of poetic form—models that have so far mastered the imagination 
and so wrought themselves into the speech of our English Muse 
that the national poetry, whatever fate await it, must for ever bear 
the mark of that indelible impress. Next, he has bequeathed to us 
in the ‘Idylls’ and ‘In Memoriam’ a vast mass of poetic matter, 
which still continues, if unequally as to its parts, yet deeply as a 
whole, to stir the hearts of our generation, and will not cease to do 
so until the ethical ideals and the philosophy of life which these two 
poems enshrine respectively shall, if that be their destiny, have 
wholly passed away. And, last and greatest gift of all, he has 
enriched us with a body of poetry—small, perhaps, in comparison 
with the totality of his work, but attaining a greater proportion to it 
than has been achieved by any poet since Shakespeare—which holds 
of the everlasting facts of the universe, and renders unsurpassable 
account of those primitive elemental passions of himan nature which, 
older than the very birth of thought, are unaffected by its phases, 
and which will endure when creeds have waxen old as doth a garment, 
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and philosophies have been changed as a vesture. Holding of these 
everlasting facts, of life and death, and love and loss, and rendering 
unsurpassable account of these elemental passions of joy and sorrow, 
and hope and feer and longing, this body of Tennyson’s poetry 
must needs be eternal with their eternity, and live of that strange 
human longing for their perfect utterance which seems as imperish- 
able as themselves, 


H. D. TRAILL. 
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It will be interesting to see the outcome of the National Conference 
on ‘ Agricultural Depression,’ which is to be held during the present 
month, Everyone must hope that the result will be something more 
effective and satisfactory than that which has followed the delibera- 
tions of the various Select Committees, Royal Commissions, and 
conferences which have been held in the past on this ever-recurring 
question. 

The community at large have a special interest in agriculture— 
an interest altogether different from that which they have in any 
other industry—and the Conference must, therefore, admit public 
opinion and public requirements as essential factors in their dis- 
cussions. 

It would be instructive to have stated and discussed what 
customs and restrictions exist in connection with agriculture, such 
as would be likely to interfere with the freedom and development of 
that or any other business; and whether the Agricultural Holdings 
Act, and other securities offered to the farmer, are sufficient to 
encourage enterprise and to attract capital to the soil. The public 
need information as to whether the expenses of the nation fall too 
heavily on the land; whether the basis of assessment adopted in 
former times, when land was the great source of income, and trade 
and commerce were insignificant, is quite equitable in the present 
day, when a different state of things exists. These and other ques- 
tions of a like practical character might profitably occupy the atten- 
tion of those present at the Conference. 

There are signs, however, that the advocates of Protection—under 
the plausible names of Fair Trade and Reciprocity—will be to the front. 
with elaborate arguments to prove that a duty on corn would benefit 
the farmér, labourer, and the whole nation ; in other words, to show 
that a country can in some mysterious way be benefited by raising 
the price of food. Discussions of this nature would be sheer waste 
of time, inasmuch as it may be taken as a settled fact that the people 
will not submit to any tax whatever upon bread-stuffs imported into 
the United Kingdom. 

Those who were engaged in the recent parliamentary contests 
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will have noticed that the unscrupulous and dishonest accusations 
brought against the Unionist Party of being favourable to a Protec- 
tionist policy gave much trouble to county candidates, and even cost 
some of them their seats. The rural labourers, of all men, will not 
be deceived by the bold assertion that ‘a small duty on corn’ would 
improve their condition. They will listen to no arguments that will 
endanger the ‘ cheap loaf.’ Many of them remember that when corn 
was higher in price their wages were lower than now. From the 
year 1851 to 1881, when wheat averaged above 50s. per quarter, the 
wages of the labourers were lower than during the period from 1881 
to the present time; and, further, the much-talked-of improvement 
in the condition of the labourer arises, not so much from the increase 
in his weekly wage, as from the greater purchasing power of the sum 
he receives in buying bread, which is the principal article of food for 
himself and family. A tax on raw materials of any kind is admitted 
to be out of the question, if British manufactures are to hold their 
own. Besides these two classes of commodities (food and raw 
material), there remains comparatively little to tax, certainly not 
sufficient to warrant the risk of having retaliatory duties imposed by 
those countries to which we export so largely. 

For instance, take the United States, whence the greatest com- 
petition with the British farmer comes. Our exports to that 
country have more than doubled during the past fifteen years, and in 
1891 they amounted to a total value of above 41,000,000/. sterling. 
Our imports from the States during the same year, excluding foods, 
raw material, and articles we do not produce, were a meretrifle. It 
would be simple folly to jeopardise trade to the amount of 
41,000,000/. per annum by imposing duties on the articles imported 
(amounting to less than two millions sterling in value) which 
compete with our home manufactures, 

Much stress will, no doubt, at the Conference be laid on the 
present low price of stock ; but it might be fairly argued that this is 
a temporary depression, to which all trades are subject, caused by the 
higher prices of recent years, which, following the law of supply and 
demand, have naturally led to a more abundant production. In any 
case, the price of this class of food was much lower forty years ago, 
when rents were higher, when the cost of labour was not much lower, 
and when most of the articles used by farmers—such as implements, 
fertilisers, &«.—were of greater value. 

But the main discussion, and probably the loudest complaint, will 
arise over the present low price of corn (wheat, barley, and oats)—that 
is, of the produce of about 9,000,000 acres out of the 48,000,000 
acres of land under cultivation in the United Kingdom, 

In judging of the condition of agriculture, however, the same rule 
should be adopted as that which is applied in judging of the condition 
of any other business: that is, account should be taken of the con- 
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dition of the whole industry, and not of one branch only. Those 
engaged in other productive undertakings are usually on the look-out 
to adapt their operations to the requirements of the market, so as to 
produce, as far as they can, every article which may be in demand. 
If they neglect or decline to do this, the result is depression and 
failure. 

Leaving corn and cattle, therefore, out of the question, we find 
that our imports of other agricultural produce in 1891 were as 
follow :— 

£ 

Cheese . ° ‘ . ° ‘ . ° -» 4,818,404 
Butter . é : A ; ° : ‘ - 11,591,183 
Margarine . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ‘ . 8,558,203 
Lard . : ‘ ° ‘ ° , ‘ - 1,720,051 
Poultry, game, and rabbits. , ‘ ° ° 743,960 
Bacon and hams . ‘ ‘ . ° P . 9,441,761 
Pork, fresh and salted . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , 598,657 
Potatoes ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 1,196,824 
es, « « & #2 -% « & = 
Apples, raw . ‘ : : : ° : - 1,083,997 

Total . . 388,203,562 


Here we have a demand, at paying prices, for upwards of thirty 
eight millions’ worth of agricultural produce over and above our present 
home supply. This sum largely exceeds the value of all our exports 


for the same year to the whole of our colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, Tasmania, and North America, At the same time, there 
are reports from all sides of farms unlet, of land thrown on the 
owners’ hands, or going out of cultivation altogether. The question 
arises: Why should an industry be subject to continual depression 
which has such a vast amount of trade offered at its véry doors ? 
What would be said of a body of manufacturers who had available 
men and material, but who, through failing to adapt their productions 
to the demand, allowed half the orders offered them to go to foreign 
countries, and who nevertheless complained of depression in trade ? 
The question which the general public are entitled to ask, and 
have a reply to, at the Conference is: Why cannot the farming 
industry supply our home market—the best of all markets—with 
sufficient quantities of the articles named? Fifty years ago butter 
was produced and sold retail at 7d. per lb. and less. Why does the 
home supply fall short now by the enormous quantity represented 
by aboveeleven millions sterling per annum, when the retail price is, 
say, from 10d. to 1s. 6d. per lb.? The same question may be asked 
with regard to cheese, and to every other article of food in the list. 
The matter is one of national importance, as affecting the trade of 
the country, and it is time for the shopkeeper, the manufacturer, and 
the commercial classes generally to take it up. Every additional 
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shilling raised in this way would benefit the shopkeeper, and, through 
him, the wholesale dealer, the manufacturer, and the artisan, 

We have associations with the imposing name of ‘ Chambers of 
Commerce.’ They are constant in urging the necessity of opening 
up fresh markets abroad, but are quite indifferent to the capacity 
for development of the market at home. The London Chamber of 
Commerce, with Sir Albert Rollit in the chair, has recently been 
discussing the probability of creating a new trade with Uganda; but 
the same body displays no interest whatever in the possible increase 
in the purchasing power of our British counties. If a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of steam-engines or iron girders are imported from 
Belgium, the Chambers of Commerce and the commercial press are 
alive to the dangers therefrom to British manufacturers, but no 
anxiety at all is shown at the steady increase in our imports, say, of 
cheese, which in 1891 amounted in value to nearly five millions 
sterling. Surely this country is as fitted to produce cheese as it is 
to manufacture steam-engines and girders ! 

The language and criticism used in discussing the business of 
agriculture seem to be quite different from those adopted in consider- 
ing any other industry. If traders or manufacturers fail, it is admitted 
as a possibility that their failure might, in some degree, be the result 
of want of skill, deficient enterprise, adherence to old routine, or to 
some defective system to which their undertakings are subject. In 
failures in agriculture, however, these causes are but little recognised, 
and non-success is generally put down to other reasons, such as the 
land, high price of labour, and the unalterable conditions of climate 
and foreign competition. 

No doubt the raising of corn and cattle is considered to be the 
most important branch of farming, and to give a superior status to 
those who are engaged in it. It is this branch of the industry that 
is mostly represented at agricultural meetings, where the failure to 
produce the smaller articles of food receives but little attention, or is 
ignored altogether. The fact is, the production of these articles is a 
distinct branch of the business, for which the larger farmer has not 
always the aptitude or the desire. Itis ‘minute’ cultivation, yielding 
but small individual gains in return for the close personal attention 
and hard work which are necessary for success. 

Here, again, we have a parallel in other industries. In a city like 
Birmingham there are large factories where the masters have ample 
employment in the mere overlooking and management of their busi- 
ness; but there are also numberless smaller workshops, of various 
grades, producing often what the larger concerns cannot do so well. 
In these the master is found working sometimes with his family only, 
sometimes with two or three men, and reckoning the outcome of his 
own labour and that of his family as the chief factors of his success. 
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The aggregate production of these small workshops is probably far in 
excess of that of the large factories. These smaller makers have, no 
doubt, a lower status than have the large manufacturers, but they are 
a valuable element in the life and prosperity of the city. They dove- 
tail in with the larger concerns, frequently supply them with goods, 
and help them in various ways. They form successive steps, so to 
speak, in the ladder of manufacturing progress. These small makers 
are often known to take some imported article, not worth, perhaps, 
the attention of the larger manufacturer, and, if there is the least 
demand for it, to apply time and thought to its manufacture, until 
they are able to beat the foreigner in its production. There is no 
kind of operation too small for them. Their methods are like those 
of the Belgian peasant-farmer who, for example, finding that the 
English people would buy rabbits, set to work to supply the demand, 
and is now able to send us annually that useful article of food to 
the value of above a quarter of a million sterling. The most 
pressing problem in British agriculture, as far as the community are 
concerned, is how to increase a corresponding class of small producers 
in that industry, and to place them on the land under conditions 
favourable to the production of the vast quantities of food now 
supplied from abroad. 

This is the main object of the Small Holdings Act of last session. 
The result of a wise and careful administration of the Act would be 
to raise gradually a supplementary race of farmers, placed on the land 
in the position of cultivating owners. They would be men picked 
and chosen from labourers and villagers, and from others—whether 
residing in town or country—most suited to the work. Did space 
permit, examples of such a class, both at home and abroad, could be 
given whose capital to begin with consisted mainly in the labour of 
themselves and families, and who were satisfied with the small gains 
and the feeling of independence which belong to the position of a 
peasant-proprietor. 

The evidence given before the ‘Small Holdings Committee’ 
abundantly confirms this view, and should be read by all who desire 
to know what ‘small cultivation’ is capable of, even under the un- 
favourable condition as to rent and tenure in which it too often exists 
in this country. Small cultivating ownership is not advanced as a 
substitute for, but as a supplement to, the larger system of farming. 
It is not put forward as a panacea for agricultural depression, but 
as a practical and promising step in the way of improvement. 
Landowners, moreover, should ask themselves the question, How it is 
that land in Belgium sells at from 80/. to 100/. an acre, or lets at 
proportionately high rents, while land of equal or of better quality 
is unsaleable in England at half the price? The answer would 
probably be, that Belgium is a country of small cultivators, who by 
extraordinary personal efforts‘and intensive cultivation make the 
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land yield to the utmost those articles which they see will pay them 
best. Lord Wantage, writing on the subject in 1887, said :— 

Time, money, and labour have to be looked after with a vigilance unsuspected 
by many of our farmers, who cannot approach, or even realise, the unflagging 
industry of foreign cultivators of the soil, 


He went on to assert that 


More varied enterprise can alone enable the agriculturist of to-day to hold his 
own against the difficulties and discouragements that beset him. Too great re- 
liance upon one branch of farming, and the neglect with which the British 
farmer has hitherto treated such minor industries as dairy-farming, poultry- 
breeding, fruit-growing, &c., have contributed largely towards bringing about the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


By the Small Holdings Act the country has resolved to try an 
experiment in the direction of ‘small cultivating ownership.’ The 
administration of the Act is wisely placed in the hands of the County 
Councils, bodies who have shown, generally speaking, great capacity 
and public spirit in carrying on the limited amount of work they 
have hitherto had to do. The local knowledge of land and of men 
possessed by these Councils, and their experience of rural matters 
generally, make them eminently fitted for the work. 

No doubt, in this new departure difficulties will be met with, 
and prejudices and traditions will have to be cast aside. One 
difficulty is the question of buildings, but it is one which can be 
readily overcome if a willing effort is made. The evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Small Holdings shows how much 
small owners can do for themselves in this matter. As a landlord, 
Mr. Charles Sharpe, of Sleaford, has attacked the difficulty and over- 
come it in a practical manner. He has erected farm-buildings 
(excluding dwelling-houses), at a cost ranging from 36/. to 401. each, 
which are in every way suitable for small holdings of twenty-five 
acres, 
|) | The policy of cultivating ownership is one which, in various ways, 
Continental countries have carried out, with the best results to 
national security and prosperity. France affords an object-lesson on 
this subject which is worthy of being studied. The disastrous con- 
sequences of one of the most devastating and ruinous wars of modern 
times were retrieved with marvellous rapidity, mainly by virtue of 
the staying-power and resources of the rural population of that 
country. At the present time, when the teachings of Anarchists and 
other social disturbers are listened to by the proletariat of the large 
cities and{the centres of industry in France, they fall on deaf ears when 
addressed to the millions of small proprietors in the country districts, 
who have a direct personal interest in peace, in the maintenance of 
order and the rights of property, and who, fortunately, have common 
interests enough and are sufficiently numerous to decide the issues 
in any great crisis in that country. 
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Looking at the question all round, therefore—to the economic 
benefits aimed at both for agriculture and trade; to the social and 
material advantages likely to accrue to the rural labouring population ; 
and to the additional strength and security which a large class of 
cultivating owners of land must give to the nation as a whole—it is 
earnestly to be hoped that members of County Councils will set them- 
selves to carry out the Small Holdings Act, and to do so in no 
perfunctory spirit, but with a determination to adopt every possible 
means to make the experiment a success. 

Much, of course, will depend on the attitude which landowners 
take in the matter. Whatever their individual opinions may be with 
regard to the Act, it seems clearly to be their duty to co-operate 
with, and to give every facility to, County Councils in carrying out a 
policy which the country, through Parliament, has unanimously 
adopted. To take a narrower point of view, it is obviously to the 
advantage of what is termed the ‘ landed interest’ that as large a num- 
ber of persons as possible should be tied to the soil by some stronger 
relation to it than that of being mere wage-receivers, 

Landowners and farmers must remember that in the present dis- 
tribution of political power they can do nothing in the direction of 
legislation for the benefit, or for the supposed benefit, of agriculture 
without the agreement and co-operation of the agricultural labourer. 
They have to choose whether they will make practical efforts to bind 
up his interests with their own, so that he may row in the same 
boat, or whether they will maintain the present line of separation, 
and so leave him to be led into antagonism by the tempting baits 
and nostrums of agitators, who knew little and cared little about him 
till he possessed the voting power which it is now their main‘ object 
to secure, 

The ‘ Small Holdings Act’ affords a means for bridging over the 
space which now separates the labourer from other classes engaged 
in agriculture, and which, without aid, he cannot cross. All labourers 
cannot become peasant-proprietors, but it will be found sufficient to 
give them, as a class, facilities and opportunities by which those 
among them who have the necessary desire and ability may have a 
career opened up for them in the industry to which they belong. 

Further help and inducement may even be necessary, and may be 
wisely given. For many years past moderate sums of money have 
been advanced to small cultivators in Ireland, and have hitherto been 
punctually repaid, There seems no reason why similar aid should 
not be given to those among the British labourers who may have no 
money, but who are thought to possess the necessary qualifications 
for becoming successful cultivators of the land. 

One urgent requirement for the success of the movement is the 


wide extension of practical agricultural education, beginning in 
public elementary schools, and continued by methods and at times 
Vou. XXXIL—No, 190 aT 
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shilling raised in this way would benefit the shopkeeper, and, through 
him, the wholesale dealer, the manufacturer, and the artisan, 

We have associations with the imposing name of ‘ Chambers of 
Commerce.’ They are constant in urging the necessity of opening 
up fresh markets abroad, but are quite indifferent to the capacity 
for development of the market at home. The London Chamber of 
Commerce, with Sir Albert Rollit in the chair, has recently been 
discussing the probability of creating a new trade with Uganda; but 
the same body displays no interest whatever in the possible increase 
in the purchasing power of our British counties. If a few thousand 
pounds’ worth of steam-engines or iron girders are imported from 
Belgium, the Chambers of Commerce and the commercial press are 
alive to the dangers therefrom to British manufacturers, but no 
anxiety at all is shown at the steady increase in our imports, say, of 
cheese, which in 1891 amounted in value to nearly five millions 
sterling. Surely this country is as fitted to produce cheese as it is 
to manufacture steam-engines and girders ! 

The language and criticism used in discussing the business of 
agriculture seem to be quite different from those adopted in consider- 
ing any otherindustry. If traders or manufacturers fail, it is admitted 
as a possibility that their failure might, in some degree, be the result 
of want of skill, deficient enterprise, adherence to old routine, or to 


some defective system to which their undertakings are subject. In 
failures in agriculture, however, these causes are but little recognised, 
and non-success is generally put down to other reasons, such as the 
land, high price of labour, and the unalterable conditions of climate 


and foreign competition. 

No doubt the raising of corn and cattle is considered to be the 
most important branch of farming, and to give a superior status to 
those who are engaged in it. It is this branch of the industry that 
is mostly represented at agricultural meetings, where the failure to 
produce the smaller articles of food receives but little attention, or is 
ignored altogether. The fact is, the production of these articles is a 
distinct branch of the business, for which the larger farmer has not 
always the aptitude or the desire, Itis ‘minute’ cultivation, yielding 
but small individual gains in return for the close personal attention 
and hard work which are necessary for success. 

Here, again, we have a parallel in other industries. In a city like 
Birmingham there are large factories where the masters have ample 
employment in the mere overlooking and management of their busi- 
ness; but there are also numberless smaller workshops, of various 
grades, producing often what the larger concerns cannot do so well. 
In these the master is found working sometimes with his family only, 
sometimes with two or three men, and reckoning the outcome of his 
own labour and that of his family as the chief factors of his success. 
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The aggregate production of these small workshops is probably far in 
excess of that of the large factories. These smaller makers have, no 
doubt, a lower status than have the large manufacturers, but they are 
a valuable element in the life and prosperity of the city. They dove- 
tail in with the larger concerns, frequently supply them with goods, 
and help them in various ways. They form successive steps, so to 
speak, in the ladder of manufacturing progress. These small makers 
are often known to take some imported article, not worth, perhaps, 
the attention of the larger manufacturer, and, if there is the least 
demand for it, to apply time and thought to its manufacture, until 
they are able to beat the foreigner in its production. There is no 
kind of operation too small for them. Their methods are like those 
of the Belgian peasant-farmer who, for example, finding that the 
English people would buy rabbits, set to work to supply the demand, 
and is now able to send us annually that useful article of food to 
the value of above a quarter of a million sterling. The most 
pressing problem in British agriculture, as far as the community are 
concerned, is how to increase a corresponding class of small producers 
in that industry, and to place them on the land under conditions 
favourable to the production of the vast quantities of food now 
supplied from abroad. 

This is the main object of the Small Holdings Act of last session. 
The result of a wise and careful administration of the Act would be 
to raise gradually a supplementary race of farmers, placed on the land 
in the position of cultivating owners. They would be men picked 
and chosen from labourers and villagers, and from others—whether 
residing in town or country—most suited to the work. Did space 
permit, examples of such a class, both at home and abroad, could be 
given whose capital to begin with consisted mainly in the labour of 
themselves and families, and who were satisfied with the small gains 
and the feeling of independence which belong to the position of a 
peasant-proprietor. 

The evidence given before the ‘Small Holdings Committee’ 
abundantly confirms this view, and should be read by all who desire 
to know what ‘small cultivation’ is capable of, even under the un- 
favourable condition as to rent and tenure in which it too often exists 
in this country. Small cultivating ownership is not advanced as a 
substitute for, but as a supplement to, the larger system of farming. 
It is not put forward as a panacea for agricultural depression, but 
as a practical and promising step in the way of improvement. 
Landowners, moreover, should ask themselves the question, How it is 
that land in Belgium sells at from 80/. to 100/. an acre, or lets at 
proportionately high rents, while land of equal or of better quality 
is unsaleable in England at half the price? The answer would 
probably be, that Belgium is a country of small cultivators, who by 
extraordinary personal efforts‘and intensive cultivation make the 
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land yield to the utmost those articles which they see will pay them 
best. Lord Wantage, writing on the subject in 1887, said :— 

Time, money, and labour have to be looked after with a vigilance unsuspected 
by many of our farmers, who cannot approach, or even realise, the unflagging 
industry of foreign cultivators of the soil. 


He went on to assert that 


More varied enterprise can alone enable the agriculturist of to-day to hold his 
own against the difficulties and discouragements that beset him. Too great re- 
liance upon one branch of farming, and the neglect with which the British 
farmer has hitherto treated such minor industries as dairy-farming, poultry- 
breeding, fruit-growing, &c., have contributed largely towards bringing about the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. 


By the Small Holdings Act the country has resolved to try an 
experiment in the direction of ‘small cultivating ownership.’ The 
administration of the Act is wisely placed in the hands of the County 
Councils, bodies who have shown, generally speaking, great capacity 
and public spirit in carrying on the limited amount of work they 
have hitherto had to do. The local knowledge of land and of men 
possessed by these Councils, and their experience of rural matters 
generally, make them eminently fitted for the work. 

No doubt, in this new departure difficulties will be met with, 
and prejudices and traditions will have to be cast aside. One 
difficulty is the question of buildings, but it is one which can be 
readily overcome if a willing effort is made. The evidence given 
before the Select Committee on Small Holdings shows how much 
small owners can do for themselves in this matter. As a landlord, 
Mr. Charles Sharpe, of Sleaford, has attacked the difficulty and over- 
come it in a practical manner. He has erected farm-buildings 
(excluding dwelling-houses), at a cost ranging from 36/. to 401. each, 
which are in every way suitable for small holdings of twenty-five 
acres, 

‘ | The policy of cultivating ownership is one which, in various ways, 
Continental countries have carried out, with the best results to 
national security and prosperity. France affords an object-lesson on 
this subject which is worthy of being studied. The disastrous con- 
sequences of one of the most devastating and ruinous wars of modern 
times were retrieved with marvellous rapidity, mainly by virtue of 
the staying-power and resources of the rural population of that 
country. At the present time, when the teachings of Anarchists and 
other social disturbers are listened to by the proletariat of the large 
cities and{the centres of industry in France, they fall on deaf ears when 
addressed to the millions of small proprietors in the country districts, 
who have a direct personal interest in peace, in the maintenance of 
order and the rights of property, and who, fortunately, have common 
interests enough and are sufficiently numerous to decide the issues 
in any great crisis in that country. 
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Looking at the question all round, therefore—to the economic 
benefits aimed at both for agriculture and trade; to the social and 
material advantages likely to accrue to the rural labouring population ; 
and to the additional strength and security which a large class of 
cultivating owners of land must give to the nation as a whole—it is 
earnestly to be hoped that members of County Councils will set them- 
selves to carry out the Small Holdings Act, and to do so in no 
perfunctory spirit, but with a determination to adopt every possible 
means to make the experiment a success. 

Much, of course, will depend on the attitude which landowners 
take in the matter. Whatever their individual opinions may be with 
regard to the Act, it seems clearly to be their duty to co-operate 
with, and to give every facility to, County Councils in carrying out a 
policy which the country, through Parliament, has unanimously 
adopted. To take a narrower point of view, it is obviously to the 
advantage of what is termed the ‘ landed interest’ thatas large a num- 
ber of persons as possible should be tied to the soil by some stronger 
relation to it than that of being mere wage-receivers. 

Landowners and farmers must remember that in the present dis- 
tribution of political power they can do nothing in the direction of 
legislation for the benefit, or for the supposed benefit, of agriculture 
without the agreement and co-operation of the agricultural labourer. 
They have to choose whether they will make practical efforts to bind 
up his interests with their own, so that he may row in the same 
boat, or whether they will maintain the present line of separation, 
and so leave him to be led into antagonism by the tempting baits 
and nostrums of agitators, who knew little and cared little about him 
till he possessed the voting power which it is now their main object 
to secure. 

The ‘ Small Holdings Act’ affords a means for bridging over the 
space which now separates the labourer from other classes engaged 
in agriculture, and which, without aid, he cannot cross. All labourers 
cannot become peasant-proprietors, but it will be found sufficient to 
give them, as a class, facilities and opportunities by which those 
among them who have the necessary desire and ability may have a 
career opened up for them ia the industry to which they belong. 

Further help and inducement may even be necessary, and may be 
wisely given. For many years past moderate sums of money have 
been advanced to small cultivators in Ireland, and have hitherto been 
punctually repaid. There seems no reason why similar aid should 
not be given to those among the British labourers who may have no 
money, but who are thought to possess the necessary qualifications 
for becoming successful cultivators of the land. 

One urgent requirement for the success of the movement is the 
wide extension of practical agricultural education, beginning in 
public elementary schools, and continued by methods and at times 
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most convenient for the working rural population. The knowledge 
acquired through observation and experience by some of our older 
farmers and agricultural labourers, though often marvellous in extent 
and variety, is no longer sufficient or enough disseminated for modern 
requirements. Every assistance which science can give should be 
made attractive and easily available to the agricultural population, 
there being hardly a branch of natural science which is not of direct 
use in the cultivation of the soil. 

If the views here expressed are correct, there would seem to be 
no inherent cause in agriculture itself for depression and ‘ collapse,’ 
any more than that which is common to every undertaking. The 
cause would appear to be rather in a system, faulty and incomplete, 
under which the business is carried on. In any case the community, 
before entertaining any demands for public relief for the agricultural 
industry, have a right to ask, at the coming Conference, why articles 
of food which this country is fitted to supply, and for which so 
many millions of money are annually paid to foreign nations, are 
not produced at home. 


JESSE COLLINGS. 





A ‘CANDIDATES PROTECTION SOCIETY’ 


As the defeated candidate at the North-country election, so graphi- 
cally described by Mrs. Bagot in the November number of this Review, 
and as the grateful object of her kindly commiseration, I have been 
set wondering what my feelings really were when the ballot-boxes had 
delivered up their secret, and placed me an easy last upon the poll. 
Not of the pleasantest, of course; but mingled with a little natural 
disappointment was the feeling which, I suppose, is that of condemned 
criminals on execution morning— indescribable relief at having reached 
the term of a situation that was beginning to pall. 

I suppose I ought to have thought with bitter regret of my wasted 
time and labour, and of all the enemies I had so needlessly made by 
my political ideas; but,in truth, all such thoughts as these were entirely 
merged in the happy reflection that I could at last doff my political 
clothes, cease to think of the Irish Question, the Land Question, or 
any other, and become again sole master of the pleasant summer days. 
I had had such a surfeit of politics that I rejoiced to have done with 
them on any terms. 

I remembered, moreover, that a General Election is at present 
civilisation’s best and only substitute for civil war, and that to be 
kindly condoled with by a political opponent is, after all, a better fate 
than to be by him clapped into a dungeon or shot like a dog. 

I had laid down my stake, and had lost it; I had shot all my 
political bolts, and watched with much enjoyment their effect ; and 
the game was over just when I had had enough of it. The disap- 
pointment of my friends was the worst that I had to bear. 

I only mention these things because I think a good deal of un- 
necessary pity is expended on defeated candidates; but much real 
pity is doubtless due to both successful and unsuccessful candidates 
for all they have to undergo, and it is only because experiences in 
the most bucolic constituency in England suggested to my mind some 
ideas for the future benefit of political candidates that I make any 
further reference to so trivial a matter as a North-country election. 

I had one day a brilliant idea, for which future generations will 
bless my memory. It was of a Candidates’ Protection Society. If 
authors have found it desirable and beneficial to band themselves into a 
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defensive league, why should not politicians do the same? Surely they 
need to defend themselves against one another, against their enemies, 
and against their friends. The society would be formed on the model, 
of course, of any other society ; nor do I think any one will doubt the 
possibility of forming a society of which, whilst its aims were of a 
political nature, the fundamental spirit would be political neutrality. 
Those of us who make politics the business or the amusement of our 
lives have in public to regard one another as fools, knaves, and 
hypocrites, undeserving of truce or consideration ; but a good deal of 
this is only war-paint, and at bottom we are very good friends, and 
quite capable of making amicable arrangements where our personal 
interests are concerned, as I maintain that they are concerned in 
the better conduct of our political warfare. 

Broadly speaking, the function of this society would be to protect 
the candidate in every direction—to defend the interests of his 
strength, his leisure, his purse, and his character and reputation. 

Take his strength. What a waste there is of this under present 
methods, and what an unfair advantage is conferred on the young 
and vigorous over the feeble or middle-aged! For some three weeks 
my opponent and I were engaged in persona! canvassing all day, and 
in speaking or in listening to speeches most of the evening. There 
is, undoubtedly, an amusing side to personal canvassing, but I must 
admit that the exhausting part of it is uppermost in my memory ; 
and when I met my opponent wandering, like myself, with an air of 
cheerful resignation, through the sometimes unsavoury courts of an 
old town little benefited as yet by all the Acts for the improvement 
of artisans’ dwellings, I could not help thinking how foolish we were 
not to have come tosome simple agreement which would have spared 
both of us from a task that affected the result to no appreciable 
degree, and that bored and often irritated the victims of our intru- 
sion only a little less than it bored and wearied ourselves. Now my 
proposed society, acting as a friendly intermediary between both 
parties, would enable candidates, if strangers to one another, to agree 
to dispense with so senseless a custom, whilst leaving, of course, their 
respective supporters to do as they pleased. 

Mrs. Bagot’s impressions of canvassing completely tally with my 
own. I, too, seem to remember the barn where the shearers, like 
sensible men, would not look up fora moment from their sheep, even 
to look at a candidate for Parliamentary honours. I am certain I 
might as well have talked politics to the sheep as to the electors 
who were shearing them. Often, no doubt, this indifference was 
assumed from mere politeness, the amount and quality of which amazed 
me more than anything, but more often it was only too real. My usual 
plan was to begin with an obvious truism regarding the fineness or 
wetness of the day, and then, having obtained corroboration of my 
opinion that it was splendid weather for the hay (how I got to loathe 
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the hay before I had done with it !), I would ask whether my friend 
took any interest in politics, and as he invariably answered that ‘he 
didn’t know as he did take much,’ our conversation had not much scope 
for developing into anything brilliant or original. One man took half 
a crown out of his pocket, and told me he did not think it made that 
much of difference whether I or my opponent became member for 
the division. I did not tell him that I thought he was right, although 
he was tipsy. But I knew in my inmost mind that, whether a Con- 
servative or a Liberal Government were returned, neither party would 
do anything that would in the smallest degree improve the lot of the 
farmer; and though I circulated a private agrarian programme of my 
own, calculated to seduce, as it did, some of the very elect of the farm- 
ing community, my opponent was perfectly right in pointing out 
to them that, even if returned, I should not have the least chance 
of getting a hearing for my schemes. 

I discovered that, strong as are many men’s political feelings, only 
a minority have political opinions, The man who was a Conservative 
in Yorkshire, where the Conservative colour is blue, and became a 
Liberal on migrating into Westmorland, where blue is the Liberal 
colour, rather than prove false to his ancestral colour, represents, on 
the whole, a high level of political intelligence in the North country. 
Life is a series of disillusions, but I never made a greater mistake 
than in sharing the popular delusion that there is a higher standard 
of political information and interest in the North than in the South. 
Sad indeed must be the case of the South if this idea has any basis 
of reality. But Mrs. Bagot’s allusion to an idiot entitles me to boast 
that at all events no actual idiots ever honoured my meetings with 
their presence. 

This brings me to the second point in which my proposed society 
might be invaluable to candidates: I mean in the way of defending 
their leisure. Speeches are, no doubt, great educational influences, 
but, unfortunately, it is just the people who most need such 
education who make a religion of keeping away; and, in any case, 
it is rather hard on the candidate to have to make good the de- 
ficiencies of the schoolmaster, and explain such elementary facts as 
the date and manner of the passing of the Union. There isan absurd 
waste of energy in this matter, every village, however small, demanding 
its meeting, whilst much better meetings might be held at a few 
large and convenient centres if the inhabitants of the adjacent 
villages would only take the trifling trouble of attending them. If 
the strain of this speech-making only lasted during the election it 
would be bad enough, but nowadays the tendency is for the political 
campaign to usurp ever more and more of the time preceding the 
election, so that before long it will begin immediately after the elec- 
tion of one Parliament and continue till the election of the next. In 
that happy political era life itself will become one long campaign, 
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with speeches to be made to infinitesimal audiences in damp or 
stuffy schoolrooms about once a fortnight. My society would enable 
both candidates to agree to keep their meetings within reasonable 
numerical limits by fixing for both, on a level of perfect equality, the 
few central places at which meetings should be held. In course of 
time I hope that the phonograph will be so far perfected as to enable 
a candidate to make a speech in as many places as he pleases on one 
and the same night, himself being, if he likes, in Africa; but, till that 
golden epoch arrives, the columns of a local newspaper surely afford 
a candidate a better means of communicating his political wisdom 
than any number of dimly-lighted, ill-ventilated, and half-filled 
schoolrooms. 

The society would also be the candidate’s friend in the matter of 
his purse. A candidate ought not to be perpetually worried by appeals 
for pecuniary aid. I suppose most candidates do as I did when 
presented with a subscription-list—my plan being to look to see my 
opponent’s figure, and then to send the same amount, coupled with 
a devout hope that the particular football club or cabbage show 
might prosper or succeed as no other football club or cabbage show 
had ever prospered or succeeded before. I am not responsible for 
the old leaven of bribery clinging to us still in this not very 
dignified form of survival; but, till we are more virtuous, here 
comes in one of the chief services that my society could confer. 
It would simply fix a maximum for both candidates, and, better 
atill, undertake the actual distribution of this sum with perfect im- 
partiality among the various claimants on the candidate’s charity. 
Then would the precious time of the candidate no longer be frittered 
away in futile attempts to satisfy whole troops of importunate 
political duns. 

Lastly, there is the candidate’s character and reputation to be safe- 
guarded and shielded from venomous libels and slander. The actual 
law of libel is practically insufficient for this purpose, for a candidate 
has little relish for rushing into law whenever some obscure local 
paper prints some monstrous myth against his character. A Candi- 
dates’ Protection Society would naturally make it one of its first 
duties to prosecute editors who infringed the libel law ; and if it no 
longer devolved on a candidate to take all the risk and trouble of an 
action-at-law against a newspaper that falsely accused him, editors 
would show a little more caution with regard to the imputations and 
accusations which they now so freely admit into their otherwise 
blameless columns. 

I have no doubt that others, whose political experiences are wider 
than my own, will be able to suggest many other ways in which such a 
society as I contemplate may be of service to that much-enduring, 
much-deserving race of men, the country’s political servants, of 
whom I believe that Homer invented the much-suffering Ulysses as 
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the archetype and image. The difficulties of avoiding Scylla without 
falling into Charybdis doubtless prefigured the difficulty of the modern 
candidate in steering a clear and inoffensive course between beer and 
temperance, and the Sirens evidently were a prophecy of the potent 
influence of the sugared falsities of our Primrose ladies. Whether 
the critics will accept this theory or not in lieu of the solar theory, 
I commend my suggestions for the smoothing of the political path 
to the consideration of those who may see their advantage in taking 
some practical measures for their future protection. We may be 
entering on an era in which frequent elections, at short intervals, will 
prove the order of the day. If so, the creation of a candidates’ 
self-defensive league becomes doubly desirable. 

Another idea was suggested to me by my experience of a North- 
Country election, and although I know it will be denounced as even 
more wildly impracticable than the preceding idea, I may as well 
briefly refer to it. 

It must, of course, have struck everybody how many cross-issues 
occur at election time to confuse the main issue, and to vitiate any 
definite conclusions deducible from the result of the poll. I would 
propose that, in addition to the ballot-papers with the names of the 
respective candidates, there should be other papers presented to the 
elector, who should also put his cross either for or against whatever 
was the particular question on which the country was desirous of 
asking him the honour and benefit of his advice. I fear it might 
sometimes happen that the vote of a constituency for a particular 
candidate might clash with its vote for a particular policy; but in 
that case the successful candidate might be given to understand that, 
though allowed a free hand on other questions, on the principal 
question before the country he was but the delegate of the popular 
will. 

In this way we should at least get, what we cannot under existing 
methods, a plain answer to a plain issue; we should, so to speak, 
clarify the popular utterance, assuming that its verdict is to be final 
on the matter, and that a plain answer is to be accepted as a wise 
one, or, at all events, as the wisest obtainable. And, whilst on this 
point of speculative politics, I may perhaps point out how altogether 
admirable it would be if we resorted to some such mode of appeal to 
King Populus, even whilst Parliament was sitting, on any subject 
which Parliament might be too timid to touch without the sanction 
of the popular verdict. Instead of an election, with all its trouble 
and turmoil, we should simply send the ballot-boxes over the country, 
and await in patience the decision of numerical wisdom, 


J. A. FARRER, 
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THE MORALITY OF VIVISECTION 


A REPLY 


I BEG to say a few words, by way of explanation, on Professor Ruffer’s 
criticism of my speech at the Church Congress in the last issue of this 
Review. I think that Professor Ruffer has hardly understood my 
answer to Professor Horsley’s statement, that ‘the highest morality 
lay in the search of truth for truth’s sake.’ Professor Ruffer thinks 
that my definition of the highest morality is simply equivalent to the 
phrase ‘doing one’s duty.’ It is more than that. It is an explana- 
tion of what one’s duty is. We do our duty when we love God and 
our neighbour and allcreatures. A man may pursue truth for truth’s 
sake, and yet live a selfish or immoral life; he may clearly discern 
what is the true relation between himself and his neighbour, and yet 
deliberately ignore his knowledge in his actions. In such a case he 
is not a moral man. On the contrary, if any one love God and his 
neighbour, whether he be learned or ignorant, he is good ; he has 
attained the highest morality. I never denied that the pursuit of 
truth may aid a man to find the path of loving service, but only the 
statement that to find the path was necessarily to follow it. 

I criticised the message of Sir Andrew Clarke, that ‘the law of 
sacrifice is the law of life,’ because it seemed clear that the sacrifice 
meant was the sacrifice of the weak for the sake of the strong. 
There undoubtedly is such a law in nature—‘ the law of the survival 
of the fittest.’ And in that part of the natural world which is inferior 
to the moral sphere such a law may operate without mischief. But 
to introduce it into the life of man, that life of which moral obliga- 
tion is the distinctive characteristic and the crowning glory, is to 
obscure the fact that the paramount law of man’s life is the law of 
self-sacrifice, the sacrifice of self for another, not of another for self, 
the sacrifice of the strong for the weak, and not of the weak for the 
strong. It was a Divine Teacher who said to us, ‘ Whosoever will be 
great among you shall be your minister, and whosoever will be first 
among you shall be your servant.’ I would urge, then, that, in 
determining what should be our conduct towards the lower animals, 
we should seek direction, not from the sub-moral sphere of nature, 
but from the law of our own life. It is no answer to this to say, as 
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Professor Ruffer does, that the State sacrifices individuals for the good 
of the nation. For this sacrifice is made by the consent of the nation, 
and individuals submit to it, either because they approve of the object 
of the sacrifice, or at least prefer to endure it rather than to suffer the 
evil of expatriation. But what do you say, asks Professor Ruffer, of 
leaving horses on the battle-field, ‘in a mangled condition,’ ‘ to suffer 
torture for weeks?’ I say that man has a right to the service of the 
beasts, and to subject them to those chances in his service which he 
shares himself. But I also say that if the victors in a battle, like the 
vivisectors, can choose their course, then to leave horses on a battle- 
field ‘to suffer torture for weeks ’ is to be guilty of inhuman cruelty, 
and that one form of inhuman cruelty does not excuse another. 

I have to complain, again, that Professor Ruffer confuses the issue 
before us by false or incomplete analogies. I said that, if any one 
could convince me that men did not need animal food in our cold 
climate to keep them in good health, I would eat meat no more; 
for in that case I should not feel that I had the right to inflict upon 
animals the pain of a violent death. I pointed out, however, at the 
same time, that it was not the infliction of a momentary pain to which 
I objected, but the keeping animals in prolonged torture. Professor 
Ruffer urges, again, that the consumption of animal food ‘ requires the 
infliction of suffering on animals.’ Well, what if it does? We do 
not object to all infliction of suffering, but to the infliction of severe 
and prolonged suffering. Professor Ruffer ignores the fact that, in 
many of our actions, the question of degree makes the whole differ- 
ence between virtue and vice. I may eat, drink, and marry, and 
commit nosin. But if I indulge myself to excess in any of these 
directions, I fall into vice. It is so, also, in respect to the infliction 
of pain on animals. Ifa man uses his whip to his horse in modera- 
tion, in order to compel him to service, he is held to be clear of 
blame; but if the punishment which he inflicts be in excess he is 
called brutal, the English law condemns his act, and the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will prosecute him. To forget 
this distinction, and to urge that, unless we object to the infliction of 
all suffering, we have no right to object to the infliction of excessive 
and long-continued suffering, is simply to beat the air. It is 
nothing better than this to cite, in this connection, the case of the 
sick child sent away from home, lest her sickness should infect the 
other members of the household. How slight is the suffering inflicted, 
how tender and anxious the care with which such a removal is effected ! 
If, again, the doctor should be of opinion that removal in such a case 
might involve death, it is certain that the whole family would rather 
run the risk of infection than of such a removal. Here, as before, 
the justification of the suffering depends on the degree of it inflicted. 
And what reasonable comparison can be made between the risk of 
slight suffering in the case of the child, and the actual endurance by 
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the poor dog or monkey of not only death, but prolonged torture ? 
The degrees of suffering are almost incommensurable, and in passing 
from the one to the other we cross the line which divides right 
from wrong. I may admit, again, that ‘a mother might kill with her 
own hands a score of animals rather than that her child should 
perish ;’ but I hold that, if she tried to save her child’s life by keep- 
ing her dog for days in torture, she would exceed her right, and if of a 
sensitive conscience would feel that she was doing so. Can any one 
possibly believe that a creature which God has made keenly sensitive 
to pain has no claim for exemption from severe suffering upon a man 
who understands his constitution and knows the pain he is inflicting ? 
Can any one doubt what would be the verdict of the general conscience 
if the scenes of the laboratory were enacted in public view? Men 
will tolerate the soldier who rides his horse into battle; but what 
would they say if he tied it to the stable door, and, on the plea that 
he wished to increase his knowledge, kept it withering away in pain 
for days until it died ? 

It is in vain that vivisectionists deny the infliction of such pain 
in England. They may have discovered regrettable omissions in the 
book called The Nine Circles—and no one can regret more than I 
that occasion should have been given in that book for censure—but 
still, when it is republished, as it will be after careful revision, I feel 
confident that many cases will remain there to justify the language 
which I have used. 

In one respect Professor Ruffer has (I have no doubt uninten- 
tionally) misrepresented me. He says I represented the experi- 
mentalists as being ‘shocking bad men.’ I did not presume to say 
anything of the kind. I was as careful to avoid personalities as some 
people were to introduce them. I explained very clearly that I spoke 
of the inevitable tendency of certain practices, and not of the effects 
produced in any special case. But it is my opinion certainly, that if 
a vivisectionist of a certain type avoids the gradual growth of callous- 
ness to suffering, it must be in consequence of a conscious and 
strenuous resistance to temptation. I believe that many of the 
Inquisitors were religious men, and that they believed that they were 
glorifying God and benefiting mankind by their torturings and 
burnings alive. But yet I feel sure that they could not escape the 
deadening effect of gazing unmoved upon suffering. They would 
become, consciously or unconsciously, less sensitive to the sufferings 
of others, and less reluctant to inflict such sufferings. Professor 
Ruffer knows very well that I could give proof of such hardening of 
heart, especially in the case of Italian and American vivisectionists. 
And it is to me quite certain that ifthe English checks were removed, 
the effects which have been produced upon the characters of cultured 
foreigners would ere long appear in the reports of their English 
confréres, The facts to which I refer show plainly that human beings 
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are not to be trusted with the power of inflicting illimitable pain— 
that they may be urged on by the lust of knowledge to deeds which 
they would once have thought impossible. 

Entertaining such a conviction, it would be wrong for me to 
suppress the expression of it ; but I can assure Professor Ruffer that 
I have no desire to suggest the actual demoralisation of any particular 
person. I know that by the help of Christian principle, and the 
kindly affections of domestic life, men are frequently preserved in a 
wonderful way from the worst effects of hostile moral influences. I 
hope that is the case with all our English vivisectionists; but I am 
not the less convinced that, if it be so, it is in spite of their experi- 
ments, and not because of them. 


J. MANCHESTER, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


‘SPHERES OF INFLUENCE’ 


I wisH, in the first place, to express my conviction that the con- 
tinuous occupation of Uganda is very desirable in the interests not 
only of civilisation, which most people will admit, but also of Great 
Britain, which many seem disposed to deny. I hope, therefore, not to 
be misunderstood when I devote the greater part of this article to the 
exposure of certain dangerous fallacies by which this sound policy has 
been mainly supported in the Press and on the platform. Good wine 
needs no bush, and the case for a generous policy in Uganda appears 
to me sufficiently attractive to be able to dispense with meretricious 
aids. But, however this may be, amicus Plato, magis amica veritas, 
and the theories to which I refer are so opposed to the peaceful de- 
velopment of Africa, so calculated to undo the most notable benefits 
of Lord Salisbury’s admirable foreign policy, and thus reopen the door 
to complications with our Continental neighbours, that it is the duty 
of all who recognise their real import to combat them to the utmost 
of their ability.} 

They may be briefly summarised as follows :— 

1, That if England evacuates Uganda, France may step into the 
vacant place, because an agreement as to a ‘sphere of influence” 
between two European Powers is not binding on a third Power which 
has not signed it. 

2. That even Germany might treat the evacuation of Uganda as 
entitling her to disregard her engagements under the Anglo-German 
agreement of July 1890. 

3. That the Brussels Act (1890) has imposed duties on Great 
Britain, in respect of slavery in Uganda, from which she cannot 
withdraw. 

4, That engagements taken by a chartered company towards 
native rulers and peoples are binding on the national honour—in 
other words, that the chartered flag involves the Imperial flag. 

The first three of these views appear to arise from a failure to 
appreciate a remarkable development of international law since the 
Berlin Act, 1885. The ‘scramble for Africa’ from that year until 
1890 produced so alarming a tension in the relations of the colonising 
States of Europe, that the ordinary methods of diplomacy would 
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have proved unabie to avert a conflict. A novel principle, that of 
‘spheres of influence,’ was introduced and extensively used, owing 
largely to the efforts and example of Lord Salisbury. This salutary 
principle—as simple when explained as Columbus’s method of standing 
an egg on its end—has been much criticised, through a misap- 
prehension which might have been avoided by the use of the more 
accurate description—spheres of non-influence. It is constantly put 
forward, as a matter of notoriety, that Europe has partitioned Africa 
without the knowledge or assent of the native rulers; while the 
immorality or absurdity of such arbitrary arrangements is continually 
urged in usually well-informed quarters. Now, such a description of 
agreements of ‘ spheres of influence’ is almost the exact opposite of 
the truth. They give no powers to any nation which it did not before 
possess, but are essentially negative in character, being ‘self-denying 
ordinances ’ by which the colonising States agree that, in each ‘ sphere,’ 
no Power but one shall be permitted to attempt to acquire any 
political influence. 

The obvious difficulty and even danger of discussing intricate 
territorial demarcations at a conference of several States led to each 
pair of Powers negotiating separately on the questions in which they 
were mutually interested, and: communicating the result to the other 
Powers. Under this system numerous agreements have been made 
by Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and Portugal—in 
other words, by all the Powers having possessions in Africa, except 
Turkey. I believe that in no instance have more than the two 
States directly interested signed any such agreement, yet as a matter 
of mutual convenience all these agreements are considered as effective 
against other States. Any non-signatory Power had, of course, the 
right to raise an objection on publication, which had to be removed 
ormet. France followed this course on hearing of the Anglo-German 
agreement (1890), with the result that an Anglo-French agreement 
was made the next month—Auxgust 1890—by which she not only 
received compensations in Madagascar, but also gained a considerable 
area in West Central Africa which the Royal Niger Company had 
previously secured to British influence by treaties with the native 
sultans. As a matter of fact, France has larger unoccupied ‘ spheres’ 
in Africa than any other Power. 

The suggestion of German interference in Uganda would not call 
for notice but for its having been adopted in an authoritative quarter. 
The Anglo-German agreement does not contain a single word imply- 
ing that either Power shall be obliged within any limit of time to 
occupy all or any of the regions thus secured from outside interference. 
For Germany to fill our place, under the pretext of absence of effective 
occupation, would therefore be a flagrant breach of faith, of which 
she has given us no cause whatever to suspect her. Nor is her own 
position as to effective occupation in inner Africa stronger than that 
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of Great Britain or France. The greater portion of her own East 
African sphere is as yet outside of her effective jurisdiction, and 
though the interior of her Cameroons ‘sphere’ has been traversed in 
certain directions by German expeditions, it is still almost as com- 
pletely free from German influence as it was before the occupa- 
tion of the seaboard in July 1884. There is to the south of the 
Upper Benue a large region in which the Royal Niger Company had 
obtained treaties and established stations prior to the Anglo-German 
agreement of 1886, and from which it was compelled, by that agree- 
ment, to retire; yet, during these six years, Germany has shown no 
sign of occupying this region, nor is she in any way bound to do so 
until it suits her convenience. 

It cannot be maintained that the temporary evacuation of a 
district implies a more distinct renunciation of prospective rights than 
would the mere abstinence from occupying it. No such arbitrary 
distinction is drawn in any of the agreements under consideration. 
Moreover, the difficulties of political progress in inner Africa are so 
great, so constant, and so general, that each colonising nation must 
expect to be compelled at times to concentrate its efforts by partial 
abandonments, free to return to its previous positions (and to advance 
these) when circumstances permit. Germany found herself in this 
plight in East Africa during the critical period prior to the advent of 
Major Wissmann on the scene, and she will doubtless experience similar 
fluctuations of fortune in her Cameroons colony. The situation of 
France in her vast Niger ‘sphere’—now known as the ‘French 
Soudan ’—is so vague and so precarious, as is, in a lesser degree, that 
in the French Congo, that she also would be ill advised to urge the 
pernicious theory of continuous occupation. 

I have frequently seen it stated that the Berlin Act of 1885 
declared the necessity of effective occupation within a reasonable time. 
In respect of the African coast it did undoubtedly establish this 
principle. This was also a novelty in international law, or Great 
Britain would have found some difficulty, in the past, in maintaining 
her rights over a great part of the coasts of Australia. But the pro- 
tocols of the Berlin Conference show that, at the instance of France 
and Germany, the Powers deliberately rejected the proposal of Great 
Britain to apply this new principle to regions in the interior, less 
accessible to European power and demanding a wide margin of 
time for exploration, conquest, and settlement. Politics being a 
practical science, it must, indeed, be admitted that there is a limit of 
time beyond which—even in Central Africa—theoretical rights cannot 
run without effective occupation. When Portugal, on the ground of 
a papal bull issued in bygone ages, claimed the whole width of 
Southern Africa, it was plausibly retorted that she had allowed 
centuries to elapse without establishing jurisdiction or advancing the 
cause of civilisation in the interior. Yet so strong, even in this 
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extreme instance, was the sentiment in favour of a purely nominal 
right, that important concessions had to be made to her, and no one 
will deny that had France or Germany occupied her place Great 
Britain would never have raised the question. Why then should we 
doubt our capacity to maintain our much more definite, modern, and 
recognised right to veto foreign intrusion into Uganda? 

It may be said that if the position of ‘spheres of influence’ is so 
definite, we need not trouble ourselves about misconceptions, as the 
various Governments may be trusted to carry out existing understand- 
ings. This view would be sound, and I should not have written this 
article, if international law rested, as does the municipal law of civi- 
lised countries, on solid rock. Unfortunately, in consequence of the 
vagueness and uncertainty of its sanctions, international law is little 
more than international etiquette. Its foundations rest on the ever- 
shifting sands of popular opinion in Europe and America, and it is of 
vital importance that this opinion should be rightly informed. 
Instances are not wanting of Governments compelled by popular 
clamour to ignore obligations which they are interested in observing. 
I cannot, therefore, too earnestly deprecate the impolicy of trying to 
force the hand of our own Government in the Uganda question by 
the use of arguments which, however fallacious, have been eagerly 
welcomed by Chauvinist newspapers across the Channel and will tend 
to reopen the whole African question from the Sahara to the Cape 
Colony. 

Passing to the argument based on the Brussels Act (1890), the 
stipulations pertinent to the question are expressly confined to the 
territories occupied by the signatory States. The following are the 
expressions used throughout the Act: ‘territoires d’Afrique placés 
sous la souveraineté ou le protectorat des nations civilisées;’ ‘les 
Puissances qui exercent une souveraineté ou un protectorat en 
Afrique ;’ ‘les Puissances exergant des pouvoirs souverains ou des 
protectorats ;’ ‘qui exercent des droits de souveraineté ou de protec- 
torat.’ And in none of the 100 articles is there the faintest allusion to 
any obligations in ‘ spheres’ of influence where the exercise is permis- 
sible but not actual. Nor, indeed, could a Conference of the Powers 
gravely agree that States should enforce Jaws where they had ‘no 
jurisdiction. If England were to evacuate Uganda, she would no 
longer have any international duties to perform there, until it suited 
her convenience to again exercise influence there. I am most 
anxious to urge this on public attention, because it is obvious that 
the chief obstacle to a ‘forward’ policy in Africa is a natural and, 
when not excessive, a salutary fear of insensibly accepting respon- 
sibilities too heavy for our Empire to sustain. France and Germany 
do not propose (and England should not attempt) te deal hastily with 
the institution of slavery throughout the vast ‘spheres’ respectively 
reserved to them in a continent where the sound 2dvice—festina 
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lente—is especially applicable. They will do more useful work by 
concentrating their efforts on such portions as are, from time to time, 
under their actual influence. 

Before leaving the principle of ‘spheres of influence’ it may be 
well to deal with an undoubted difficulty in its application. It will 
be said that if England can evacuate Uganda and yet France may not 
interfere there politically, the latter Power will have no means of 
protecting such of her own subjects as may hereafter visit that 
country ; for England would naturally reply to any protests with a 
plea of no jurisdiction. This anomalous corollary of the new develop- 
ment of international law must be frankly admitted. Fortunately, 
it affects all the colonising Powers equally in all their numerous 
African ‘spheres.’ Plainly stated, it amounts to this: that if a 
subject of one Power chooses to visit an unoccupied portion of a 
‘sphere’ of another Power, he does so entirely at his own peril. 
Abnormal as this position seems, it is an insignificant price to pay 
for a system which has probably averted the horrors of a general 
European war. Although this article deals rather with principles 
than their application to concrete cases, I may point out that, in the 
event of our Government unhappily permitting the evacuation of 
Uganda, foreign subjects now residing there would be in an 
essentially distinct position from that of subsequent visitors, and 
would be entitled to as full (but no more) protection and assistance, 
while withdrawing from the country, as the chartered company 
found it practicable to give to British subjects. Such foreigners, 
however, as elected to remain after the evacuation would not there- 
after be entitled to protection, being, in that respect, in precisely the 
same position as British subjects now are who visit any unoccupied 
region of a French or German ‘ sphere.’ 

The last argument which I wish to controvert—namely, that the 
action of the chartered company has involved the honour of Great 
Britain—is more widely than wisely adopted by supporters of a 
‘forward’ policy. It is difficult to deal philosophically with a theorem 
which, once generally admitted, would inevitably arrest any further 
British advance into Africa, and gradually dissolve the existing 
accretions of years of labour, risk, and anxiety. For I hold, as 
strongly as when, twelve years ago, I first pressed the subject on her 
Majesty’s Government, that the Central African problem can be 
solved only by chartered companies, so far at least as Great Britain 
is concerned. The case may be different in France, where the home 
Government, having already expended a hundred millions sterling on 
Algeria, still contributes largely to that colony, and is cheerfully 
expending large sums, during a long period of years, in Senegal, the 
French Soudan, and the French Congo. Such a policy could not find 
continuous support in our country. This, the financial reason, is one 
of the two principal, and to my mind sufficient, justifications of the 
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anomalous system of chartered companies. The other and far more 
important justification is the fact that the chartered flag does not 
involve the Imperial flag. A company has no national dignity to 
humiliate, and can negotiate where England would fight. Its officials 
may suffer insult, its troops defeat, its provinces invasion, without the 
mother country being dragged into Central African campaigns at a 
vast cost of blood and money. The only protection that chartered 
companies should receive is of a kind involving little risk, namely 
against attack by civilised Powers, which implies the co-relative right 
of the Imperial Government to dictate the behaviour of the com- 
panies to such States and their subjects. It is impossible to doubt 
that public opinion would not long tolerate the theory that the 
officials of a chartered company could have a fuller right or power to 
pledge the national faith or involve the national honour than could a 
party of Cook’s tourists. 

Is it, however, necessary to bolster up a good cause with fallacious 
and dangerous arguments? Holding, as we must, that the Imperial 
Government is in no way committed by anything which the officials 
of the British East Africa Company may have said or done in 
Uganda, and that England is free to abandon that province when 
and as often as she pleases, and to reoccupy it when she pleases—if 
she can—and that no other State is entitled to step meanwhile into 
the vacant place, it is not conceivable that for the sake of a paltry 
40,0001. a year for a short period until the country is self-supporting, 
all the progress hitherto achieved is to be cast to the winds and 
the tentative development of a fine region to be thrown back for 
many years. I see it said in an influential organ that we do not 
want a new India in Equatorial Africa. If by an ‘ India’ is meant a 
market for our manufactures, I submit, on the contrary, that we 
want it wherever we can get it. With an ever-growing population, 
demanding an increase in our export trade for their support, with a 
prohibitive tariff in the United States and high duties on our goods 
‘in our own colonies, with the growing competition of our European 
neighbours, and the evident tendency of one of these to shut us out 
from her colonial markets, we must not be too particular as to the 
regions where the coloured man will work in order to purchase our 
goods. For that he will work (and multiply) when he has the 
necessary conditions of peace, security, and the enjoyment of the 
fruits of his labour, I see no valid reason to doubt. 

The economic value of tropical Africa is, however, too extensive 
and complex a subject for discussion in the last paragraphs of this 
article. I pass, therefore, to the question whether, if England 
decides to bear for a few years the moderate cost of continued occupa- 
tion, she should administer direct or by way of subsidy to the 
chartered company. Two reasons are put forward for the former 
course; the first being that any subsidy, however hedged round with 
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conditions, would form a precedent for similar subsidies to other 
chartered companies, ‘If it were so, it was a grievous fault ;’ but I 
am unable to sympathise with the weakness of temperament which 
fears to do the right thing to-day, lest it should be asked to do the 
wrong thing to-morrow. Surely each case should be judged on its 
own merits. The other reason is, that in the event of Uganda 
becoming prosperous under a European régime, the chartered 
company would profit from the sacrifices of the taxpayer at home. 
It does not seem beyond the wit of man to devise a scheme by which, 
if the experiment proves successful, the surplus revenues of Uganda 
would gradually reimburse the Imperial Exchequer. That, even 
with this proviso, the chartered company would indirectly benefit 
from the prosperity of its territories is probable; but the sole 
question for Parliament is whether or no Great Britain would profit 
by the arrangement. The other view would, indeed, have some 
validity if the present position of affairs were due to maladminis- 
tration, extravagance, or other mismanagement on the part of the 
company; but, as far as I am aware, their only offence is, to have 
exhausted a considerable capital in a truly national undertaking. 

On the other hand, many advantages might be shown in leaving 
the administration in the hands of the chartered company; but it 
would be superfluous to advance more than one, which cannot be 
dismissed with a light heart by any thoughtful statesman. I 
allude to the advantage of not risking the national flag in Central 
African quarrels. In another part of tropical Africa, the troops of 
another chartered company have—in past years—been defeated with 
heavy loss, its flag has been trodden under foot by an infuriated 
native prince, its officials have been detained in honourable but none 
the less real captivity, without exciting any attention in this country. 
If such things were to happen under an Imperial Administration— 
and happen they must in the development of a new continent—the 
small subsidy now proposed would sink into insignificance beside 
the cost of a Central African war. Where the Empire sets its foot, 
it cannot withdraw without much loss of credit, whereas ‘ reculer pour 
mieux sauter’ must often be the most effective action in that tide 
of European civilisation which is slowly but surely advancing into the 
heart of the Dark Continent. 

GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE, 








ALASKA AND ITS GLACIERS 


Ir is the unexpected that happens, we are sometimes told, and cer- 
tainly till within ten days of our trip to Alaska I should have said it 
was the ast country I was ever likely to visit, or even to have the 
least desire to visit. Vaguely in my mind it was connected with ex- 
treme cold, and with sealskin jackets ; but exactly whether this arose 
from sealskin jackets being worn in cold weather, or because I 
imagined Alaska to be a frost-bound country, I am not sure; still, as 
I particularly disliked cold, it seemed scarcely likely to have any 
attractions for me. On returning, however, from Japan, while my 
daughter and I were crossing the Pacific from Yokohama to Van- 
couver, we chanced to meet with some Americans who had made this 
trip the year before, and who drew a delightful picture of the 
voyage they had then made in the calmest of seas; how they went 
on, and ever on, for a fortnight, through the most lovely and varied 
scenery, reaching at last the land of the midnight sun, where were 
mountains covered with snow, with magnificent glaciers creeping 
down their sides, and breaking off into the sea with reports like thun- 
der; where we should see icebergs floating about, and whales and 
seals disporting themselves ; but where the sea would have scarcely a 
ripple on its surface, and the air be ever fresh, balmy, and invigorat- 
ing. So delightful it all sounded that, before we had reached Van- 
couver, we had decided that we too should like to make this pleasant 
voyage, and to see this strange, wild country, with its endless pine 
forests and wonderful glaciers, for ourselves. We found that a steamer 
going to Alaska and back was timed to leave Vancouver only two 
days after we were due to land there, which fitted in with a nicety 
bordering on the miraculous, and seemed almost to amount to pre- 
destination. Cabins were rather an anxiety, but on arriving at 
Vancouver we found, after a certain amount of telegraphing, that 
everything we could wish for in that way could be secured for us ; 
and so it came to pass that, having provided ourselves with various 
necessaries—a bath, and a coffee-making machine, some coffee, choco- 
late, biscuits, and a certain number of books—we found ourselves 
one morning, early in August 1892, on board the ‘ Islander,’ Captain 
Irving, and steaming hard all up the straits between Vancouver's 
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Island and British Columbia. The sea was perfectly and deliciously 
calm, of a lovely deep blue ; there was a glorious sun overhead, and 
we were passing rapidly and smoothly, along the thickly wooded coast, 
of the island, one continued dense forest of tall pines, firs, and 
cedars ; while on our other side, but more distant, though still quite 
distinct, was the coast of British Columbia, covered with an equally 
dense forest, and with a high range of snow-covered mountains in 
the far distance. No sign of the presence or even the existence of 
man anywhere visible; we seemed to have left him and his behind 
us soon after we lost sight of Vancouver City. 

With the exception of two or three Germans, our fellow-passen- 
gers were all Americans; there was a large personally conducted 
touvist party on board, similar to our Cook’s parties, except (as was 
carefully explained to me) that, whereas Cook’s tours are done on the 
cheap, these Grafton tourists expected to be taken to the best hotels, 
and to be generally magnificently done for everywhere. They were 
forty-six in number, and were principally from Chicago; as it may be 
supposed, therefore, we heard a great deal of Chicago and of the 
World’s Fair to be held next year at Chicago, and we used to find 
ourselves endlessly explaining our reasons for not returning to 
America next year to see its wonders. Before the end of our twelve 
days’ trip we were all to become great friends, but on this first day 
we all stood slightly on the defensive and rather glared at each other ; 
the other passengers, having come from a distance, had already 
travelled together for several days, and many had known each other 
before, while we, have only just joined, were, so to speak, interlopers. 
Still, in the afternoon of that first day, we began to make friends. We 
were in a wide stretch of sea several miles across, and came upon a 
number of whales, turning themselves into amateur fountains, and 
disporting themselves in a clumsy but presumably whaline fashion, 
entertaining and delightful to see. Immense Catherine-wheels 
they curled themselves into, and then, as they plunged head fore- 
most into the sea, they would leave a large forked tail sticking up 
and waggling in the air for a few seconds, till it slowly disappeared 
after its owner. It was a sight we were often to behold during the 
voyage, and always with delight ; but most of us saw it then for the 
first time, and the strangeness and wonder of it loosed our tongues 
and brought us all together ; and then, when later, towards nightfall, 
the ship stopped at a few log huts dropped down drearily in the midst 
of the dense pine forest, and began to put out some sacks and kegs 
on to a raft that came alongside to receive them, these first acquain- 
tances were renewed, and the position of old friends was almost 
attained. 

Grant’s Camp, we were told, these huts were called, and a dreary 
enough place for a residence Grant’s Camp looked: nine or ten huts 
and sheds dropped down at the water’s edge, with some twenty rough- 
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looking men to live in them, and huge logs lying raft fashion on the 
water in front, waiting to be floated down to some sawmill along the 
coast, there to be cut up, and thence shipped off to distant, more tree- 
less, regions of the earth. Behind and on each side of the few poor little 
huts rose the dense forest of tall fir.trees, hemlocks, Douglas pines, 
and cedars, somewhere from the inner recesses of which these hun- 
dreds of logs must have come since no clearance was visible. There 
are many such lumber camps in the inlets along the coast of Van- 
couver’s Island and British Columbia, and just now the Douglas pine 
is most in demand among these forest trees. We put out hay for the 
oxen (kept there to drag the logs out of the forest), and provisions 
and tools for the men, and then steamed away into the rapidly increas- 
ing darkness, and in a few minutes two little glimmering lights were all 
we could see or should ever see again of Grant’s Camp. In the 
middle of the night, between sleeping and waking, I dimly heard the 
dropping of the anchor, the engines stopped, and I knew we were in 
Alert Bay, where next morning we were to land, and make our first 
acquaintance with an Indian village. 

Accordingly, everybody next morning was astir very early, and 
soon some of the passengers were making their way along the row of 
little wooden houses placed by the water’s edge, which constitutes, 
more or less, their Indian villages. It was here I first saw the totem 
poles of which I had heard so much, and most eccentric-looking and 
extraordinary they were. Imagine a huge log, forty to fifty feet 
high, set up flagstaff fashion, in front or at the side of a low, one- 
storied wooden house, and carved in its whole height into immense, 
but grotesque, representations of man, beast, and bird, and you 
will know what a totem pole is—certainly the most characteristic and 
striking object in these Indian villages. Exactly what they mean to 
the Indians I never could distinctly ascertain: a mixture of many 
things—family pride, veneration of ancestors, emblematic legendary 
religion—it seemed to be something of all this. Sometimes there is 
only a massive pole with a bird or some weird animal at the top; in 
this case it represents, what we should call, the crest of the chief by 
whose house it stands. I was curious to see if any Indian could be 
induced to sell his totem pole, and tried to buy one at several of the 
places at which we touched—it would have been a magnificent, though 
rather unwieldy, trophy to send home—but our chaffering and arguing 
and wheedling was all in vain. Seldom could any one be induced even 
to name a price: the lowest asked was 2,000 dollars (400/.), more often 
4,000 or 5,000 dollars, and I did not quite see myself giving that sum, 
even for the joy of rearing a totem pole in the pleasure grounds at 
home. In Alert Bay, I am inclined to think, was the finest specimen 
I saw anywhere along the coast; sufficiently broad at the bottom to 
allow a doorway to be cut through it, and thus form the entrance to 
the chief's house before which it stood, and tall in proportion to its 
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breadth ; it must originally have been a tree of colossal size. It was, 
as usual, carved into grotesque figures one above the other, and the 
effect heightened and brought out in places by daubs of paint, blue, 
red, and green. A woman stood in the door under the archway with 
some carved horn spoons for sale, so V. and I presently found our- 
selves inside the house, and looking with curiosity and dismay, not 
unmixed with disgust, at the extraordinary scene before us. In the 
house was only one large room, in the centre of which was a clear 
space where smouldered a fire, and over the fire, from a high wooden 
framework, hung smoked and dried fish, meat and bacon, mixed up 
with muddy clothes; round this room ran a broad step or platform, 
on which was heaped pell mell every conceivable kind of article which 
had been picked up or begged, or managed to be collected by any of 
the family: saucepans half full of potatoes or grease, baskets with 
bones or other rubbish, old boxes, worn-out boots, dented kettles— 
every imaginable thing, and all bent or broken or dirty ; it had the 
effect of a large, crowded, old metal and rag shop. There were one or 
two rough bedsteads with untidy beds, and some handsome bear and 
fox skins were lying about to be eventually sold; there was no par- 
ticular chimney, but the smoke appeared to find its way out where it 
best could among the joints of the roof, and the closeness of the place, 
its smell, and the effect of dirt and disorder of the whole thing are in- 
describable ; and this interior, with slight variations as to size of the 
room and quantity of things amassed therein, repeated itself in almost 
every Indian house into which we afterwards penetrated. Our civility 
was hard put to it to conceal the disgust we felt, but we did our best 
to hide it, and got out into the open air again as speedily as we 
could. 

Vancouver's Island was now left behind, and the steamer plunged 
among the innumerable smaller ones along the coast of British 
Columbia, threading its way through endless straits, and narrows, 
and channels, with vistas on either hand of fiords running up into 
the land—a perfect kaleidoscope of coast scenery ; always with the 
same dense forest down to the water’s edge, often so close that it 
seemed as if we could easily have thrown a stone in among the trees. 
Ducks circled overhead and settled again among the rushes; big eagles, 
with large dark wings and white heads and tails, flapped about in 
pairs among the tree-tops at the water’s edge; seagulls flew before 
or behind us; young America with delight would let off his gun at 
them, which, besides that it was unpleasantly startling, I thought at 
first cruel, but afterwards, as nothing ever happened to the birds, and 
it seemed to amuse the shooter, I changed my opinion. Fish jumped 
high into the air and fell back with a splash into the water; scores 
of white jelly-fish floated near the top; whales and porpoises played 
about whenever we reached a wider stretch of sea; but for miles and 
miles we would steam along, with never a sign of man visible, only trees, 
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trees everywhere, with hills on all sides, and snowcapped mountains 
in the distance. Early on the third morning the steamer whistled 
and slowed, and presently stopped for a few minutes—the custom- 
house officer had boarded us; this was Alaska and we were now in 
American waters. Only twenty-five years ago (in 1867) did Russia 
sell Alaska to America—7,200,000 dollars was the price paid, or two 
cents an acre as Americans will tell you—but already it has far more 
than repaid the purchase money, and its resources are further 
developing every day ; its mineral wealth is supposed to be immense. 
At the present day Americans are very proud of the acquisition, but 
twenty-five years ago great was the grumbling at the purchase: they 
had only just got through their civil war, they had a heavy debt; 
Alaska was an unknown country to them, a wild one, and a cold one ; 
but Mr. Seward was farseeing and persistent, the purchase was com- 
pleted, and if America has thereby profited, how much more will not 
Alaska in the future ? 

We touched and landed at Fort Essington and Fort Simpson in 
British Columbia, and at Fort Wrangel in Alaska, before reaching 
Sitka, its capital. Among all the settlements reigns a great family 
likeness, There was always the native quarter, or what they call the 
ranchery: small one-storied wooden houses, built along the water’s 
edge, each with its canoe drawn up on the shore in front of it, always 
with a rough untidy space between houses and canoes, littered with 
all sorts of refuse; many dogs of uncertain breed lying or prowling 
about, mostly on the growl; an occasional totem pole, often much 
out of the perpendicular; and with never a garden or an attempt at 
one, not so much as a potato or a cabbage to be seen struggling 
up anywhere. Agriculture is at a discount among the Alaskans ; hunt- 
ing and fishing are their only pursuits. Therefore they and their 
families roam about during the summer months among these dense 
forests, pitching their tiny tents by the side of some stream or fiord, 
living on the fish they catch and the game they kill; smoking and 
drying the fish for winter use, and curing the skins of the game for 
sale, and generally having a grand and delightful a/ fresco time of it, 
while their wooden houses in the ranchery are safely shut and boarded 
up, ready to receive them again as soon as the first cold weather 
warns them that it is time to be getting back home. As for the 
inhabitants of these rancheries, they were most disappointingly 
European in their dress, except that almost invariably over their 
other clothes both men and women draped themselves in a striped 
or coloured blanket, mostly a very grubby one, a blanket apparently 
being to them as his plaid is to a Scotchman. Dark (though not 
remarkably so) in complexion, with flat faces and black eyes and hair, 
large mouths, and an extremely sullen expression of countenance, 
they were far indeed from realising any romantic ideas of ‘ nature’s 
gentleman,’ or even from presenting the appearance ordinarily 
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connected with Red Indians; no arrangement of feathers in their 
hair, and even no moccasins on their feet, but instead, hobnailed 
boots, and hats much the worse for wear. The women were if possible 
uglier than the men, bare-headed, with hair straggling and unkempt — 
as they grow older their ugliness almost reaches the nightmare order ;. 
still, squalid and dirty-looking though they might be, their wrists. 
would generally be loaded with silver bangles and bracelets, and often 
they would wear necklaces as well. At each settlement, according to. 
its size, there were one or more general stores, kept by Americans or 
Englishmen; perhaps also a Hudson’s Bay establishment, and a 
salmon-tinning factory, and always one, or sometimes two, little 
wooden churches with their attendant school-buildings ; while the 
good that the missionaries with their churches and schools had done 
among these Indians, was shown by the difference between the native 
houses in the rancheries and the homes of those who had thus come 
under their influence. 

Early on the morning of the sixth day we arrived at Sitka, still, 
as in former days, the seat of government for Alaska. The first 
thing that strikes the eye is the Greek church, which still stands 
there, a remnant of the days of Russian rule; it has the effect of 
something dropped down from another world, with its dome, square 
tower and slender spire and its verdigris roofs crowded by golden 
Greek crosses; there could not possibly be a greater contrast than 
that between it and its surroundings. On a rising ground overlook- 
ing the town stands the only other remains of those days: a big 
square-set building, still called ‘ the Castle,’ though anything less like 
the ordinary ideas of a castle it would be difficult to conceive; it was 
here that the governors of Alaska held their court, and, if tradition 
is to be credited, held it too with great pomp and revelry. We 
wandered up the hill to get a better view of the town, and were then 
invited by its present occupant to see the interior; the thick walls 
thereof, and the large empty reception rooms, dilapidated and bare, 
with the remains of the huge stoves to warm them—rather essential 
necessaries. We were shown the only two rooms still habitable; 
many windowed, in which Lady Franklin had once spent six weeks, 
sadly waiting and hoping for the return of the husband for whom 
she was ever to wait and hope in vain; and where, too, tradition tells 
that the wife of the last governor of Alaska wept bitter tears, as 
she watched the hauling down of the Russian flag, on the day that 
the province of Alaska passed for ever out of the Russian Empire. 
Beyond the Greek church and the Castle, Sitka was merely an en- 
larged edition of the other Indian settlements we had already visited. 
During the few hours of our stay there a drizzling rain was falling, 
and a thick mist blotted out the surrounding scenery, which we were 
told was magnificent, but had to take on trust. On the evening of 
that same day we had left Sitka, in its turn, behind us, and were 
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gladly steaming away northward ; bound at last for the most northerly 
point of our trip, the great Muir Glacier, at the head of Glacier Bay. 
I say gladly, as many of our fellow-passengers were getting tired of 
passing, day after day, through the same kind of scenery, with the 
same eternal pine forest, covering everywhere the coast and islands: 
and hills; only the snowcapped mountains had by degrees come 
nearer and nearer, till now they were close at hand, and there were 
even patches of snow on the hills at each side of us. Colder and 
colder the weather had grown so that winter wraps and jackets had 
been brought out, and the days had stretched out so long that you 
could read easily till past 10 o’clock, At 5 next morning, I heard 
the fog-horn going, and looked out to see the mist still thick on the 
hills and within a few yards of us; huge masses of ice were floating 
everywhere in the sea round us, and the ship picked her way through 
them with much caution and constant slowing, and with a swishing, 
rushing sound, as she would push some lump of ice on one side out 
of her way. These masses of ice varied from the size of a good big 
house to something not much bigger than a football, and their tints 
are impossible to describe, but were lovely to behold, ranging from 
the purest, clearest, milkiest white to the deepest sapphire blue. 
The captain and officers were cautiously on the look-out, steering 
carefully and slowly, through «ie mist and ice, as too hard a blow 
against the ice would have disabled our screw. Once we had to hark 
back two miles to find a more open passage. Bitterly cold it was 
as we met the wind blowing off the ice, and the damp mist which 
clung round us; and a weird assemblage we looked, all of us wrapped 
up in blankets and rugs and every conceivable garment—for the flesh 
will be weak though enthusiasm may be strong; and as time went on 
the cold seemed to penetrate everything. I ran down to my cabin 
to see what further garment I could add to my already shapeless 
form, and so avoid being frozen outright, and becoming an additional 
and unnecessary lump of ice. When I returned on deck the ship 
was already swinging round, the mist had partially lifted, and there, 
close in front of us, towering high above the ship, and only it seemed 
afew yards away, rose that mighty wall of ice, the great Muir 
Glacier: right across the bay it stretched, a wonderful glittering 
barrier, 170 feet high and over a mile in length; the top broken 
into thousands of lofty pinnacles, the bottom washed by the rest- 
less sea. 

Only in Alaska (says Professor Wright in an article on ‘Ice in America’ ), only 
in Alaska, where the Muir Glacier empties itself into the Muir inlet, at the rate of 
seventy feet a day, can we form any idea of the glacier as a destructive agency. 
This glacier empties 200,000,000 cubic feet of ice into the sea every day: that is 
to say, 45,000 tons of ice fall into the water every minute in avalanches, with de- 
tonations that sound like the booming of a cannonade. The very earth seems to 
tremble, and the sea boils and foams with the continual discharge of fresh ice- 
bergs, 
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This was the glacier in front of which we had dropped anchor; 
every one remained spellbound and breathless at the majesty of the 
sight ; a vista of undreamt-of forces of nature seemed to burst upon 
us, and we all felt that for a sight of this glacier alone it was worth 
while to have journeyed, as some of us had done, from the uttermost 
ends of the earth. The ship remained anchored under the shadow 
of the glacier wall for three or four hours; she had been run 
aground on the mud-bank on the right-hand side, where a stream 
rushes out from under the glacier, and so keeps that part of the sea 
comparatively free from floating ice. Not far away we saw the 
wooden hut which had been put up for Professor Muir while making 
observations on the glacier, and which was still more recently in- 
habited by Professor Wright, when sent by the United States 
Government to make further reports thereon. I was prepared to do 
anything in reason in pursuit of knowledge, but I must own it was 
with a feeling of relief that I found it was considered unnecessary for 
any of the passengers to land here and make personal observations, 
which were scarcely likely to be of much value after those made 
by the above-named learned gentlemen ; the landing was difficult, 
and the walking represented as both fatiguing and odious. Every 
one contented themselves, therefore, very satisfactorily with glacial 
observations from the deck of the steamer. The sun had come out 
and warmed us up; and we could watch the avalanches constantly 
detaching themselves from the ice mountain in front of us, and 
tumbling with much noise and commotion into the sea. Kodaks 
were brought out; but not, alas! the famous one that had travelled 
all through Japan with V. and me, generally at immense incon- 
venience, being invariably in the way, and at the best being but a 
hard and uncompromising companion in one’s rickshaw. When the 
results of our diligent photography were returned developed from 
Yokohama, they proved to be indistinguishable black smudges, since 
we had been peacefully and happily working away with a loose lens ; 
and so now, therefore, instead of being useful to us in Alaska, our 
kodak was in disgrace, undergoing repairs. In the afternoon, when 
the anchor was weighed, we all gathered on the bridge for a last look 
at the wall of ice; and then, as the steamer moved off, the main 
body of the glacier, which had been hidden from us in the morning 
by the fog, came into view, stretching away at the back among the 
mountains. It was only now that we saw how a sea of ice stretched 
right across the valley, where it widened out at the back, and how 
from all sides were other glaciers coming down between the mountains 
to meet there; and then, as we stood farther out still, in Glacier 
Bay, we could see that this sea of ice stretched far away on the sides 
and everywhere; that the hills we had thought bounded the glacier 
simply rose up like islands in the midst of that sea; and of the 
beginning of this sea of ice no man knows. The air was still and 
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clear, so that distance seemed annihilated. Towering away to the 
left, and clear against the sky in their robes of snowy white, rose 
the peaks of Mount Perouse and Mount Crillon, and farther still, but 
higher than all, was the white point of Mount Fairweather. We all 
remained gazing—drinking in, as it were, that glorious sight—as the 
ship slowly steamed away through the floating ice. With the same 
caution as we had come in the morning we now returned, but the 
beauty of that evening among the icebergs is indescribable—it was 
unearthly. There was, first, the glorious setting of the sun, with its 
wonderful tints, playing on and shining through the masses of ice ; 
then the long, long twilight, with the cold shades of night settling 
down ; and afterwards the calm quiet moon, lighting up all again 
amidst strange, weird, transparent shadows. Each change had a beauty 
of its own—all of them to be remembered with wonder and delight, 
but not to be written of. Twice we thought we had got clear of ice, 
only to find ourselves in a fresh field, floated down by some side 
current, and the night was far on before we had seen the last of it. 
We had now begun our return journey, the Muir Glacier having 
been the most northerly point of the voyage; and we returned along 
the east, instead of the west, side of Admiralty Island ; touching on 
the first day at Juneau, a comparatively stirring and civilised little 
place on the mainland. Had a hard fate ordained that my lot should 
be cast in Alaska, certainly I should have preferred Juneau as less 
world-forsaken than any of the other settlements we had visited. 
Close by are the Treadwell gold mines, with the largest crushing 
mills in the world, 130 great stamping machines going at once, as 
against forty in the next biggest anywhere, though where this next 
biggest might be I never could ascertain; it was the kind of statistic 
so often fired off at one, and which has to be taken on trust. The 
quartz at Treadwell is less rich in ore than that of many other mines, 
but is so easy of access, lying quite on the surface, that it has been a 
most paying speculation, and the extent of the ore-yielding vein is 
immense. The mine is in reality more of a quarry, and the blasting 
is done by hydraulic pressure—every modern improvement and in- 
vention in this remote region. At the stores in Juneau we found 
the best selection of furs we had met with hitherto, and at very 
reasonable prices. There were some lovely marten skins, beautifully 
soft and as dark as sables, which V. and I found irresistible, and 
when we had bought them I assisted a German lady to choose a sea- 
otter skin; my opinion on it being the more valuable as it was so 
perfectly impartial, since I knew nothing whatever about that fur. 
While still in this dark, low-ceilinged shop, we were startled by a 
man who hurried into it, exclaiming that he heard he had a Lady 
of Title in his store. What visions of magnificence and of gorgeous 
apparel may have been connected in his mind with so important a 
personage I know not, but something I imagine very different from 
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me in my travel-worn black ; he gazed at me critically and I fear in 
sad disappointment for a second or two, and then said solemnly, ‘ I 
had Lady Franklin here once!’ Poor Lady Franklin! she has left 
wonderful memories of her devotion and perseverance among these 
rough men; all along the coast they invariably mention her with the 
greatest reverence, and almost with bated breath. 

Soon after leaving Juneau we again took up, in returning to 
Vancouver, much the same course by which we had come a few days 
previously, but there was still a constant variety of new and strange 
things to see. We visited a salmon river so full of immense salmon, 
all fighting and struggling to get up the shallows that it was a real 
wonder to behold ; they could be driven up and down the stream like 
a drove of sheep, the water was literally black with them, and except 
that they were wet and slippery you could easily catch them in your 
hands. One whole day we spent in going up Gardner’s Inlet, a narrow 
arm of the sea running for seventy miles into British Columbia, 
through a spur of the Selkirk Mountains, in the midst of scenery 
grand and wild in the extreme. It is an inlet where the channel 
is so deep and the mountains rising out of it so precipitous that the 
steamer would sometimes be stopped to allow us to gather flowers or 
ferns from its rocky sides, while standing on the deck ; the colour of 
the sea was a bright jade green, and down the sides of the mountains 
tumbled a perfect network of waterfalls from the glaciers and snows 
on their tops. It was on the return journey, too, that we saw the 
northern lights to the best advantage; perhaps the weather may 
have been finer, or there may have been more electricity in the air, 
but we used to stay out on deck till ever so late watching the long 
streamers flashing across the sky, while the Aurora Borealis like a 
huge glory lit up the darkness, 

Another incident I think I must mention which happened on the 
return journey, but it was one not down in the original programme. 
Between 2 and 3 o’clock early one morning, as I lay comfortably in 
my berth, I felt a sudden jerk, then there was a scraping, scrawing 
sound along the bottom of the ship, and then another bump; 
unmistakably the ship had struck something; in a second cabin 
doors were opening and shutting, and there were murmurings and 
voices in the corridor. I looked out of my door and heard, of course, 
how that the ship had run aground in the fog and they couldn’t get 
her off. Almost immediately word was passed along that the pas- 
sengers were to dress, though for our comfort it was added that there 
was no danger. Nevertheless, danger or no danger, in five minutes 
everybody had emerged from their cabins apparently in full war 
paint ; and on going on deck you could just distinguish through the 
fog and darkness that the forepart of the ship was firmly fixed in 
among tall fir trees; odd enough to see there instead of the usual 
water, but comfortably disposing of any fears as to a watery grave. 
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The tide was rising fortunately, so after a wearisome wait of a couple 
of hours the vessel was afloat again, very little the worse for the 
mishap. Exactly at the end of twelve days we were once more landed 
at Vancouver, ready to take up again our journey round the world, 
in which we had paused for this Alaskan expedition ; and before doing 
so it only remained to us to bid an affectionate farewell to our fellow- 
passengers, those Americans, who had seemed so strange to us at 
first, but with whom we had now become fast friends, and who had 
helped so much by their kindness and attention to make the voyage 
pleasant and a success to us two lone women. 

It must not be supposed that in this short sketch I have been 
able to describe half the things curious or interesting, or both, that 
we saw in Alaska and among this stern-looking people. There were 
the Indian graveyards, with their legends and stories; there were 
the medicine dances, and strange, weird customs and ceremonies, and 
a hundred and one other things that come crowding back on my 
memory. I have never even mentioned another great glacier that 
we visited, the Taku, which it is too ungrateful of me to have omitted, 
seeing that though not so vast in size as the Muir, yet all agreed 
that in beauty of form and colour it bore away the palm. All this 
and much else is not fated to be recorded here. I have merely given 
an outline of our trip, and as there is no guide-book to Alaska in 
existence ; and as, before starting, Vancouver was ransacked in vain for 
books on the subject, the long-suffering captain was our sole authority. 
I must say he deserved the greatest credit for the care he took 
during the voyage to show all he could that was worth seeing, and 
to give us all possible information thereon. Alaska can scarcely be 
considered a convenient spot to revisit soon a second time; and 
every one on the ship seemed to have a lurking feeling that, while 
there, it was as well to do it as thoroughly as possible, with the result 
that we carried away deep but delightful impressions of the strange- 
ness of those twelve days of travel among the mountains and glaciers 
and trackless forests of far-distant and seldom-explored Alaska. 


HENRIETTA GREY EGERTON. 
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RECENT SCIENCE 


I 


DurinG the last few months three of the planets—Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter—stood in the most favourable positions for being observed 
from the earth, and it was expected that, with the powerful telescopes 
recently built in Europe and America, something positive might be 
learned as to the physical constitution of the three planets, the 
structure of their surfaces, and, perhaps also, as to the reasoning 
beings who probably exist on Venus and Mars. It must be said. at 
once, that in this last direction the results obtained are quite disap- 
pointing, especially for those who, despite the warnings of the astro- 
nomers, had cherished too sanguine hopes. But some very valuable 
additions to our previous knowledge have been made nevertheless, 
As to Venus, the more we learn of her the more we must despair 
of ever knowing anything about her continents, and seas, and in- 
habitants. An important work which E. L. Trouvelot has recently 
brought out, to sum up his many years’ observations of Venus and 
Mercury, only confirms the idea that what we see of our neighbour is 
but its thick clothing of clouds. Through this veil we may occasion- 
ally catch a glimpse of some part of its real surface, as Trouvelot did 
in February 1876 and in September 1891; moreover, we see protrud- 
ing above the clouds the snow-clad needles and peaks of the polar 
regions, so brilliant under certain conditions of light that they 
glitter ‘like a collar of precious stones.’ But that is all: the 
remainder is always veiled by the heavy clouds. During May and 
June last, J. J. Landerer,! taking advantage of the favourable position 
of Venus, carefully analysed her light, only to find that it was not 
polarised, as it would have been if it were reflected by continents and 
seas, and not by the vapours of Venus’s atmosphere; it only bore 
feeble traces of polarisation on the poles where the summits of the 
peaks and the clouds came together in the field of vision. Such a 
result is certainly disappointing, but it explains, at least, why 
astronomers could not agree until now as to the speed of rotation of 
Venus. Thus, Trouvelot comes to the conclusion that she accom- 
plishes her rotation once in nearly twenty-four hours (23h. 49m. 28s., 


” Comptes Rendus de UV Académie des Sciences, 1892, tome 114, p. 1524. 
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as against 23h. 21m. in some previous measurements), which would 
mean that the day on Venus has nearly the same length as on the earth. 
But other astronomers found quite different periods, such as twenty- 
three to twenty-four days, and Schiaparelli came to a rotation-period 
of 225 days, thus maintaining that the planet, like our moon, 
revolves on her axis only once while she describes her full orbit. 
Such disaccord is only possible because we see no fixed markings on 
Venus and observe her clouds, which are involved in the general 
movement of her atmosphere. 

With Mars the results of this summer’s campaign are more satis- 
factory. It stood this year in such an advantageous position that, on 
the 8th of August, its distance from the earth was reduced to about 
35,000,000 miles, and its visible diameter, which was only eighteen 
seconds in June, attained on that day twenty-five seconds. True, 
that in our northern hemisphere it stood rather too near to the 
horizon to be seen very distinctly; but Professor Pickering, of the 
Lick observatory, armed with two good telescopes (thirteen and 
twelve inch aperture), had moved to South America for the special 
purpose of observing the planet during its opposition. He erected 
his observatory at Arequipa in Peru, at an altitude of 8,060 feet, and, 
in the dry, cloudless and dustless atmosphere of the high plateau, 
he could enjoy such a transparent air, such a penetration of his 
instruments, and such an absence of fluctuation in the light of the 
stars, as we can hardly imagine in Europe. For on moonless nights 
he could see with the naked eye stars of the sixth magnitude, and 
could count all the eleven stars of the Pleiades. Night after night 
Mars was observed under these excellent conditions, and we soon 
shall learn a good deal about its surface when all drawings and 
photographs are published. In the meantime, we have only pre- 
liminary reports from Arequipa,’ and a paper, by M. Perrotin, upon 
the observations made under the pure sky of Nice with a thirteen- 
inch refractor.* 

The most interesting fact elucidated this year is relative to the 
immense snow-caps which cover the polar regions of Mars. It was 
already well known that when the winter comes to its northern or to 
its southern hemisphere, an immense snow-cap covers the planet’s 
surface, as far as the fortieth degree of its latitude, and that these 
masses of snow and ice thaw with an astonishing rapidity during the 
spring—the extremes of temperature being much greater on Mars 
than they are on the earth. This year—partly in consequence of the 
greater proximity of Mars to the sun, and, may be, also in consequence 


2 In Astronomy and Astro-Physics, June 1892. The French Astronomie for the 
same month also contains a very interesting paper by Camille Flammarion, in 
which the observations of 1888 are given and discussed, together with some recent 
observations. 

3 Comptes Rendus, 1892, tome 115 p 379. 
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of a greater radiation of heat from the sun itself—the thawing went 
on even more rapidly than usual. Professor Pickering could then 
see the appearance and the rapid growth of Y-shaped ‘ rivers,’ or 
rather fjords, intersecting the snow-surface, and the accumulation of 
great lakes whereto the waters were apparently flowing. He could 
follow the thawing step by step, as we might do it on earth if we 
had maps representing day by day the extent of our snow-covering. 
As to the so-called ‘ canals,’ which are so much spoken of now, 
and are supposed to be the work of human beings, Mr. Lockyer has 
already shown in a very interesting paper‘ how the incorrect trans- 
lation of the Italian canali by ‘ canals,’ instead of ‘channels,’ has 
created a misunderstanding as regards their real nature. The fact is, 
that the continents of Mars—which are very easily distinguished by 
their brighter reddish colour from the darker and greenish seas—are 
intersected by many sinuous lines, which may be considered as fjords 
and inlets, as well as by straight lines, which, at a certain period 
of the Martian year, have been seen as double lines by so clever an 
observer as Schiaparelli, and as single lines at other periods. That 
these lines, which run for immense distances parallel to each other, 
and 150 to 200 miles apart, cannot be ‘the banks of artificial canals ’ 
is almost self-evident. And, after all that has been written upon the 
subject, it becomes more and more certain that Schiaparelli did not 
take a simple optical illusion for a reality. It also seems difficult to 
admit that the double lines represent parallel rivers, or inlets, which 
periodically are freed from snow, or become filled with water—the 
lines are too straight and regular to be rivers or fjords like ours. 
So the explanation is still to be found and new hypotheses are now 
being discussed. According to one of them, the lines, both single 
and double, which intersect the continents may be crevices of the 
solid crust ; similar crevices have been obtained in our laboratories, 
when experiments have been made with rocks and glass, in order to 
imitate the crevices and mountain chains of the earth’s surface. In 
such case the channels would be natural crevices, widened by the 
immense masses of water which pour into them during the thawing 
of the snow-caps ; they would be a sort of caiions, periodically filled 
with water.’ One fact is, however, certain. The same double 
channels have been seen this year by Perrotin, who remarks that no 
unprejudiced observer could fail to recognise them ; but their posi- 


* Nature, September 8, 1892. 

5 Another, also not improbable, hypothesis has been proposed to the French 
Academy quite recently by Stanislas Mennier. He explains the second parallel 
line of a channel as a shadow reflected by a transparent veil of fog at a suitable 
height, and imitates the whole appearance with a polished metallic surface upon 
which lines and spots representing the markings of Mars are traced. If a trans- 
parent muslin veil is stretched near to the metallic surface, and all is illuminated by 
sunlight, the lines traced on the metal appear doubled by their own shadows pro- 
jected on the muslin by the reflected light. 
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tions and the shape of Schiaparelli’s ‘Sea of the Sun’ seem to differ 
from what they were in 1877. 

Under the transparent sky of Nice, Perrotin could also well observe 
two of the enigmatic bright spots which were interpreted as possible 
signals lighted by the Martians to enter into communication with us. 
On the 3rd of July, one such spot began to emerge on the rim of the 
planet ; its light was very feeble at first, then it gradually increased, 
attained its maximum, and finally vanished. The whole had the 
appearance as if it were a kind of luminous prominence, twenty to 
forty miles high, which rotated with the body of the planet itself. 
It was seen for two days in about the fiftieth degree of southern lati- 
tude before it disappeared, and another bright spot of the same kind 
was seen in June under the thirtieth degree. Like brilliant promi- 
nences have also been observed at the Lick Observatory. But the 
most interesting bright spot appeared a little to the north of the 
‘Sea of the Sun,’ on the 6th of August; it was extraordinarily 
bright, but on the next day the images in the telescope were not so 
sharp as on the previous day, and the spot was seen no more. As to 
what these luminous effects which spread toa height of twenty miles 
or more might be, M. Perrotin refuses to give any explanation. He 
only states the fact, and adds that there can be no question of optical 
illusion; but we know of nothing analogous on earth to venture a 
hypothesis. 

As to Jupiter, who also stood on the 13th of October in opposition 
and at its shortest distance from the earth (about 370,000,000 miles), 
the efforts of the astronomers have already been rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a fifth satellite, in addition to the four which have been 
known since Galileo’s time. It was first seen at Lick, with the thirty- 
six-inch refractor, and it is so small that it can only be detected with a 
very powerful telescope. In the short space of seventeen hours, it 
describes its immense orbit around the giant-planet, and this orbit is 
so well adjusted in the plane of Jupiter’s equator, that the mite- 
satellite must be a very old member of thesystem. In all probability 
it must be one of many similar small moons which certainly will be 
detected in due time by the great telescope of Mount Hamilton. 
But when it comes to solve the mysteries of the physical constitution 
of Jupiter, the great telescope is silent. The current opinion has 
hitherto been that we only see the immense gaseous envelope of 
Jupiter, which continually changes its aspect, partly in consequence 
of its own movements and partly in consequence of the hot gases 
which rise from the interior of the planet. But E, E. Barnard,® who 
has studied Jupiter for the last twelve years, is inclined to accept 
a different view. He was struck with the changes of colour of the 
big spots which appear amidst the well-known dark stripes of the 
planet. They are dark at their first appearance, but gradually become 
* Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, November 1891, vol. lii. p. 6. 
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reddish as they advance in age, and Mr. Barnard would rather admit 
that the surface of Jupiter is in a plastic molten state, and that its 
immense spots are due to eruptions from the interior which are 
accompanied by a formation of. vapours and gases as well. Such a 
theory would account for the persistence of the spots, and it would 
not exclude the gaseous character of many markings, which is dis- 
tinctly indicated by their proper movements. 

Such are the chief results obtained during the last oppositions of 
the three planets. The chief progress, however, has been achieved 
in solar physics, and it is pleasant to remark that it is not so much 
due to the use of large telescopes as to the use of new, most ingenious 
methods of observation. The existence of immense eruptions of in- 
candescent gases from the sun or protuberances was first established 
during the total eclipse of the sun of 1842, when they were seen on 
the rim of the disc, while the disc itself was screened by the moon. 
Twenty-six years later, Janssen and Norman Lockyer simultaneously 
discovered, during the eclipse of the 18th of August, 1868, that the 
prominences can be observed with the spectroscope—not only during 
total eclipses, but even when the sun is seen in full; the spectroscope, 
directed towards the sun’s rim, always reveals their presence and even 
gives their shape. The next step was to photograph the indications 
of the spectroscope, and this was done with such success by Des- 
landres at Paris and Hale at Chicago, that, after having gradually 
perfected the necessary instruments, they now photograph the promi- 
nences—or, rather, the spectroscope’s indications as to their positions 
and shapes—even amidst the dazzling light of the solar disc. The 
spectroscope is slowly moved over the disc, and although the ejections 
of incandescent gases—chiefly hydrogen—are so faint that no eye 
could possibly discern them in the surrounding glaring light, the 
spectroscope finds them out. The gases from which they are chiefly 
composed differ from those which prevail in the photosphere, and 
this is sufficient : the delicate instrument separates what belongs to 
them from what belongs to the brilliant photosphere, and thus gives 
their positions, their shapes, and their movements. They are often 
seen surrounding the black spots, and some of them have been 
caught as they were rising in the sun’s atmosphere to immense 
heights, at the bewildering speed of 180 miles in a second. 

These fascinating researches, as if they were not fascinating enough 
by themselves, have been rewarded, moreover, by another quite un- 
expected discovery ; they have taught us something new about a 
most common body—hydrogen—which is continually handled in our 
laboratories.’ For a long time it has been known that incandescent 
hydrogen gives a spectrum consisting of four bright lines, all situated 
in positions which correspond to the bright part of the solar spectrum. 
But W. Huggins discovered, as is well known, in the spectra of 
7 Deslandres, in Comptes Rendus, 1892, tome 115, p, 222. 
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the stars which have a white light, and namely in the ultra-violet, 
invisible part of the spectrum, ten more brilliant lines, which soon 
were proved, by laboratory experiments, to belong to hydrogen. As 
if to enhance the interest of these discoveries, Professor Balmer soon 
found out the analogy which exists between the fourteen hydrogen 
lines and the upper harmonics of a sound; he has shown that the 
exact numbers of vibrations which produce each of these lines 
increase in the same succession as the numbers of vibrations in the 
sound harmonics: the growth of the numbers can be expressed 
by a simple formula, analogous to those used for sound. Now, not 
only were these fourteen lines found in the spectra of the solar 
prominences, but five lines more were discovered, and their positions 
so well agree with the same law of vibrations that there is no doubt 
that they belong to the hydrogen-spectrum as well. We thus have 
the remarkable fact that the full spectrum of hydrogen and the law 
of disposition of its spectral lines have been revealed by a study of the 
immensely distant stars and of quite invisible eruptions of incandes- 
cent gases which no eye and no telescope could detect in the midst 
of the immense glowing mass of the sun’s photosphere. This is 
certainly one of the most astonishing achievements of modern 
science. 


II 


In biology a great deal of attention has lately been paid to the 
theories of heredity. It is evident that every theory of evolution 
implies some theory of heredity, and that the relative importance 
which we attribute to natural selection on the one side, or to the 
direct modification of organisms by their surroundings on the ether 
side, is closely dependent upon the amount of hereditary transmission 
of variations which we are ready to admit. Why should we discuss, 
indeed, the modifying action of environment, or the modification of 
organs by use and disuse, if no such modifications could ever be 
transmitted to the offspring ? 

Darwin fully understood the necessity of supporting his views 
upon the origin of species by some hypothesis of heredity, and he 
proposed, as a first preliminary step, the hypothesis of ‘ pangenesis.’ 
Each of the different cells of the body, he supposed, gives off gem- 
mules, or germs, which are capable of reproducing themselves; and 
some part of all the different kinds of gemmules penetrate into 
the generative cells, which are thus enabled to reproduce all par- 
ticularities of the organism. But ‘ pangenesis,’ even as modified by 
Brooks, met with little favour. It was found too complicated and 
not very probable; maybe it was also felt that, with our imperfect 
knowledge of reproduction, any hypothesis of heredity was premature. 
Things have, however, changed during the last fifteen years. Immense 
researches have been made of late with perfected methods, and they 
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have thrown a good deal of light upon the obscure phenomena of 
reproduction, so that the time seems to have come when at least 
some working hypothesis of heredity can be framed, and this has 
been virtually done by Professor Weismann. He has rendered to 
science the immense service of summing up the modern researches 
and of utilising them for the construction of an hypothesis of heredity 
(partly foreseen by Galton, Nussbaum, and especially by Dr. Jaeger) 
which has met with a pretty general acceptance in its substantial 
parts. Moreover, he has given an additional interest to his theo- 
retical views by applying them to the theory of evolution and by 
raising a lively discussion as to the hereditary transmission of acquired 
characters. 

The extremely interesting facts relative to reproduction which 
have been revealed by recent researches are most complicated, but it 
may be permitted to sum them up as follows. In its quiescent state 
the ovum is a single cell filled up with protoplasm, and containing a 
nucleus. The nucleus has its own membrane, and contains again 
protoplasm (nucleoplasm), as well as a coiled thread of some substance 
of unknown composition, easily stained under the microscope, and 
therefore named ‘chromatin.’ When the time of maturation of the 
ovum has come, some change (evidenced by the appearance of easily 
stained spots) goes on in the protoplasm of the ovum, and two radiated 
bodies (named asters, centres, or centrosomes) appear in it. They 
consist of linear granulations of the protoplasm itself, radiating from 
a central sphere and moving along the radial lines. The membrane 
of the nucleus breaks, protoplasm and nucleoplasm mixing together, 
and the chromatin coil unfolds and divides into granulated looped 
rods, the number of which varies in different species, but which we 
may take to be four, in order to fix our ideas. These rods split longi- 
tudinally, one half of the splits being attracted by one central body 
and the other half by the other body, and the nucleus of the ovum 
thus divides into two parts, one of which is extruded from the ovum 
and divides again, outside of it, into two halves. By the same time 
the new chromatin rods, which have remained in the ovum (they are 
four in our example), divide into two pairs, and one pair is again 
expelled. The nucleus of the ovum thus contains now but two chro- 
matin rods instead of four—that is, half the normal number. It is 
ready to be fertilised. 

R. Hertwig has proved that the same subdivision takes place in 
the male element as well. The male cell also subdivides into four 
cells, each of which has the number of its chromatin rods reduced 
to one-half, but only one of the halved male cells penetrates into 
the ovum, and both half-nuclei, male and female, unite. The fertili- 
sation is then accomplished. As to the three extruded half-nuclei, it 


® For some details relative to the réle of the central Lodies, see a previous review 
(Nineteenth Century, May, 1892). 
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may be taken now that they represent a survival from a primitive 
condition during which all four ova and all four male cells took part in 
fertilisation. It must also be added that the difference between the 
male and the female elements is so small that they may be considered 
as equivalent, and simply representing two different lines of descent. 

Such being the skeleton of the facts which have been established, 
apart from any speculation, by such anatomistsas Van Beneden, Boveri, 
Strasburger, Guignard, Fol, the brothers Hertwig, Maupas, Biitschli, 
Verworn, and many others—what is Weismann’s interpretation of 
the facts? His fundamental idea is that of a sharp separation be- 
tween the cells which transmit from generation to generation the 
hereditary characters—the germ-cells—and those which are used in 
each generation for building up the individual—the body-cells, or 
somatoplasm., The fertilised ovum early divides into two distinct 
parts, of which the germ-cells subdivide into countless male or female 
cells, which will be laid in stock for the transmission to the next 
generation of the ‘ancestral plasm’; while the body-cells build up 
the nervous, muscular, vascular, and so on, tissues of the individual. 
The germ-plasm is, so to say, immortal; it is transmitted in an 
unbroken continuity from generation to generation ; it represents the 
race, and it ensures the reappearance of the ancestral type. The 
body-plasm, on the contrary, is used in each generation for building 
up the transient frame of the individual. The nuclei of the germ- 
cells, and more especially their chromatin rods, are the material 
substance through which the ancestral characters are transmitted ; 
they contain and transmit the ‘dispositions’ for the characters 
which will be assumed by the individual, and they govern the move- 
ments of the protoplasm. 

And now comes the second, purely hypothetical part of the 
theory. The germ-plasm is supposed to lead its own existence, almost 
entirely uninfluenced by the body-cells. No ‘ gemmules,’ nor ‘ physio- 
logical units’ of any kind, penetrate into it; they have not been 
seen penetrating ; we cannot imagine how they might penetrate; 
we have failed to discover them circulating in blood. That is why 
no lesions of the individual body, nor any characters ‘acquired 
by it, can be transmitted to the germ-plasm which has been inherited 
from the parents. Only ‘constitutional changes,’ or infection (that 
is, microbes penetrating into the germ-plasm in some way unknown), 
may be transmitted from generation to generation, in so far as they 
affect the germ-plasm ; while, on the contrary, if any of the organs 
of the individual has been increased in size, or deteriorated, or atro- 
phied by disuse during the individual’s lifetime, these new ‘ acquired’ 
characters cannot be transmitted, because there is no such mechanism 
as might transmit the changes to the germ-cells.° As to the indi- 


® The passage relative to this point in-the last essay of Weismann must be 
transcribed in full on account of the difficulties of making out its exact meaning and 
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vidual variations, they arise from the mingling together of the plasmas 
of the ancestors. The union of the female and male nuclei—by 
mingling together, in all the countless variety of possible combina- 
tions, the characters inherited from both lines of descent of the two 
parents—will produce the immense number of variations from which 
natural selection will pick out the fittest. 


We can now understand (Weismann exclaims) why nature has laid so much 
stress on the periodical mingling of the nuclear substances of two individuals, why 
she has introduced amphimixis among these animals, Clearly it has arisen fromthe 
necessity of providing the process of natural selection with a continually changing 
material by the combinations of individual characters (ii. p. 192). 


But what is nuclear substance itself? Weismann is inclined to 
accept the idea of De Vries, namely, ‘ that it is composed of count- 
less very minute particles, called by him “‘ pangenes.” . . . These pan- 
genes, however, do not, like the gemmules of Darwin, give rise to 
cells, but they are the bearers of the various properties of the cells’ 
(ii. 128). The nuclear rods (idants) are built up of ‘a series of 
ancestral plasms’ (ids), ‘each one of which, if it alone dominated 
the ovum, would be capable of guiding the whole ontogeny, and of 
producing a whole individual of the species’ (p. 130). Each of them 
represents ‘an individuality,’ and the doubling of the number of 
chromatin rods, which occurs before fertilisation, happens simply 
to increase the number of possible combinations of characters, and 
thus to ensure variety; with eight rods, there would be seventy 
possible combinations, but when the rods are split, the number of 
combinations rises to 266. 


To my mind (Weismann concludes) the doubling of the idants (chromatin 
rods) before the ‘reducing division’ possesses this very significance: it renders 





purport: ‘At the time when I developed this view, I maintained,’ he writes, ‘ that the 
chief sources of variability in the former, the multicellular beings, viz. the external 
influences (including the effects of use and disuse) which alter the body, can have 
no influence on the processes of selection which alter the species, because their effects 
are somatogenic, and as such cannot be inherited. Only those predispositions can 
be inherited which are contained in the germ-plasm; but these are either entirely 
uninfluenced by external agencies, or, if altered at all, only very rarely in the same 
direction as that taken by the somatogenic changes which follow the same cause. 
Although I naturally did not assume that the germ-plasm itself was entirely un- 
changed by external influences, the extraordinary persistence of heredity taught me 
that the change was small, and could only take place by imperceptibly small steps. 
Such causes might well have been the source of the gradual uniform changes of all 
individuals of a species, if the latter were subjected to the same modifying influences 
during long series of generations, but not the source of the countless individual 
differences, ever varying in direction. This protean individual variability is the 
indispensable preliminary to all processes of selection, and the increasing mingling 
of individual hereditary tendencies, which is brought about by sexual reproduction, 
was, in my opinion, the source of this variability. Iam now, if possible, more firmly 
cenvinced than ever of the soundness of this view, and I wish to extend it in one 


direction ’ [to the unicellular organisms]. (Zssays on Heredity, Oxford edition, vol. ii. 
1892, p. 190.) 
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possible an almost infinite number of different kinds of germ-plasm, so that every 
individual must be different from the rest. And the meaning of this endless 
variety is to afford the material for the operation of natural selection (p. 135). 


This is the substance of Weismann’s theory. Everything in its 
second part subserves, as seen, natural selection. ‘His whole reason- 
ing is now in a circle around the natural selection theory,’ remarks 
H. F. Osborn '° in his very considerate papers devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the theory of heredity. 


Iil 


Weismann’s work has exercised a considerable influence on biolo- 
gists, especially in this country; he has fervent admirers in England, 
His essays were admirably written and eminently suggestive; they 
touched upon a quite novel subject; they embodied the results of 
¢apital anatomical works, hardly known a few years ago to the biologist; 
and his theory of heredity appeared very acceptable in its substantial 
parts. But when the first impression is gone, and we calmly consult 
the anatomical works themselves upon which Weismann’s generalisa- 
tions are based, and see that those who have themselves studied the 
phenomena of heredity under the microscope came to very different 
conclusions, we are besieged by doubts. 

So long as Weismann simply maintains the continuity of the 
germ-plasm, and shows us how elements derived from two lines of 
ancestors mix together to produce the individual ; so long as he thus 
elaborates a working hypothesis of heredity which explains the tena- 
city of racial characters, he stands on firm ground. But does the 
germ-plasm really lead the isolated life—the ‘ enchanted life of isola- 
tion,’ as Geddes says—which Weismann claims for it ? Those anato- 
mists at least whose work is at the basis of Weismann’s hypothesis 
have not seen proofs of this isolated life, and some of them simply deny 
it. A few years ago, when the wonderful reproductive phenomena 
in the nucleus became known, there was a tendency to exaggerate 
its importance. But now that the protoplasm which surrounds ths 
nucleus is closely studied in its turn, the part which it takes in the 
phenomena of fecundation becomes more and more apparent—and 
living protoplasm cannot lead that isolated life: it must stand in 
contact with the protoplasm of the whole body. 

Maupas, who by his studies of conjugation in Infusoria has thrown 
so much light on the whole question, insists on the important part 
played by the surrounding protoplasm. He shows how the nucleolus 
grows before conjugation, increasing its volume eight times, and he 
points out that it is the surrounding protoplasm which penetrates 
into it in a liquid state, builds it up, and takes away the useless 


10 « Heredity and the Germ-Cells,’ in American Naturalist, August, 1892, p. 658, 
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elements.'' Max Verworn, another authority in the matter, in a work 
devoted to a’general review of the question,'? insists upon the inti- 
mate relation between the nucleus and the cell-plasm. The latter is 
as important as the former ; both stand in the closest relation. The 
brothers Hertwig, in a series of recent works, come round to the same 
views as to the interdependence between the nuclear and the extra- 
nuclear plasm ; they consider both nucleus and cytoplasm as centres 
of reproductive activity ; and I hardly need add that Flemming and 
Guignard, who have brought into prominence the part taken in 
fertilisation by the ‘ Central bodies’ originating in the protoplasm, 
are quite opposed to the exaggerated importance which was attributed 
a few years ago to the nucleus. In short, if during the years 1880-— 
1887 there was atendency to attribute to the nucleus a predominant 
part in reproduction—which tendency culminated in Weismann’s 
theory of isolated germ-plasm—the discovery by Van Beneden of 
the ‘ central bodies’ within the protoplasm (in 1887) has shaken this 
view, the tendency now being to consider both cytoplasm and 
nucleoplasm as the bearers of the hereditary dispositions.’ 

Not only upon this special point, but altogether the views upon 
the mechanism of heredity have undergone such a modification 
during the last five years, that a new and deeper hypothesis of ‘ In- 
tracellular Pangenesis,’ which is advocated by the Dutch botanist 
De Vries and bears some likeness to Darwin’s‘ Pangenesis,’ has 
already obtained many suffrages.'"* We saw how the nucleus behaves 
during fertilisation. It behaves like a separate organism, and it really 
is an organism in itself, which grows, subdivides, and produces new 
nuclei. Now, De Vries claims the same independence for all con- 
stituent parts of the cells, and he supports his claims by a series 
of quite novel observations. Thus, chlorophyll-grains were formerly 
considered as arising from protoplasm. But Schmitz has proved 
in 1882, and his conclusions are confirmed by Weiss," that par- 


" Archives de Zoologie Expérimentale, II° série, tome vii. 1889, pp. 188, 428, 463, 
477-490. 

12 *Die physiologische Bedeutung des Zellkernes,’ in Pfliiger’s Archiv fiir Physio- 
logie, vol. li. p. 1 sq. 

‘8 It must be added that some of the best anatomists maintain that in many 
organisms the germ-plasm is scattered through the whole body. Julius Sachs and. 
Kolliker are well-known advocates of this idea, and Kélliker’s views, based on the 
familiar facts of regeneration of the tail in the newt, the claw in the lobster, the eye 
in the snail, and so on, have recently received a new confirmation from P. Mingazziny 
(Bollettino della Societa di Naturalisti in Napoli, v.76). With Tunicuta the entire brain 
with all its processes, is regenerated after it has been amputated. Sachs’s experiments 
on flowers produced from the ribs of Begonia (/lora, 1892, p. 1) have the same bearing. 

4 Hugo de Vries, Intracellulare Pangenesis, Jena, 1889. Weismann could not but 
partially accept it; but it is difficult to see how it can be reconciled with his 
previous views. 

* F. Schmitz, Die Chromatophoren der Algen, 1892; Weiss, ‘Ueber spontane 
Bewegung und Formiinderung der Farbstoffkérper,’ in Sitzwngsberichte of the Vienna 
Academy, Bd. 90, 1884; both quoted by De Vries. 
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tition is the only way in which chromatophores originate in alge. 
There is no spontaneous generation of chromatophores, and in 
order to multiply, they must have been transmitted as such from 
the parents. Working in the same direction upon the colourless 
organs of the young cells which generate starch, Schimper found 
that these organs of the cell also multiply only by subdivision, 
and Arthur Meyer’s later observations confirm his views. The same 
is true of the vacuoles which we see under the microscope within the 
protoplasm. They are not spaces filled with water, as we were 
taught for a long time, but they are surrounded by a living wall and 
are independent organisms, or organs of the protoplasm, which 
also multiply by subdivision, as proved by De Vries and confirmed 
by F. Went.'® These discoveries entirely change the previous position. 
While it was supposed until now that the phenomena which go on in 
the nucleus are something specific to it, it now appears that all the 
constituent parts of the cell—vacuoles, chlorophyll-grains, starch- 
producing spots, &c.—also are separate, independent organisms, and 
undergo the same divisions. It is even probable, though not yet 
fully proved, that the exterior membrane of the cell, the plasm of 
the nucleus, and even the special oil-producing spots of protoplasm, 
belong to the same category,’’ The protoplasm of the cell is thus a 
compound organism, a colony. De Vries proposes, therefore, to give 
the name of protoplast to the ensemble of the cell, and of pangenes 
to its different organs: chromatophores, vacuoles, and so on. 

In De Vries’s theory, the hereditary transmission of organisation 
is effected through the transmission, not of the nuclei alone, but also 
of all ‘ pangenes’; and the countless possible combinations of these 
relatively few independent elements of heredity produce the countless 
multitude of variations and individual forms. The pangenes grow 
in the offspring like separate organisms; they multiply, and during 
the partition of the cells they must be distributed over the whole of 
the body. As to the nucleus and the protoplasm which surrounds it 
(cytoplasm), they are both built of the same pangenes which are 
dormant in the former and active in the growing body-cells. More 
than that, nucleus and cytoplasm stand in a real intercourse through 
very slow currents of transport which are visible under the microscope, 
if their slowness only be taken into account (p. 202). And Tangl, 
Russow, and many others have shown the direct connection between 
the protoplasm of neighbouring cells which is established through the 
fine orifices of the cell-walls. Heredity, De Vries says, is a function 
of the nucleus, and evolution is a function of the cytoplasm, the 
two taking their own separate lines of development. But we must 


16 H. de Vries, ‘ Plasmolytische Studien iiber die Wand der Vacuolen,’ in Prings- 
heim’s Jahrbiicher, Bd. xvi. 1885, p. 489; F. A. F.C. Went, in Archives Néerlandaises, 
and in same Jahrbiicher, Bd. xix. 1888. 

17 Wakker, ‘De Elaioplast,’ quoted by De Vries. 
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abandon the idea of summing up this extremely interesting but too 
technical part of the theory, which deals with the two lines of 
development of the nucleus and the other pangenes, and their possible 
relations. It is sufficient to say that, leaving aside for the time being 
the other theories of heredity which have recently been advocated, 
discovery goes on so rapidly in this domain that we certainly are 
not yet in possession of a theory of heredity which could have a 
serious bearing upon researches in evolution. Microscopical anatomy 
is evidently making but the first steps for constructing such a theory, 
and cannot yet have a decisive voice in the great fundamental ques- 
tions of biology. 

As to Weismann’s criticisms of the theory of transmission of 
hereditary characters, it is known that he has submitted to a sharp 
criticism the chief facts which had previously been quoted in support 
of the transmission, and he has shown that some of the alleged facts 
were not proved at all, while others could receive a different 
interpretation. He has certainly confirmed naturalists in their idea 
that superficial scars and mutilations are seldom transmitted. But 
he has failed to bring round most naturalists to his opinions; and 
when H. F. Osborn, before delivering his remarkable lectures on The 
Difficulties im the Heredity Theory,'* tried to ascertain, partly by 
correspondence, what are the opinions of the most prominent biolo- 
gists in Europe and America upon this subject, he found them as 
equally divided on both sides as they were before. The question 
remains unsettled from want of direct experiment. True that 
Weismann has bred white mice, clipping their tails off for five con- 
secutive generations, without obtaining mice either tailless or with 
abnormal tails. But he himself recognises that this experiment is of 
no avail; under his own hypothesis it ought to be continued for a 
longer time. And our ignorance of the whole subject is such that, 
when we learn from a letter addressed to Osborn by Dr. C. E. Lock- 
wood,'® that he has obtained tailless mice after clipping the tails in 
seven generations, we have no reason, either experimental or theo- 
retical, for disbelieving the accuracy of the statement. We only 
must recognise that Foster was quite right in maintaining that the 
whole question must be taken in hand by physiologists. From them 
it surely would receive a definite solution. 


IV 


Physiologists are agreed in considering the human muscle as a 
chemical machine which consumes some fuel and transforms the 
energy of combustion into muscular energy. Of course, the machine, 
in order to be set to work, must receive some sort of stimulation 


18 American Naturalist, June, July, and August, 1892. 
® Ibid. July 1892, p. 567. 
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transmitted to it from the motor centres through the nerves; and if 
the central impulses are weakened by a continued strain, or if the 
fuel of the machine itself is exhausted, fatigue or weariness of the 
muscles follows. It was interesting to ascertain which of these two 
causes of exhaustion has the greatest importance, or, at least, which 
is first felt, and this is the subject of a new work by the Italian 
physiologist, Angelo Mosso, who is already known in this country 
for his researches into the temperature of the brain.” He studied 
one of the simplest muscular movements, the bending of the median 
finger, provoked either by an act of will or by an electric current, 
and he was struck by the remarkable similarity of the phenomena of 
fatigue in both cases.2! Whether the movements of the finger be 
provoked by nervous force or by electricity, fatigue is produced in 
both cases with such a similarity that it must be due to a local cause, 
and chiefly depends upon some changes produced by work in the 
muscle itself. Will continues to give the orders, but the machine is 
no more able to accomplish them, either for want of fuel or from having 
itself changed its composition. True that we are all familiar with 
muscular exhaustion which follows mental overwork or overstrain, 
even when no muscular work has been done. But Mosso shows that 
in such cases a direct stimulation of the nerves of the finger by 
electric currents also fails to provoke the movements, so that some 
change must have been produced in the muscle as well, probably by 
the poisonous products of overwork of the brain, which are carried 
by blood to the muscle and paralyse its activity. 

On the whole, the work of the muscles still remains one of the 
darkest problems of physiology, notwithstanding the many researches 
of the last few years. Most intricate questions relative to the 
movements of living matter altogether are involved in it; and we 
can only mention that quite recently Max Verworn has attacked the 
problem in quite a new way.” To throw some light upon the 
phenomena of muscular contraction, he goes back to the movements 
of protoplasm in the pseudopodia of the simplest organisms, such as 
Ameebe and Foraminifera, which he explains both by a change of 
surface-tension due to the absorption of oxygen, and by a kind of 
chemical attraction of cell-protoplasm towards the nucleus of the 
cell; and then he applies a similar reasoning to the contractile 
movements of the muscles. But this ingenious theory is so new that 
it must first receive the baptism of scientific criticism before its 
value may be duly appreciated. 

Another much more limited question, also relative to muscles, is 
now on the order of the day in physiology. We know that muscular 


2 The Croonian Lecture—Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1892, No. 308. 

21 A. Mosso, La fatica, Milano, 1892; A. Mosso and Maggiora, ‘Ueber die 
Gesetze der Ermiidung,’ in Archiv fiir gesammte Anatomie und Physiologie, 1890, 
Physiologische Abtheilung, pp. 89, 169, and 342. 

2 Die Bewegung der lebendigen Substanz, Jena, 1892, p. 103. 
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energy is maintained by the assimilated parts of our food which are 
carried to the muscles by the nourishing liquids of the body. We 
absorb in our food various amounts of starch, sugar, fat, and albumen, 
which undergo various transformations in the digestive tube at their 
contact with saliva and the gastric, pancreatic, and intestinal juices, 
or, rather, ferments. Starch is transformed into sugar ; the albumen 
of meat is changed into peptones ; and the fats are split into glycerine 
and fat acids. In this new state they are absorbed by the walls of 
the intestine and enter into blood and lymph, which carry them to 
the different parts of our body. But what are their further trans- 
formations ? and which of them is used in preference for feeding 
muscular energy ? 

For the last twenty years the prevailing idea, based chiefly upon 
the work of Claude Bernard and on the classical researches of Petten- 
kofer and Voit, was, that the chief source of muscular force must be 
sought for in the hydrocarbons (starch, sugar) and fats which we 
absorb in our food, and not in the albumen of meat, as it formerly 
had been taught by Liebig. The teaching of the modern text-books 
was, that a considerable amount of heat being required to maintain 
the work of the muscles, the fats and the hydrocarbons of our food 
readily give that heat by their combustion ; while the nitrogenous 
matters of the food must first be split into two parts, one of which, 
containing nitrogen, is evacuated from the body, and the other only, 
which is rich in carbon, is consumed by the muscles. The conclusion 
was that a man who has a heavy muscular work to accomplish did 
better to rely upon a food chiefly composed of fat, starch, and sugar, 
and not on a meat diet. 

This theory, which is now prevalent in physiology, was again 
summed up, a few months ago, by Voit himself, in a work which 
embodies a wide series of experiments lately made by his pupils under 
his own guidance.* It runs as follows :—During its meals the animal 
usually absorbs more albumen, fat, 2nd hydrocarbons than it can 
consume for the moment. But this excess cannot remain in blood 
and the feeding liquids of the body, because it would hinder the life 
of the cells, or would be excreted at once. It also cannot be disso- 
ciated immediately, because the dissociation would develop more 
energy than is required by the animal at the time. So it is stored 
up in a form which does not allow a rapid oxidation, and itt is deposited 
in the less accessible parts of the organism. The dissolved albumen 
is put in reserve in the shape of albumen of the organs; fat goes to 
the reservoirs of the fat-tissues ; and sugar takes thie form of a body 
which cannot be easily diffused nor dissociated, naunely, glycogen, or 
a kind of animal starch, which is deposited in/various organs, and 
especially in the liver. And if glycogen is stil in excess, it is trans- 


* C. Voit, ‘ Ueber die Glycogen-Bildung nach Aufnahme werschiedener Zucker-~ 
arten,’ in Zeitschrift fiir Biologie, 1892, bd. xxviii. p. 245. 
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formed into fat which is a still slower burning body. Ifa dog is fed 
once a day with meat, the albumen of its food, as shown by Feder, 
is dissociated during the first fourteen hours after the meal, and the 
nitrogen-bearing constituents of the albumen are evacuated, while 
the carbon-bearing products of the same splitting are stored up to be 
used during the twenty-four hours. This first dissociation cannot 
set free much energy, because more energy would be disposable than 
is required by the animal. Energy must, therefore, originate chiefly 
from that part of the dissociated albumen which is rich in carbon, as 
well as from the fat and sugar contained in food—the whole being 
temporarily stored up in the shape of fat and glycogen, to be used 
later on as necessity arises. 

Such are the current views upon nutrition ; and analogous views 
have lately been developed by another leading physiologist, the 
Berlin Professor Seegen, in a work which embodies his ten years’ 
researches into the same subject.% However, some doubts were always 
entertained as to the accuracy of these teachings.» Some physio- 
logists (Benege, R. Oddi, and others) have shown that hydrocarbons 
cannot be the only source of muscular energy ; and some three years 
ago, new researches into the subject were undertaken at the Bonn 
Physiological Institute by Argutinsky. The Russian doctor—who; 
like so many younger physiologists, prefers making his experiments 
upon himself instead of torturing rabbits and dogs—came to conclu- 
sions quite opposed to the current theory. A good deal of discussion 
was provoked by his experiments, when no less an authority than 
Pfliiger (the chief of the Bonn Physiological Institute and the editor 
of the well-known Archiv fiir Physiologie) came forward with a new 
array of facts in support of the same views, and constructed a theory 
of nutrition in which nitrogenous food was restored to its place of 
honour. ‘I was always persuaded,’ he wrote, ‘ that the now accepted 
principle relative to the source of muscular energy, according to which 
potatoes are of a much greater value than beef steaks, cannot be true, 
because it stands in contradiction with the fundamental properties of 
matter’; and he developed his ideas in several very elaborate papers.” 

Pfliiger’s experiments were made, not upon grass-eaters, but upon 
flesh-eaters—namely, upon dogs—and they were conducted very 
carefully in all details. They also were very varied, but one of them 

* J. Seegen, Die Zuckerbildwng im Thierhirper, ihr Umfang und Bedeutung, 
Berlin, 1890. 

*8 The doubts as to the transformation of albumen into fat, and the fattening 
properties of a nitrogenous food, which arose among the cattle-breeders, have long 
since been expressed in this country by J. B. Lawes and J. H. Gilbert. 

26 ‘Die Quelle der Muskelkraft, vorliufiger Abriss,’ in Archiv’ fiir Physiologie, 
1891, bd. 1. p. 98; ‘Ueber die Entstehung von Fett und Eiweiss im Kérper der 
Thiere,’ mit ‘ Nachschrift, betreffend ein neues Gesetz der Erniihrung und die Quelle 
der Muskelkraft,’ idem, bd. li. 1891, p. 229; ‘ Ueber Fleisch- und Fett-Mistung,’ idem, 


bd. lii. 1892, p. 1; and ‘Die Emikrung mit Kohlehydraten und Fleisch, oder mit 
Kohlehydraten allein,’ idem, bd. lii. May 1892, p. 238, 
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will do to give an idea of the general drift of his researches. He 
took a dog whom he fed with lean meat only, carefully noting the 
amount of fat which is contained in the leanest meat as well, and 
reducing the fat allotment to the minimum quantity of five and a half 
ounces a day. With this food, the dog had to perform a considerable 
amount of muscular work. During periods of fourteen, thirty-five, 
and even forty-one days, followed by periods of rest, it dragged for 
two and three hours a day a loaded cart—the work thus performed 
being estimated at from 425,000 to 792,000 foot-pounds a day. And 
for nearly nine months, the dog, whose food was lean meat only, 
never lost its fire and energy at work; on the last day of the ninth 
month it had the same vigour and elasticity of muscles as on the 
first day when it began its heavy work. Various other experiments 
have also been made to ascertain the relative value of meat and starch 
food, under various circumstances, as well as the fattening properties 
of various sorts of food. Moreover, Pfluger has discussed the data 
upon which Pettenkofer and Voit based their theory of preliminary 
transformation of albumen into fat, and he has indicated the possible 
causes of errors.” And with all these new facts he has constructed 
the following theory of nutrition which considerably differs from the 
old one. 

Every animal, he says, requires a certain minimum of nitrogen 
in its food, and no amount of starch, sugar, or fat can substitute that 
minimum (it attained in one experiment two-thousandth parts of 
the animal’s weight). If the animal has not that minimum amount of 
nitrogen in its food, it will take it from its own flesh, although it 
might, at the same time, deposit fat in its tissues, if the food con- 
tains an excess of fat and starch. Albumen is the chief, the real food 
of the animal; so much so that if a dog which has had for some time 
the exact amount of nitrogenous substances which it required for its 
life and work, begins now to receive any amount of fat and starch in 
addition to its previous food, there will be no notable saving of 
albumen ; it will be consumed as it was before. Only when the 
muscular expenses are in excess of the supply of albumen, and the 
animal is, so to say, starved for nitrogenous matters—then only will 
it adapt itself to those conditions and perform its work on the fat 
and hydrocarbons of its food. Fat and hydrocarbons thus may be 
the source of muscular force, but only on the condition of starving 
the organism for nitrogen; because living matter, when it has the 


27 Voit, he says, has underrated the amount of nitrogen in meat, and he has 
not taken into account the fat and the glycogen which are contained in even the 
leanest meat, If his experiments be re-calculated with these corrections, they give 
no support to his ideas. The other current arguments, such as the formation of fat 
in milk during a meat diet, the fat-degeneration of the muscles in consequence of 
phosphor-poisoning, and so on, are discussed in a separate paper, in Archiv fiir 
Physiologie, vol. li, 1892, p. 229 sq. 
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choice, always prefers albumen. And ‘ whereas all life-work can be 
performed with albumen alone, a regimen of mixed food is only based 
upon a deficiency of albumen.’ On the contrary, when the animal 
absorbs more nitrogenous substances than it requires for its work, the 
excess is not ejected, nor is it used to produce fat. It goes for an 
increase of the animal’s capacity for work and its general activity— 
thus giving it an additional chance in the struggle for life; but an 
increased activity can never be obtained by any amount of fat, starch, 
or sugar food. Such is Pfliiger’s theory. Of course, it must be borne 
in mind that nitrogenous matters are contained, not only in meat, 
but also in the caseine of milk, in the gluten of all cereals, in the 
sap of many vegetables, and especially in the seeds of leguminous 
plants. These substances evidently can supply the minimum of 
nitrogen which is required by the theory, and even more than that 
minimumamount., The chief meaning of the theory is, that if a sur- 
plus of work and general activity is required from the animal, an 
excess of nitrogenous matters must be given to it in an easily diges- 
tible form, and without an excess of fat, starch, or sugar. 

It must be added, in support of this theory, which so much con- 
tradicts the current teachings, that some of the recent experiments 
of Carl Voit himself partially confirm and supplement it. Voit also 
found that a dog which was fed exclusively with bread was losing 
albumen from its own flesh, although its weight did not decrease. 
The loss was made up by an increase of water in the tissues, accom- 
panied by a decrease of hemoglobin (the colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles) in blood. The same was observed in Voit’s laboratory by 
J. Tsuboi on rabbits and cats.** Rabbits which were fed with potatoes 
had decidedly more watery muscles and less hemoglobin in their 
blood than those which were fed with milk and wieat-meal bread. 
Again, when rabbits were fed with potatoes, and when some iron, or 
some serum, or some blood was added to the potato-diet, those 
rabbits which had had potatoes with blood stood foremost as to the 
amount of solid matter in blood and muscles, as well as regards 
hemoglobin in blood. An excess of starch food seemed to act upon 
them even worse than a deficient quantity of food. On the other 
side, I. Rosenthal,” who for many years has studied the temperature 
of mammals under different conditions, comes to the conclusion that 
if an animal is fed only once a day, the substances which are oxidised 
in its organism during the first ten hours after the meal are different 
from those which are consumed later on; they disengage less heat 
and more carbonic acid, so that the peptones which originate from 
nitrogenous food seem to be consumed first; and if it is so, our 
present views upon nutrition will have to undergo a further modifi- 


*8 Carl Voit, in Sitzwngsberichte der Miinchener Akademie der Wissenschaften, 


1892, p. 21. 
*% Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1892, p. 363. 
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cation. At any rate, Pfliiger’s experiments not yet having been 
published in full, and the whole question being extremely compli- 
cated, the final verdict of science cannot yet be foreseen. But it 
must be recognised that his theory appears very probable on the 
first sight, and that it is sure to stimulate research in a new direc- 
tion. 

P. KROpPorEKIN. 











ON OUR NATIONAL ART MUSEUMS 
AND GALLERIES 


WHETHER in the new Parliament there will be any members in want 
of a speciality, and at the same time sufficiently well-informed to take 
up the art museum question, is, I think, a matter of some im- 
portance, especially at the present moment. 

Those whose recollections go back some thirty or forty years 
will remember how frequently, even whilst serious political events 
were moving the world at large, this subject was made to occupy the 
attention of Parliament ; they will recall to mind the furious Parlia- 
mentary onslaughts of Mr, William Conyngham, sometime member 
for Brighton; the battles royal in the Press betwixt that unmeasured 
but accomplished art connoisseur and his quondam ally, Morris Moore, 
with Sir Charles Eastlake ; Lord Elcho’s suppression of poor Mr. Otto 
Mundler, Sir Charles’s German aide-de-camp. Then, again, Sir Henry 
Cole’s perennial museum baitings will still be fresh in the minds of 
all art connoisseurs and specialists of a certain age. 

There was, in fact, much greater interest taken in public art 
questions thirty or forty years ago—in the days of the really great art 
movement which supervened on the Exhibition of 1851—than there 
has ever been since, notwithstanding that the magnitude of the 
matter has increased in a degree far beyond the most sanguine 
anticipations of those early times. 

In regard to the vast expansion which has taken place in the 
matter of State assistance to art, members of Parliament and political 
leaders should now be reminded, that in all these questions there has 
been one ever-advancing substantive element— pecuniary obligation— 
which has, indeed, grown, like a Jonah’s gourd, in the still atmosphere. 
The writer’s memory takes him back to the period when a few 
thousands, precariously and with immense exertion, annually wrung 
from incredulous or hostile Chancellors of the Exchequer—peddling 
sums, which, nevertheless, were disbursed in the very nick of time, 
and have borne fruit a thousandfold since—seemed to him as veri- 
table manna from heaven, when tens and hundreds sufficed to garner 
together infinitely choice art treasures of the world at large. Rapid 
VoL, XXXII-—No. 190 3 Y 
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and bewildering indeed have been the turns in the wheel of time 
since those days—turns that have brought about, as we have just seen, 
the spending of four or five thousand pounds for a single earthen 
pot or a copper-enamelled hunting-horn, seventy-five thousand pounds 
for a single picture, and which have swollen the annual budget of one 
only of our national art institutions to well-nigh half a million. It 
is probable, indeed, that it is this question of money which will move 
our Parliamentary rulers to consider whether, so far as the national 
outlay is concerned, the results are commensurate. 

It is high time, I cannot but think, that the matter should be 
looked into from this point of view or from some other. Broadly 
speaking, whether the nation gets a fair equivalent for its outlay is a 
theme which, it seems to me at all events, the duty of Parliament 
to concern itself about a little more earnestly than it has of late years 
done. In the days I speak of, forty years ago, there was one vigilant 
censor, whose name was in everybody’s mouth—Joseph Hume—the 
terrific Mrs. Grundy of every spending department, accursed of official 
chiefs, secretaries, and clerks, down even to the humblest office-keeper, 
whose emoluments quivered annually in the balance when estimates 
came on for discussion. Few were they, indeed, who knew not of 
Joseph and his ways; but this grim tyrant even took an interest in 
the new art movement of his time. Well I remember a visit from 
the grand old economist to the newly founded ‘Museum of Orna- 
mental Art,’ then under my care at Marlborough House. A revivified 
stone ‘ commander’ lumbering upstairs would have had a scarcely less 
petrifying influence upon me than the appearance of this portentous 
visitor. Young to office, my heart leapt to my mouth when Joseph’s 
card was put into my hand; forebodings of no more enthusiastic 
journeys to Italy, when cartloads of majolica ware, innumerable 
cassoni, terra-cottas, and bronzes were then to be hunted out whole- 
sale at nominal prices, were forthwith inmy mind. How I cursed all 
economists! But Joseph was charming, kindness itself from the first 
word. He knew he was a hated bugbear to every public employé, 
and he hastened to assure me that he grudged nothing to museums 
and galleries ; only ships and soldiers, pensioners, pluralists, parasites, 
and the like were the objects of his vigilant distrust. 

Needless to say, Joseph Hume was a great if often an erratic and 
disturbing light of the old Liberal party, and to that party, whatever 
its actions may have led us to in the long run, is unquestionably 
mainly due the fostering of the art movement of the second half 
of this century in England. This movement was coincident with, 
and a result of, the imperceptible but real social revolution which a 
general quickening of the world’s action had brought about. During 
the forties and the fifties, the places in the field of art of the rich 
nobleman and the travelled gentleman with a taste were speedily 
taken by the rich merchants and manufacturers of the country. 
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About this time every new man with money, in short, became stricken 
with the art craze, and ‘ art for the people’ became an accepted phrase. 
The epoch-making point was undoubtedly reached at the great 
Exhibition of 1851, and when the successful issue of that memorable 
undertaking left its promoters masters of a vast pecuniary surplus, 
by a tacit but universal consensus the promotion of art in some 
shape or other was judged to be the fittest channel for its allocation. 

Hence a new state of things, the recognition of a practically new 
social want which could not fail in various ways to enforce continuous 
and progressive consideration from the legislative powers of the 
nation. Conservative Administrations have succeeded to Liberal 
Ministries several times since 1851, but I cannot call to mind in 
their successive ranks any single ruling personality on either side 
possessed with special art knowledge or proclivities. Amateurs and 
collectors there have been amongst them, but none of particular note ; 
mostly men with capricious likings and dislikings for this, that, or 
the other art speciality ; but no large-minded sympathetic statesman, 
endowed at the same time with an innate love of art and the capacity 
to appreciate its various manifestations, has, I think, as yet appeared 
upon the scene. Nor is it at all wonderful that it should have been 
so; it is but an indirect noting of the patent fact that the gift of 
‘taste,’ to give the faculty its‘old ‘ banal’ name, is one of the rarest 
of all bestowals from on high. That this inspiration should alight 
upon any favoured mortal within the limited ranks of professional 
politicians is obviously a somewhat unreasonable expectation, and 
yet it is to the busy, multifariously occupied member of the House of 
Commons, innocent for the most part of any tincture of art, into 
whose hands, when his turn of office comes, the life and governance 
of our museums and galleries are mainly committed. To impress 
upon such authorities the fact of their utter helplessness in such 
situations, and the necessity, which now more than ever exists, that 
they should seek for competent advice and support from independent 
sources, outside the ranks of their own official subordinates, is a 
principal object of this paper. 

Above the sphere of party rulers and politics, it is true, there has 
been in these latter times one notable and bright exception to the 
rule of high-placed incapacity and indifference in art matters, It is 
due to the memory of the Prince Consort to recall the fact of the in- 
defatigable, ever sympathetic and intelligent service which this 
truly wise and most conscientious prince rendered to the cause of art in 
England. His loss was to this country a permanent and irremediable 
one in this matter. Had Providence prolonged his life, his influ- 
ence in this sphere, which even the most jealous political detractor 
could not but admit was eminently useful and legitimate, would at 
least have prevented much of the helpless confusion into which our 
national art institutions have in these days drifted. 
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He would, moreover, have formed the unimpeachably just and 
competent head of the Court of Extra-Official Direction and Appeal 
which should be established in this matter. 

Is it wonderful when the average Parliamentary Ministerialist 
comes to the difficult work of the governance and control of our 
national museums and art galleries, usually with a complete blankness 
of mind as to the nature and requirements of such institutions, that 
the boldest and most eager of his subordinates—those whose special 
merit is a so-called ‘administrative ability,’ not real knowledge of 
the work they have to conduct—should obtain his ear and confidence, 
to the exclusion and detriment of the learned and accomplished 
specialists, who, nevertheless, are the life and soul of the work in hand, 
and the only safe guides and actors in its performance? It is not from 
these last-named, but from the counsels and doings of the half- 
informed colleagues and the outsiders who silence and supplant them, 
that the evils and shortcomings which are patent in our national art 
administrators in general have arisen. That these evils call more 
loudly than ever for consideration and redress is patent and admitted 
on all hands. 

Are there then any sympathetic, though it may be not specially 
informed, Joseph Humes in this Parliament? If so, it is to these 
patriots, be they Tories or Liberals, Unionists or Home-Rulers, that 
this appeal is addressed. 

In the outset it was intimated that to the old Liberal party the 
furtherance of the art movement in its early inception was mainly 
due ; but it must not be inferred from this that the writer has any 
political leanings in that direction. The question is obviously in no 
sense a party one. Perhaps, on the whole, Conservative statesmen 
in office have shown a more liberal spirit than their opponents in the 
matter of supply, and they have also evinced greater discrimination 
in regard to the directors and curators, the men on whom the really 
successful working of art museums depends. Under their sway the 
encroachments and overbearingness of secretaries and departmental 
red-tapists in general have, on the whole, been less onerous and 
vexatious to the specialists of real note’‘and eminence, their colleagues, 
whilst there have perhaps been fewer instances of the intrusion into 
their ranks of obscure and incompetent nobodies by special favour 
from above. From first to last, however, the Conservatives have 
certainly made less show, and, whether for good or evil, done less in 
this field than their opponents. Now they are in opposition is the 
time to make up lost ground. There is, I can assure them, an ample 
field for exertion, with infinite anomalies, shortcomings, and en- 
tanglements of all kinds to be brought to light and rectified. 

I began with allusions to the pecuniary aspect of this museum 
subject as the fundamental concern of every legislator, whether he be 
an art man or an absolutely indifferent person. 
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I do not, however, want it to be inferred that I advocate any 
hasty or illiberal cutting down of supplies. The public money 
annually voted for art purposes is, on its present basis, I think, suffi- 
cient—that is, supposing its disbursement were placed in the right 
hands—it need not then be feared that the inquiry I advocate would 
be the prelude to increased demands on the public purse. 

It is indeed astonishing how lightly and with what little real 
understanding of the actual need, the expenditure of vast sums of 
public money can be brought about in this country. A colossal 
instance in point is even now looming upon us, By whon, it should 
be asked, and for what definite and well-understood public need has 
the expenditure of the sum of 450,000/. been decided upon for the 
erection of a vast ornamental structural addition to the South 
Kensington Museum? For what imaginable purpose the lofty towers 
and domes with which this building is to be adorned? Will there be 
no inquiring member in this new Parliament to ask at least the 
simple question what these museum towers are for? Will the mantle 
of Joseph Hume descend on none of his successors? Surely this matter 
alone ought to rouse up a veritable crowd of competitors for any shred 
of that once-dreaded garment. In the case of museums, it is not the 
casket but the jewels therein; which are, or should be, the main con- 
sideration. Meanwhile, whilst we are entirely in the dark as to the 
secret springs by which this undertaking has been engineered almost 
to fruition, we have just seen some of the rarest and choicest treasures 
of art—things unique and irreplaceable—conspicuous, world-renowned 
ornaments of this country—scattered to the winds and not a single 
treasure secured for the nation! And yet a tenth part even of the 
money about to be lavished upon bricks and mortar at South 
Kensington would have sufficed to secure every important specimen 
from the Dudley and Magniac collections, but which, alas! have been 
ravished from us by Berlin, Paris, and New York. These intermit- 
tent fits of extravagance and misplaced parsimony constitute, indeed, 
one of the most discovraging and deplorable features of our public 
museums’ polity. Iam tempted to dwell at length on this part of 
my theme, but on this most extensive and involved subject the limits 
of an article such as this will only admit of a discursive and generalised 
treatment. It is little to say that in our museum system everything 
is in a chaotic state, everything drifts fortuitously ; there is no central 
overruling and directive power, no bond of union, and scarcely any 
intercommunion between one establishment and another—briefly, no 
definitely established system for the general governance of these 
institutions; hence tacit rivalries, which sometimes develop into 
flagrant antagonisms. The bounds of jurisdiction or the several 
provinces of these institutions overlap in all directions, and their 
respective interests clash. 

There are in all this, to say the least, confusion and waste of power, 
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which sometimes become almost public scandal. A year or two ago 
a sight might have been seen, at one of Christie’s auctions, so fla- 
grant in its simple absurdity that it will perhaps be found difficult of 
belief; nevertheless the facts are strictly true. When Dr. Percy’s 
famous collections of English watercolour drawings came to the 
hammer at Christie’s, two separate and rival public museums entered 
the field to compete for the specimens. Two distinct national col- 
lections of watercolour drawings of precisely the same class and 
nature are, in fact, in course of formation at the British Museum and 
at South Kensington respectively. There has never been any unity 
of direction or any general understanding as to the respective aims 
and limits of those collections; the work has been simply done in 
duplicate, and any communication betwixt the directors and sectional 
curators of the respective collections has been of the most perfunc- 
tory character. 

On the occasion in question the public witnessed the unedifying 
spectacle of these gentlemen, each with his agent expert by his side, 
seated on opposite sides of the same table, the agents buying or bid- 
ding for every second or third lot in the sale. It is true that they 
did not actually bid against each other, some kind of tacit under- 
standing to prevent such competition having doubtless been pre- 
arranged ; but the effect on the public was as great and direct as if 
they had done so, the immediate result being to egg on every out- 
side competitor to increased effort, and the drawings in consequence 
in most cases sold for at least double the price they would have 
realised under the ordinary conditions of auction sale. The nation, 
in short, paid twice the price it need have done for every lot pur- 
chased. I am not quoting this illustration in any spirit of reproach 
to the zealous public servants who were the actors in this matter: it 
is dificult to see how, under the circumstances, they could have done 
otherwise ; each was anxious for the acquisition of coveted specimens, 
required perhaps to fill lacunes in the collection under his care, and 
personal attention at the moment of sale was the most effectual means 
of securing this. The impression conveyed to the public, nevertheless, 
was the crude and seemingly obvious one that the two establishments 
were disbursing public funds in direct opposition to each other. 

We have just escaped, for a time at least, the inauguration of 
another special public art collection, which, had it taken effect, would 
certainly have drifted into existence in the same happy-go-lucky 
manner, and furnished a further instalment of difficulty and dis- 
union. The failure of Mr. Tate’s proposal for the foundation of an 
English art gallery, whilst it has for the time resulted in a most 
undeserved slight to that amiable and public-spirited gentleman, is, 
I cannot but think, under present circumstances, a fortunate thing 
for the country. It is now quite evident that had this benefaction 
taken effect the result would simply have been the addition of a 
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third to the two rival establishments of the same kind already in 
existence—the National Gallery and the modern ‘ fine art’ section of 
the South Kensington Museum. Well and good if the foundation 
of a new and comprehensive English art gallery could have brought 
about the union of these collections, their reorganisation, and future 
management under a single controlling headship. This, indeed, was 
the scheme which the writer of this article, and those who worked 
with him at the first inception of the project, had in view. In this 
particular instance the direction the design should have taken is 
obvious. The very title ‘ National Gallery’ clearly indicates that that 
establishment should be the home, and its directing organisation the 
ruling power, in the matter of all collections of national English art. 

This brings me to the consideration of another important and 
indeed pressing matter, to which the attention of Parliament should 
be directed: this is, the subject of bequests of art objects and collec- 
tions in general to public institutions. 

Of course the first impression of my readers will be to exclaim, ‘ By 
all means encourage such gifts;’ but there are two sides to this 
question, and it is by no means certain that such encouragement may 
not work evil rather than good. Most certainly it will if blindly and 
indiscriminately awarded. ‘The matter, in fact, loudly calls for legis- 
lative consideration and remedial action. Art collectors need not 
necessarily be discriminating connoisseurs, and as a matter of fact 
they seldom are. Wealthy they must be in these days; most 
frequently they are quiet unworldly people, without any immediate 
family ties; for the most part rich, childless persons, who, when ad- 
vancing age brings satiety, are often dreadfully embarrassed to know 
what to do with the treasures they have accumulated. What more 
natural than to wish to pass them on to posterity and to reap post- 
humous if not present ‘kudos’ from the gifts ? But there are collec- 
tions and collections, a large proportion of them omniwm-gatherums 
of mere rubbish, brought together in a fool’s paradise, but very few of 
high and equal average value. Yet it is obvious that it is such as 
these last, and these only, which the State should accept and pledge 
itself to conserve for all time. Benefactors, again, are seldom quite 
single-minded patriots; very often the arriére-pensées are flagrant 
and open to view, and not such as it is in the public interest to in- 
dulge. Hampering stipulations nearly always accompany gifts and 
bequests of works of art to the nation, and it may be safely said that, 
nine times out of ten, if these conditions cannot be modified or set 
aside, the benefactions should be declined. 

Briefly, what is wanted now is well-defined and imperative law 
upon the subject. The proper rule may be formulated in a few words. 
No gift or bequest of works of art to the nation should take effect or 
have any validity except on an entirely free and unhampered footing. 
This law should be imperative, and admit of no dispensing power. 
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It should in future be understood on all sides that the State, in accept- 
ing any donation of works of art, should have a perfectly free hand to 
keep or to alienate, to give away, sell, or bring to an end any speci- 
mens which its responsible advisers may judge to be superfluous, too 
trivial, spurious, or otherwise objectionable. It is possible such a 
regulation might in its first operation cast a chill on intending 
benefactors ; but I am convinced that its effect would not be perma- 
nent. Something more, however, should at the same time be done : 
measures of encouragement should be devised ; present or posthumous 
honour and recognition are unquestionably due to the public bene- 
factor, and it would not be beyond the skill of man to devise measures 
which in their working, whilst involving no scrutiny or consideration 
of motives or expectations, should nevertheless give to public gratitude 
adequate form and expression in the case of every really valuable gift. 

The rule heretofore, if fixed rule there has been anywhere, in 
respect to the acceptance of donations and bequests, has been differ- 
ent at our several art establishments. At the British Museum and the 
National Gallery common sense and the desire to keep up the high 
status of the collections have usually prevented the acceptance, en bloc, 
of mixed collections, and at the same time the knowledge and taste 
of the directors and keepers of the collections have been a sufficient 
safeguard against the reception of trivial, incongruous, or superfluous 
specimens in detail. When the Wynn Ellis collection of pictures was 
offered to the National Gallery, the trustees, in accepting the bequest, 
wisely stipulated that they should have a perfectly free hand in 
respect to the disposal of the pictures. They elected to accept only 
those pictures which the director of the gallery considered worthy 
to rank with the high-class works already acquired, and they 
relinquished the superfluous remainder to the representatives of the 
donor, who forthwith sold the pictures by public auction at Christie’s. 
Obviously this was the best possible course for all the parties con- 
cerned. The posthumous reputation as a connoisseur of the donor 
himself, in particular, was obviously augmented bythe elimination of 
his inferior and doubtful gatherings. Fortunately, in this instance, 
Mr. Wynn Ellis’ testamentary disposition allowed of this course being 
taken. Whether in the case of other bequests to the nation, hampered 
with inconvenient stipulations, which in times past have been accepted, 
it would in the public interest be right or feasible to disregard or set 
aside such impediments—to override, in short, the testator’s intentions 
—is a matter upon which I do not pretend to offer an opinion. The 
subject probably offers abundant matter for the consideration of 
lawyers and legislators. I apprehend, at all events, that such remedial 
action would be quite within the competence of the supreme 
council of the nation. 

That this question is a real and pressing matter calling for speedy 
discussion and settlement, it would be easy to demonstrate. 
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It will perhaps, indeed, be sufficient to consider, in the case of 
another of our great national art institutions, the practical effects of 
the habitual practice of a diametrically opposite policy from that I 
have described as prevailing at the British Museum and the National 
Gallery. At the South Kensington Museum for many years past— 
more or less, in fact, from the beginning—the rule seems to have been 
practically the indiscriminate acceptance of anything and everything 
offered. If indeed any of the numerous contributions to that insti- 
tution have ever been declined, either from the inherent worthlessness 
of the offerings or from the inconvenient or unreasonable conditions 
with which they were encumbered, the fact, at all events, is not 
within the writer’s cognisance. 

Plausible reasons in defence of this custom, it is true, are not 
wanting. The merest examination, however, will suffice to show that 
these reasons are but the shallow conclusions of persons who have no 
real knowledge of the subject. That the South Kensington Museum 
should have degenerated into a vast chaotic omniwm-gatherum 
without intelligible plan, methodic province, or definite order, was 
only to be expected as the ultimate result of this system alone. 

It isnot, however, my intention to go into debate, otherwise than 
incidentally, upon the affairs of the South Kensington Museum. The 
magnitude and importance of that institution, and the far-reaching 
complexity of its aims and relations, whilst they would amply justify 
the most minute and exhausive inquiry, constitute a subject to be 
entered upon, if at all, as a special matter. The subject is too vast 
and too much encumbered with issues of a controversial nature to be 
treated of otherwise than in the most disjointed and cursory manner 
in this paper. South Kensington arrangements must, however, neces- 
sarily, to some extent, be further alluded to here. 

There is unquestionably one aspect or function of the South Ken- 
sington Museum organisation which must be taken into account in 
my argument, and the requirements of this function will, no doubt, 
be pleaded in extenuation of innumerable shortcomings, blunders, and 
anomalies: this is, the special duty imposed upon this institution 
from the first, and naturally induced by its origin and dependence 
upon the Science and Art Department, the great organisation which 
directs and manages the assistance which the State accords to pro- 
vincial schools of art and science and museums throughout the king- 
dom. In the acquisition of works of art, then, not only the require- 
ments of the imperial metropolitan institutions have had to be con- 
sidered, but also to a certain extent the needs of the entire country. 
To this end, a system of temporary loan and of the circulation of 
specimens from the central institution to local museums and art 
galleries, and to innumerable special exhibitions in all parts of her 
Majesty’s dominions, was devised, and has now attained dimensions 
far beyond the anticipation or intention of its early promoters, It 
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is not for me to undervalue or decry this system, seeing that its first 
organisation was entrusted:to me; but for that reason I apprehend I 
have every right to concern myself with it, and to criticise, if needs 
be, its present status of development. Whatever may be the result 
of this system, one thing is certain : that it has taken a firm root in 
the country, and cannot be discontinued, or even in any way checked, 
without the most serious consideration. Very serious examination, 
nevertheless, thie subject certainly now requires. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to observe that it is a subject which has a direct claim for con- 
sideration from every member of a constituency in which there exists 
a school of art or museum—and there are now very few towns with- 
out these institutions. That South Kensington policy in general 
constitutes a serious question for any Ministry is also patent on the 
face of it. It is, indeed, essentially a matter of ever-expanding out- 
lay of public funds—outlay which, under present regulations, is partly 
automatic, and so beyond the immediate control of either the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer or the House of Commons. [If this system is 
loosely and unintelligently administered it may do positive harm 
rather than good to the interests it is intended to promote, whilst at 
the same time entailing on the State an extravagant and altogether 
incommensurate expense. Some few points more or less connected 
with or arising from the loan system in particular I must to some 
extent dwell on, but necessarily only ina brief and discursory manner. 

In the first place, it should be noted that, although this system 
has been in operation for some five-and-thirty years, the South Ken- 
sington Museum has been the only one of our analogous public estab- 
lishments to which it has been methodically applied. Little or nothing 
has as yet been done in this direction by either the British Museum 
or the National Gallery, but it cannot be supposed that theseabstentions 
from a great and useful public work can be permanently maintained. 
Unquestionably the country has a right to require from theseinstitu- 
tions the same measure of indirect assistance to provincial museums 
which has been found practicable at the sister institution. But this 
would imply measures of union and co-operation which at present do 
not exist; for it is out of the question that the intricate and expen- 
sive machinery which the system requires, and which is in full swing 
at South Kensington, should be repeated at each of the other estab- 
lishments. 

It would be, perhaps, to some extent an unwelcome burden 
thrown upon the shoulders of the directors and curators of these 
establishments. For upon them rather than on the supervising 
bodies would fall the onus of co-operation in this work; but it is 
just the special knowledge and experience which these gentlemen 
possess which is one of the most urgent desiderata of the system as 
it is at present in operation at South Kensington. 

If under a mechanical system, carried out by mere laymen, 
superabundant clerks, secretaries, and storekeepers, the country 
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should be inundated with trivial and worthless trash, acquired at 
vast expense, or accepted broadcast from every infatuated collector 
whose geese are swans, the result would be calamitous. It is, in 
fact, a serious and, I fear, doubtful question whether the standard of 
public taste in general is really being in any way raised by this 
system as it is at present administered ; yet it is clear on the face of 
it that it might be made a potent lever in the intellectual elevation 
of the masses of this country. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I advocate the promiscuous 
and endless moving-about of precious and irreplaceable works of art ; 
that the inestimable treasures of the British Museum and the 
National Gallery should be subject to endless packings-up and dis- 
placements. Iam the last person to advise anything of the kind. 
I am, indeed, concerned and indignant in the highest degree to 
witness the imminent danger of deterioration and destruction to which 
equally precious treasures at South Kensington are actually exposed. 

This is just one of the grievances of which an end should be 
made. At South Kensington, for long years past, it has been in the 
power of clerks and storekeepers to select at their untutored will and 
pleasure, and to allocate cheek by jowl the most exquisite and fragile 
treasures of antique art with vulgar and flaunting trash, spurious or 
trivial, as the case might be; to withdraw rare and precious speci- 
mens for months or years together from their accustomed places in 
the metropolitan museum, and consequently from the cognisance of 
the general public and the world at large, and to send them on 
perilous and often quite unnecessary peregrinations. 

There is no necessity and no justification for such proceedings. 
The processes of mechanical reproduction have in these days attained 
to such perfection, that it has become possible to practically multiply 
and at merely fractional cost to bring home the most precious art 
treasures of the world to every man’s door; moreover, every museum 
sooner or later finds itself encumbered with duplicates or needless 
specimens, interesting and, it may be, excellent in themselves, 
which would be of high value and use elsewhere. Some intelligent 
system by which these valuable but superfluous specimens can be 
distributed as permanent gifts to local museums and art galleries is 
what is required ; whilst the circulating matter should be mainly, if 
not entirely, confined to reproductions, which, if worn out by long 
use or damaged by accident, could always be replaced. 

The indiscriminate reception of gifts and bequests, again, is a 
primal source of difficulties and anomalies, the ramifications and 
collateral issues of which it would be impossible to do more than 
touch upon in an article such as this. When, quite recently, for in- 
stance, the promoters of the English art gallery movement approached 
the Government on the subject of the consolidation of the various 
scattered modern fine art collections of the nation, they were in- 
formed that any such logical and desirable reunion would be impos- 
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sible, inasmuch as these collections had their origin in bequests, the 
terms of which, agreed to by the nation, would prevent their being 
removed at any time or merged together in a common whole. This 
very contingency was foreseen and the difficulty deliberately manu- 
factured in one instance at least which occurs to my mind. When 
the Sheepshanks collection of modern pictures and drawings was 
about to be bequeathed to the nation, the terms and conditions of 
the gift were carefully debated and suggested to the donor, shortly 
before his death, by the managers of the Science and Art Department, 
then quite recently located at South Kensington. It was all-essential 
at that time to bring forward pleas for the extraction of money from 
a reluctant and incredulous House of Commons, and, regardless of 
the fact that the collection in question had no relation to the 
authorised speciality of the newly founded museum, and should ob- 
viously have been handed over to the National Gallery, Mr. Sheep- 
shanks was induced to make its acceptance by the former institution 
and its permanent housing at South Kensington imperative condi- 
tions of the gift. So strongly, indeed, was this condition insisted on 
that clauses were inserted in the deed of gift stipulating that if 
ever the collection should be removed from South Kensington the 
bequest should revert to one or other of the great universities, Oxford 
or Cambridge, as the case might be. When the collection was re~ 
moved to the iron sheds—the ‘ Brompton boilers’ of those days—a 
splendid opportunity was created for outcry at the stinginess of the 
Legislature in refusing to grant the means for the adequate housing 
of the treasures of art visibly flowing in from all hands. The pro- 
cedure was successful, and money was forthwith granted for the erec- 
tion of permanent galleries for the pictures. Similar processes have 
been gone through over and over again at South Kensington, and 
the practical result is the strange disjointed labyrinth of courts, 
galleries, corridors, and ‘ cloisters,’ to which it is now proposed to add 
a gorgeous frontispiece with towers and domes! The system has 
moved in a vicious circle; unsuitable, incongruous, trivial, and even 
spurious things have been welcomed and accumulated, and the re- 
sultant plethora made the plea for constant and ever-increasing 
outlay for its keeping and illustration. 

This suggests a few more words on this part of my subject. Is 
it the fact that in this matter what the nation has done it cannot 
under any circumstances undo? The supposition is preposterous, and 
in the reply made by the President of the Council to the promoters of 
the English art gallery scheme, that the pictures and drawings accu- 
mulated at South Kensington could not be moved elsewhere or put 
under other jurisdiction, he simply meant that it could not be done 
without legislative enactment. It is time, then, that Parliament 
should seriously consider the best method of untying the knots, or if 
necessary cutting through the entanglements which have been either 
deliberately or casually woven. 
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The case, I apprehend, is analogous to that of charitable bequests 
in general which have ceased to benefit the public or to subserve 
the interests they were originally intended to promote. For the pur- 
pose of regulating and rectifying such bequests, and the affairs of 
the institutions which administer them, the State wisely instituted 
a standing commission, with full power to overrule and reorganise what- 
ever should be found amiss. To my simple understanding, a single 
Act of Parliament wisely and carefully framed ought to be sufficient 
to put all this business upon a firmer basis for the future. It should 
formulate general rules for the acceptance of gifts and bequests in 
time to come, and it should give power to modify or annul the in- 
convenient covenants and stipulations of the past. 

It is perfectly true that in all countries museums and art galleries 
have usually grown up fortuitously, and seldom upon any very definite 
pre-arranged plan; it would have been marvellous indeed if it had 
been otherwise in this country. It is no new illustration to adduce 
the fact that the British Constitution itself has shaped itself precisely 
in the same manner; moreover, it has been further said, truly enough, 
that although we have never had a Napoleon with absolute law- 
making power to set this country to rights, we have got on pretty 
well under our casual happy-go-lucky system ; but we are always re- 
pairing, remodelling, readjusting the fabric. We have at least had 
national common sense enough to see that it would never do to stand 
still. Surely, then, in this progressive age, when all political parties 
are vying with each other in regard to social questions, none daring 
to avow themselves antagonists of reasonable reform, the polity of 
our public museums alone cannot be left in hopeless stagnation. 

Reasonable reform, then, not sweeping revolution, is what is now 
wanted, The object of the writer will be fulfilled if the illustrations 
he has given should suffice to arouse any spirit of inquiry into the 
matter. These illustrations might be multiplied a hundredfold ; the 
difficulty has been to pick and choose in the encumbered field. 

It should be clearly realised that there is no finality in view in 
this question. Public museums and galleries of art are a recognised 
necessity of modern life for rich and poor alike. We have seen that 
the rich are ready to contribute to this work with even exuberant 
generosity, but the poor man also pays his share in the taxation of 
the country ; it is desirable that he should understand that this item 
of museums and art galleries is no longer a neglectable quantity, but, 
that it will every year increase, and by leaps and bounds, unless regu- 
lating and restraining influences are brought to bear upon it. At 
present there are waste, inefficiency, prodigal and injudicious outlay 
on the one hand, and ill-judged parsimony and uncertainty of 
purpose, entailing irrevocable loss of precious opportunities, and con- 
fusion everywhere. The subject is so vast in its variety and intri- 
cate complexity, that even the ablest lay Minister of the Crown—all 
the more if new to office—might well be reluctant to enter upon it, 
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under the impression that action in any direction might perhaps do 
more harm than good. External advice and assistance must be 
sought for in this difficult matter. The {question must be con- 
sidered in all its bearings, and unravelled in detail by eminent 
specialists and employés actively occupied in museum work. From 
such authorities no wild far-reaching projects of self-sufficient ‘admini- 
strative ability,’ no hasty advising of the outlay of untold thousands 
on dome and tower-crowned structures, need be apprehended. In the 
nature of things, very few persons can have acquired a competent 
understanding of the requirements of public museums. To this end it 
is necessary either to have been trained and brought up within the 
walls of one or other of these establishments, or to have acquired 
adequate knowledge by the private, individual garnering up of art 
treasures : in other words, broadly speaking, employés or experienced 
collectors are the only competent and safe advisers. Art proclivities 
in the abstract or eminence in the practice of art alone are of no use. 
Their possessor when consulted will always be found on the side of 
the towers and domes and the administrative ability which brings 
about and controls the expenditure of public funds in every direction 
but the right channel. 
J. C. Rosinson. 


PostTscrRIPT.—Since this article was written, it has been announced 
that the present Government has decided to accept the gift of Mr. 
Tate’s collection of modern pictures, and that a gallery is to be 
erected to receive it at Westminster on the site of old Millbank 
Prison. It is scarcely to be contemplated that this new establish- 
ment is to have any higher status than that of a ‘local’ art gallery 
for Westminster ; but even on that footing serious ulterior issues may 
result from this determination. The State has already instituted 
and maintains a ‘local’ museum at Bethnal Green, in the East of 
London; we are now to have its parallel in the West. South 
London has long been clamouring for a similar boon, and doubtless 
voices from the North will soon be heard in the same sense; but if 
the masses of London are to be catered for in this manner from 
imperial resources, why not those of the great provincial centres of 
population ? Most certainly this will be the next demand. I have 
nothing to say against such an extension of State assistance to art 
museums, except that it opens a vista of almost appalling magnitude 
and extent. 





The Editor of Tot NinereentH Century cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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